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FOREWORD 


By Lauris B. Whitman 


Director, Bureau of Research and Survey, National Council of Churches 


This volume represents another step in the process of studying 
churches as social institutions. It is an important step and will be of 
interest to all serious students of the church, whether they be social 
scientists or leaders in the life and work of the churches. 

It should be pointed out immediately that this is the first publication 
to emerge from a study of considerable scope which has been under 
way for several years. The Effective City Church Study, as it has come 
to be known, grew out of a serious confrontation by the Department 
of the Urban Church (of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America) of such questions as “What 
is an effective city church?” and “What factors are related to effective- 
ness in urban churches?” After preliminary exploration by the depart- 
ment, the National Council’s Bureau of Research and Survey assumed 
general leadership for the project. A number of major Protestant de- 
nominations are participating in the study and there will be both 
denominational and interdenominational analyses of the data. Reports 
will also be prepared for a conference on the subject. 

This study also represents a major breakthrough in the methodology 
of studying churches. Heretofore, the major emphasis has been placed 
upon quantitative data of a demographic and ecological nature and 
data relating to membership, attendance, and similar factors. In this 
study, the use of three instruments—the Congregational Self-Study 
Guide, the Membership Questionnaire, and the Depth Interview Guide 
—provides several types of data which can be related in the process 
of analysis. 

It should also be pointed out that the present project reveals new 
problems of methodology. Much of the work, not only on the Lutheran 
study reported in part in this volume, but in other phases of the study 
as well, has been done in academic situations where relentless criticism 
of methodology has been constantly applied. This has not only con- 
tributed to the emerging results of the study but has highlighted a 
number of major problems which can be grappled with in future 
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studies. We expect not only significant findings from the project but 
also an important refinement in the methodology of studying churches. 

Walter Kloetzli’s report here is limited to a descriptive analysis of 
the Lutheran data. The Membership Questionnaire, the Depth Inter- 
view Guide and the Congregational Self-Study Guide provide the basis 
of this analysis. Further reports on the study will be somewhat more 
theoretically oriented. However, the treatment in this volume is an 
important part of the total project and makes this a volume which can 
stand on its own merits and which should appeal to a number of 
distinct audiences. Local ministers, denominational executives, and 
social scientists will find here material which will answer some ques- 
tions and raise others, stimulate discussion and further research, and 
result in a new look at some policy and program issues relating to the 
churches in urban communities. 

The reader of this book will be disappointed if he expects to find in 
its pages all the answers to the problems of the city church. This is 
expecting too much from the research process. However, the reader 
will find here information and insights needed in any serious attempt 
to come to grips with these problems, It can even be said that without 
such background material it is almost hopeless to try. Whatever 
planning there is in the churches, whatever dialogue develops between 
churchmen and social scientists, whatever revision takes place in the 
church’s program to reach the city depends upon such information. 

In the field of church-related research, Walter Kloetzli has become 
known as an objective inquirer. In his own denomination, in the 
~ National Lutheran Council, and in interdenominational and ecumenical 
activities he has been a constant promoter of research, and he has been 
a moving spirit behind the entire Effective City Church Study. He 
also understands, as few people in the churches do, the role research 
has to play in policy and strategy development. He has demonstrated 
his competence in effective liaison between research and the churches. 
In his earlier volume, Urban Church Planning, written with Arthur 
Hillman, he has contributed significantly to the literature in the field 
of urban church work. The present volume provides an analysis of 
vital data which reveals this background and understanding. 


PREFACE 


This book has been written with two purposes in mind. One purpose 
is to increase an understanding of the dynamics of urban communities 
and the work of churches in those settings. The second purpose is to 
examine some of the consequences of the work of several city churches 
as they face the problem of their changing communities. As noted in 
the Foreword, this book is but part of a larger venture—the Effective 
City Church Study sponsored by the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. For want of a better label, this book can be 
called a descriptive comparative study. 

Three instruments were used in the course of the study. The Con- 
gregational Self-Study Guide was basically the one developed by 
Everett L. Perry of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. The Depth Inter- 
view Guide and the Membership Questionnaire were developed early 
in 1957;* sharing in their development were, in addition to the author, 
Charles Y. Glock, Karl H. Hertz, Everett L. Perry, Ross Sanderson, 
Richard Sommerfeld, Glen W. Trimble, and Lauris B. Whitman. 

The field work was begun in late spring of 1957 and completed during 
the fall of that year. The self-study guide was completed by a repre- 
sentative committee from each of the congregations. From six to eight 
depth interviews were conducted with representative members of the 
congregation—each lasting from four to twelve hours. Mail question- 
naires were sent to each member of the smaller congregations and to a 
random sampling of the larger congregations. A great debt of gratitude 
is due to those who performed this labor of love. Many hours of time 
and much energy were expended in the gathering of this valuable data, 
and for this we are deeply grateful to Harold J. Belgum, Martin 
Chworowsky, Ingolf Dahl, Ernestine Dullum, Howell S. Foster, Fred- 
erick G. Gotwald, Phillip Hammond, Karl H. Hertz, C. Dale Johnson, 
Alf M. Kraabel, Anna V. Larson, James A. Mason, Sara Nordlie, Ed- 
ward K. Perry, James Raun, Charles E. Rein, Robert G. Sander, Frank- 


*The questionnaire is reprinted along with the results for this study in the 
Appendix, beginning on p. 199. Copies of the Depth Interview Guide are avail- 
able on request from the Division of American Missions of the National Lutheran 
Council, 327 La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Price, $1.00. 
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lin Sherman, Bettie Stride, John L. Thompson, Carl T. Uehling, and 
John H. Wagner. 

As this book is written, many others in denominational and interde- 
nominational offices together with university sociologists are working 
with comparable data. From these various efforts considerable light 
and new understanding may be expected to be brought into the body 
of knowledge that we have about the urban church. 

Aid was provided in the preparation of the necessary calculations 
and charts as well as in the production of the manuscript by Doris 
Hoel, Ruth Sylvan, and Dorothy Wagner. A special word of thanks 
is due to M. Theodore Heinecken of Muhlenberg Press and James A. 
Mason of the Chicago Lutheran Research and Survey office for their 
assistance in the preparation of this manuscript. The help of such 
friends as Charles Glock, Arthur Hillman, Gerhard Lenski, and Lauris 
B. Whitman at various times during the course of the study has been 
invaluable. The National Lutheran Councilf portion of this total 
study has been made possible by the contributions of the home mis- 
sion boards of the denominations participating in our agency and by 
grants from the Lilly Endowment and the Russell Sage Foundation. 
A word of thanks is also due the pastors and members of the churches 
studied. 

Though many capable hands have been at work in various parts 
of this study and though a generous amount of highly qualified counsel 
has been available to the author, he alone assumes full responsibility 
for all parts of this text. The views, opinions, and reactions expressed 
in response to the data and to the unique drama of each of these 
churches are attributable only to him. 

WALTER KLOETZLI 


tThe National Lutheran Council (NLC) is a co-operative agency for eight Luther- 
an denominations: the United Lutheran Church, the American Lutheran Church, 
the Augustana Lutheran Church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Lutheran 
Free Church, the United Evangelical Lutheran Church, the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, and the Finnish Evangelical Church. 
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INTRODUCTION 


We are concerned with the question, can the churches cope with 
the problems of the urban community? If modern man survives, pre- 
sumably he will survive as a city dweller. He must, therefore, learn 
how to live in the city. If the traditional institutions of Protestantism 
are to be part of that survival, they too must learn how to survive in 
the city. In these few words the necessity, even the urgency, of this 
study becomes apparent. 

The city is real. It is here to stay. It is the dominant influence in 
modern society, and in it are concentrated most of the pressing social 
problems of our day. In this environment twentieth-century man must 
live, and within this ceaseless flux his institutional structures must 
function with a certain degree of competence. The urban church is 
subject to the fluctuations, the tensions, and the changes of that spraw]- 
ing giant, the city. Because so many churches have disbanded or have 
broken away, Protestantism seems to be failing or at best to be having 
only limited success in the city. Church leaders have become con- 
cerned if not aroused. They ask, “Has the Protestant church really met 
the challenge of the modern urban world?” 

Pastors and laymen alike have been confronted by a host of new 
challenges and responsibilities in the midst of their shifting neighbor- 
hoods. In some cases they have been completely overwhelmed by the 
task and consequently have taken flight from it. In other instances 
there has been bold and creative adaptation and innovation in the 
face of change. This study intends to reveal some of the conditions 
which lead to effective community adjustment and action by the 
urban church, as well as the factors which block adjustment and action. 
It also probes beneath conventional statistics by analyzing congrega- 
tions’ attitudes and perceptions, roles and relationships, organizational 
structures, and strategies for meeting change. This probing was ac- 
complished in intensive interviews with selected key members of the 
congregations and by submitting detailed questionnaires to a sub- 
stantial part of the membership. 

Many churchmen are convinced that effective city churches have 
succeeded by departing from tradition. New forms of institutionalized 
religion may be arising out of the silent transformation of the church 
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responding to the compelling pressures of urban social forces. The 
point at issue is precisely this: can denominational, priestly, highly 
institutionalized religious organizations deal effectively with social 
problems without also taking on the sectarian, prophetic, or secularized 
characteristics? 

Some churchmen have insisted that the churches ought not “be con- 
formed to this world” but rather ought to “transform the world.” This 
is generally the Christian position, but some clarification is needed. 
Certainly the church should not merely be a “reed blown with the 
wind.” On the other hand, church people must be sensitive to the 
changing needs and opportunities to witness to the gospel in our | 
time. A congregation can transform and redeem its community and 
the individuals in its parish only by adapting its programs and direct- — 
ing its emphasis to meet the changed or changing needs of the com- ~ 
munity. At the same time it must not conform to its setting. | 

That churches have a responsibility for the solution of social prob- 
lems is accepted here as axiomatic. Through the questionnaires, self- 
study guides, and interviews we have sought to determine the degree 
to which some congregations have accepted this responsibility. By no 
means is it suggested here that the effectiveness of a church’s witness 
is to be considered only on the level of social action. The church 
is not a social agency. However, the very nature of urban life with 
its many impersonal social structures demands that the church witness 
responsibly to the community. In so doing it can reach and minister 
more effectively to individuals, whether they are members or not. 

An important assumption of this study is that the methods of the 
social sciences can be used to appraise characteristics of the com- 
munity—either church or neighborhood—as well as the involvement 
of church members and stages in the process of adaptation or adjust- 
ment. It is felt that these methods would show at least in part how 
congregations have acted in the face of their changing situations and 
emerging needs. Twelve Lutheran congregations in various cities in 
the United States were selected for study by the staff of the Division of 
American Missions of the National Lutheran Council. Most have been 
successful in meeting at least some of the problems of the urban 
environment; some have not. From the twelve originally studied, eight 
were selected for analysis in this text. 

Community problems considered in the selection of the churches 
were racially mixed neighborhoods, rapid population turnover, hous- 
ing deterioration or renewal, family disorganization, and urban ano- 
nymity. Where the church was responding to the problems, its action 
could take several forms: attending to the individual, meeting specific 
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community problems with concerted community action, or meeting 
generalized, impersonal problems affecting community “climate.” 
Responses varied in nature, degree, and effect. Congregational atti- 
tudes toward social changes and problems—called “perception” in this 
study—influence a church’s effectiveness of response. Other factors 
which control effectiveness are congregational and community struc- 
tures, either static or especially developed to deal with a problem, as 
well as the kind of leadership, authority, and power at work in the 
situation. Thus the sequence of stages in effective action can ordinarily 
be determined. 

Concerning “perception,” the major question is not whether the 
congregation is aware of its problems but how it looks on them. The 
nature of each problem must therefore be considered. Is it a matter 
of individual concern or a wider problem involving community or 
neighborhood? In either case, is the congregation’s response to be 
considered an act of “good citizenship and neighborliness” or as an 
outcropping of Christian faith and witness? In other words, is a con- 
gregation’s acceptance of responsibility church-related? 

Within each congregation and its neighborhood are characteristics 
which either support or hinder effective action. While responsive 
action may be centered in either the community or the church, the 
amount of change ina neighborhood plays an important role in any 
consequent action. Also, there are many different kinds of community 
structures or congregational organizations which may be operative. 
Other important variables are the geographical distribution of the 
congregation’s members and ecological processes in both congregation 
and community. A dispersed congregation may not perceive com- 
munity problems in the same way as a congregation concentrated in 
the neighborhood of the church. In any case there is always environ- 
mental influence, which will be dealt with in some detail. 

This study takes into account not only such membership char- 
acteristics as age, sex, and occupation, but also the members’ “religious 
life”: participation in religious activities, religious literacy, perception 
of the church’s responsibility and effectiveness, and attitudes toward 
the composition and program of the congregation. It recognizes that 
the leadership of a religious organization differs in several respects 
from that of any other group. The minister is traditionally a “sacred” 
leader in popular thought; theologically he is ambigiously both leader 
and servant of his congregation. Lay leadership must also be taken 
into account—its interrelations with the minister and the rest of the 
congregation as well as its perception of its own and others’ roles and 
its position in the eyes of the congregation. Equally important is the 
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distribution of power among leaders, its continuity, rotation, and 
transference. The actual authority they possess must also be considered, 
and, finally, their involvement in community activities. 

Perhaps the most important phase of this study is its attempt to 
discern the “process” by which the churches have responded to their | 
problems—an identifiable sequence of empirically definite stages in 
the adjustment to a social situation. As key events in the process we 
look for “crises,” crucial moments during each stage which determine 
the sequence. Are there different kinds of crises at different stages? 
How have they been met? We also look for a definite pattern of 
adjustment, investigating the possibility that the pattern for one 
situation may be applicable to another. 

In the selection of the eight churches for this study a deliberate 
attempt was made to secure a sampling of Lutheran congregations 
from a variety of urban situations and with different degrees of effec- 
tiveness. Among the criteria used by the staff of the Division of 
American Missions for making selections were the following: 

1. The size of the city. Larger cities provide particular problems 
and complexities because they have larger population shifts, more 
extensive neighborhood changes, and more complex organizations than 
the smaller cities. Naturally this does not mean that all large-city 
churches automatically face more difficult situations; generally, how- 
ever, they often must cope with problems unique to the large city. 
Four of the eight churches dealt with in this study are in the nation’s 
two largest metropolitan areas; the other four are in cities with less 
than a million inhabitants (the smallest is 300,000). 

2. Regional differences. The strength of the combined Christian 
witness differs distinctly from region to region just as the historical 
depth of denominations varies from one part of the nation to another. 
Generally speaking, the West Coast is one of the more unchurched 
regions of the nation, while the North Central region of the Midwest 
tends to be the most Protestant-oriented (and Lutheran-oriented ) part 
of the nation. In the older eastern cities one finds a very high proportion 
of unchurched population as well as the consistent strength of the 
Roman Catholic church. Three churches included here are eastern, 
the rest midwestern. 

3. Locale of church. Churches were selected from downtown as 
well as neighborhood settings. Obviously the role of the downtown 
church and its peculiar problems are quite different from those of 
the neighborhood church. One church in an industrial suburb was 
included as another type of urban situation. 

4, Varieties of community change. In some cases the change in a 
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neighborhood has been merely an effect of high density of population; 
in other cases it results from the in-migration of people ethnically 
similar to old occupants but on a different class level. Some neighbor- 
hoods have received in-migrant groups from the rural South, often 
including a high proportion of Negroes; others have received a move- 
ment of northern Negroes with urban backgrounds. The increase in 
urban renewal and slum clearance activities has drastically changed 
some neighborhoods, sometimes producing towering, high-density 
luxury apartments which are literally citadels of isolation from both 
community and church. All of these situations are represented here. 

5. Congregational response. There are different levels and kinds of 
response to community change and problems. Some churches have 
ignored the changing community and have assumed no responsibility 
for either the total community or individuals within it. In others there 
is highly individualized social service, but any kind of structured, 
broad concern for the total community and its organizations is lacking. 
Still others have assumed major responsibility in shaping and working 
with movements for community betterment and stabilization of highly 
transient and mobile neighborhoods. Two of the churches studied are 
at either end of this range of response; the rest can be placed some- 
where between them. 

6. Variations in ethnic emphasis. As anyone familiar with the 
Lutheran church in this country knows, the nationality or ethnic back- 
ground of the membership has often been evident. Many Lutheran 
congregations across the nation have until recent years been almost 
exclusively interested in serving people of Scandinavian or German 
background. Although this situation has long since been minimized or 
tempered in the eastern or older portions of America, it still finds 
considerable support in some of the midwestern cities and had to be 
considered in this study. 

7. Denominational distribution. Four of the largest Lutheran synods 
are represented here, not necessarily according to exact distribution. 
This is partly a geographical matter, since Lutheran synods generally 
follow regional lines, but it also includes factors of national back- 
ground and doctrinal emphasis. The United Lutheran Church (ULC), 
with two million members, is the strongest Lutheran body in the East 
and is represented here by three congregations. The Augustana synod 
(Aug. ), midwestern with a Swedish background, has 600,000 members; 
two of its churches are included in this study. Two congregations 
were also chosen from the Evangelical Lutheran Church (ELC), mid- 
western Norwegian and more than a million strong, and one from the 
American Lutheran Church (ALC), also midwestern but with a 
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German heritage and just over a million members. Since this study 
was conducted, the latter two synods have merged to form The 
American Lutheran Church (TALC), while the other two (with the 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church and the Finnish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church) are almost ready to form the Lutheran Church in 
America (LCA). 

8. Size of congregation. The range of membership of these congre- 
gations is from about 200 to 1,200 adult members. Three of the eight 
had over 800 members; three had from 500 to 800; two had less than 
500. 

The above factors are not listed necessarily in order of priority; 
they form rather a series of considerations which were used in selecting 
churches for the study. Naturally, only Lutheran churches were con- 
sidered, since the study was conducted by the National Lutheran 
Council; however, these eight churches were never considered to be 
a representative or a reliable sample of NLC urban congregations. The 
hope has always been that the research program and its data might 
provide the insights needed to understand the urban church. The 
emphasis, therefore, has been on looking behind the scenes into some 
of the generally undocumented yet nevertheless definable character- 
istics of certain urban churches as they perform their ministries. This 
book, then, is not intended to be a definitive study of the urban church; 
it is rather an introductory analysis of recently obtained data, to be 
used by all who are concerned with city problems and the church’s 
involvement with them. More detailed or restrictive analyses are now 
being developed from the same data. 

The organization of the book is simple. Section I covers each church 
separately, providing the “portrait” of each necessary for any real 
understanding of its situation. Section II presents for comparison the 
membership characteristics, church life, and congregational and com- 
munity “perception” of all eight churches in juxtaposition. An After- 
word by Charles Y. Glock places this study in its sociological context. 

One final note: the names of the churches and communities are 
necessarily fictional, in order to preserve a certain degree of anonymity 
for the congregations and pastors involved in the study. However, no 
important data has been excluded because of this treatment. Cities 
are not named, nor are any persons, but there has been no attempt to 
conceal the characteristics of either. Documentation of certain material 
quoted in these chapters has necessarily been omitted, since it would 
in every case reveal the identities of both city and church. 


SECTION | 
Portraying the Churches 


Part 1: Downtown Churches 


The beginning of the story of any city lies at its center, the heart 
of the human activity and imagination which informs both its life 
and its landscape. It is this “core,” known variously as Main Street, the 
Loop, Downtown, or the central business district, which represents 
the image of a city. From it the city has grown and expanded to its 
outermost reaches; toward it are drawn the pursuits of men through 
converging lines of trade, travel, and communication. But the core 
of a city is more than a geographical center, more than a landmark to 
the original settlement of the community—it is the embodiment of the 
urban, industrial order, the prevailing social fact of our times. 

The beginning of the story of the city church is also to be found 
in the core of the city, for here began the city’s religious life inter- 
woven with the fabric of events that comprise a city’s past and present. 
A study of the urban church must begin with its downtown institutions. 


Chapter 1 


St. John’s 


Name: St. John’s Lutheran Church 


Synod: United Lutheran Church (predominantly eastern) 


Location: business center of an inland eastern city with two- 
thirds of a million population serving metropolitan area of two 
million 


Membership: about 1,100 baptized (900 confirmed ) 


Founded only a few years beyond the infancy of the city itself, 
St. John’s is truly a downtown church, situated in the city’s administra- 
tive and commercial core and centrally located throughout its long 
history. Organized in the 1830's, it stands today only a few blocks from 
its original location. It has had a succession of strong, capable, and re- 
sponsible pastors and has recently been making some creative and 
positive attempts to serve the young adult, the business worker, and 
the weekday office building employee of the center city. 


History 

In the year in which St. John’s was organized, over 120 years ago, 
the population of the city was less than 20,000 and was concentrated 
in the vicinity of the present central business district. Railroads and 
waterways brought accelerated industrial growth to the city during 
the nineteenth century, and the area in which St. John’s is situated 
became a compact commercial center, occupied by large office 
buildings. 

With six other churches in the vicinity, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, St. John’s traces a past of transition from relatively local 
parish origins to a more or less typical downtown ministry. But, in 
certain respects, it has always been related to the wider city rather 
than to an immediate locale, both as mother church to a number of 
congregations and as a continuing, visible, and centrally situated land- 
mark of the denomination’s work in the region. Unlike most Lutheran 
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city churches in the nineteenth century (and afterward), St. John’s 
was organized to serve an English-speaking congregation from a 
fairly wide area of residence, not a tightly knit “pocket” of central or 
northern Europeans using their own language. 

As the city expanded, the geographical spread of the congregation 
increased. Already before the mid-nineteenth century, the pastor of 
St. John’s had to cope with this situation in his visitations. According 
to one account: 


The congregation was scattered over the city and a half-dozen suburbs. 
There were neither railroads nor street cars. Only in the center of the 
city were there pavements or boardwalks. ... Along the streets and lanes 
of the city, across its hills and valleys, through rain and mud, heat and 
dust, trudged the young pastor. 


In today’s enlarged physical community served by a modern trans- 
portation system, the pastor is faced by the same kind of dispersal. 

Naturally, this situation has always caused a major emphasis upon 
the teaching and preaching ministry of the church. Sixteen different 
pastors have served St. John’s, with length of service ranging from 
less than a year to more than twenty years. More than a few have been 
noted and remembered for their outstanding preaching ability, un- 
doubtedly a large factor in the ability of the church to maintain a 
dispersed membership. One of the earliest and most renowned of its 
pastors is remembered in this fashion: 


During his pastorate . . . he was undoubtedly one of the most popular 
of our pulpit orators. And up to that day, it is doubtful if any of our 
city clergymen had attracted larger numbers outside of their own con- 
gregations, than those who statedly attended his preaching. This was 
especially the case at night service, when sitting accommodations could 
scarcely be secured by the those who thronged to hear him. 


This same pastor is better known as one of the pioneers of Lutheran 
missionary and charitable work in this country. And St. John’s, at 
least sporadically, has always counted a “missionary spirit” as an aspect 
of its life and tradition, attributing its origins to that pastor. 

More recently, it is still apparent that the relative success of the 
church’s mission is heavily dependent upon the quality of its pastors. 
The last three pastorates (including the present one) have been instru- 
mental in raising the church to its previous high status, after an ebb 
in the early part of this century. Drastic changes were made, and, 
during the first of these three pastorates, according to one congrega- 
tional leader, “A church that was obscure in the life of a great city 
became . .. an important voice in the life of the community.” This 
pastor had found the church “tragically run down both from the 
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standpoint of membership and physical facilities,’ but soon “en- 
thusiasm grew and what at first appeared to be a very disheartened 
membership quickly changed into an enthusiastic group.” In the 
thirty years following, the image of the church has continued to 
improve. 

Meanwhile, the central commercial core of the city, like those of 
many American cities, has undergone a revitalization through private 
and public redevelopment programs. This program has served not 
only to raise the economic and social status of the core area, but also 
to provide the increasingly fragmented metropolis with a focal gather- 
ing place and cultural meeting point. It is in this situation that St. 
John’s finds itself today. 


Environs 

Although it serves a vast industrial region of six million people, the 
commercial core in which St. John’s is located is quite compact, cover- 
ing less than 400 acres. Only a few hundred persons have permanent 
residence in the area, but in the daytime many thousands are drawn 
to the district for work, shopping, or pleasure. The church is located 
on a major thoroughfare near the edge of the district, surrounded by 
office buildings, hotels, and heavily traveled traffic arteries. To the 
west extends a congested residential area, currently undergoing a 
face-lifting, while to the north, east, and south of the district are 
industrial areas, waterways, and railways. Beyond these lie the metro- 
politan residential districts. 

Since 1945 approximately one-fourth of the core area has been 
entirely rebuilt; fifty new buildings have gone up, the first in several 
decades, including several in the immediate vicinity of St. John’s. 
The blighted residential section to the west is being replaced by upper- 
income dwellings and a cultural center, to be separated from the 
business center by expressways, parking areas, and green space. Ac- 
cording to a recent history of the church: 


During these years the downtown area had been experiencing a.. . 
renaissance, and many new buildings and apartments had been built in 
the neighborhood of the church, so that the growth of the congregation 
was steady and active. The place of the downtown church in this great 
metropolis took on new importance. . . 


Members of St. John’s consistently interpret these physical changes 
as beneficial to the church. About the new residential area to the west, 
one member said, “As far as that area was concerned, the people 
being moved out was a good thing. .. . They had a lot of undesirables, 
drug addicts, drunks, panhandlers. . . . A better quality of people 
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will be there now.” The creation of a nearby convention center was 
welcomed because “people who come to conventions would visit the 
church.” A negative effect of the reconstruction was mentioned: the 
damage to the church’s interior caused by the construction of a nearby 
new office building. But the members at no time expressed the possi- 
bility that the church might influence center city changes; only the 
effects, good or ill, seem to concern them. 

St. John’s is one of some 200 churches of its own denomination in 
the metropolitan area, but for various reasons its congregation, over 
1,000 adults and children, is twice the size of the average Lutheran 
church in the region. 


Physical Facilities 


St. John’s has a relatively large edifice, although it is dwarfed in 
the company of so many tall office buildings. Originally constructed 
in the late 1880's, it houses a sanctuary seating 500, a chapel for 150, 
a dining hall and kitchen, offices, and other rooms. Of late, the church 
has spent something like a quarter of a million dollars toward the 
renewal of its interior and exterior facilities, thus going along with 
the trend of its surroundings. This reveals an understanding of its 
function in the core area; there has also been recognition that a major 
problem for the future lies in the limitations of its physical facilities. 


Composition of Congregation 


Of the entire baptized membership, including approximately 550 
female and 450 male members, one-fourth is accounted for by women 
over 55 years old, while well over half consists of men and women 45 
or older. Children 14 and younger constitute 15 per cent, young people 
from 20 to 34 only slightly more. 

In addition to being rather “old,” the congregation is also relatively 
homogeneous. Of its more than 400 employed persons, over 50 per 
cent are in clerical occupations and a bit less than 20 per cent are 
sales workers, while 15 per cent are classified as operatives and semi- 
skilled workers, and only 7 per cent as professional and technical 
workers. A relatively high proportion of the adult membership has 
attended college, and members’ incomes lie within the “middle” range. 
It is interesting to note here that many members of the congregation 
consider themselves to be a diverse group. They refer usually to occu- 
pational diversity: “We have all kinds . . . professional people, pro- 
fessors, dentists, doctors, lawyers . . . there are some factory workers.” 
However, their homogeneity is implicitly revealed in their expression 
that the membership is “pretty varied,” mentioning as proof the few 
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minority group members in the church. Said one, “We have a Negro 
member that we've had for a long time; and a Jewish family .. . 
they've been in pretty long too... .” 

Members indicate that a number of nationalities are represented in 
the congregation, and also that a number of members were not Lu- 
therans prior to joining St. John’s. Generally the greater diversity of 
background appears in the younger families and youth organizations. 
According to one member, “About 40 per cent of our Young Married 
Couples were formerly split faiths.” 

Geographically the congregation is well dispersed. One member 
laughingly suggested that the community served by the church is the 
entire county, and his jesting definition is probably correct. Only ten 
members of the congregation, none of them elders, deacons, trustees, 
or Sunday school teachers, live within a mile of St. John’s; no Sunday 
school student comes from that area. However, most live within thirty 
minutes traveling distance, and prefer not to live within the vicinity 
of the church, mentioning dislike for the commercial area, apartment 
living, and high rents in the district. One member summarized the 
typical attitude: “I like to live away from business, but I like to come 
down for the prestige of attending St. John’s Church, and to hear 
both the pastor and the fine music.” 


Lay Leadership 

The organization of the congregation is centered in its council, 
twelve men elected for three-year terms at an annual congregational 
meeting. In many respects the council, presided over by the pastor, is 
the carrier of the tradition of St. John’s. Councilmen are entrusted 
with the burden of responsibility for the workings of the church; ac- 
cordingly, there is a recognition that they are major participants of 
a continuity extending through the history of the life of St. John’s. 
Many of the men are members in long standing. 

All are either professional or white-collar workers, described by 
themselves or members of the congregation as “men of affairs,” “those 
with college background,” “those who are spiritual,” “good steady men 
. . . with common sense,” and “fairly well off.” Like the pastor, most 
live between five and ten miles from the church. According to the 
pastor, “They're devoted to the church . . . are aware of their spiritual 
tasks. . . . They relate finances and property to the total purpose 
of the church. . . . Theyre the biggest givers to the church, that is, 
financially, they're the right men for the job.” He did note that “they 
need more personal devotional life,” faced by the pressures of business 
and social life. The council members themselves commented on the 
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co-operative and willing spirit of the group as a whole. 

Meetings of the council produce “healthy differences of opinion,” 
according to the pastor, although his resolutions are “usually adopted.” 
A council member said, “The pastor doesn’t exercise a controlling 
voice, but he does exercise a great deal of leadership.” Only occasional- 
ly are there differences of opinion between pastor and council, and 
then involving such minor matters as distribution of palms on Palm 
Sunday or the selection of bulletin covers. These matters, however, 
suggest the council’s role within the wider currents of church policy. 
It is also apparent that any major departures from the regular pattern 
of church activity are rather dependent upon the initiative and re- 
sources of the pastor. 


The Pastor 


Now serving his fourth pastorate in the twenty years since his 
ordination, the pastor came to St. John’s in the mid-fifties, considering 
his duties as “a challenge to develop downtown church life.” At his 
previous church, in a major city of a nearby state, he had been active 
in civic concerns involving human relations and had worked in the 
development of an inter-racial ministry. Son of a Lutheran minister, he 
first studied the sciences in college before deciding to become a 
minister. Since his ordination he has undertaken postgraduate work 
and holds an advanced theological degree. 

“The acute concern,” the pastor has commented, “is how God can 
get hold of modern man in his secularized and complex existence.” 
Thus, in the unique situation of a church finding itself at the core of 
a modern city, he finds a striking opportunity to articulate his “con- 
cern.” Believing that “Christian faith is relevant to every phase and 
experience, for God has redeemed the whole of man,” he attempts to 
direct congregational effort toward not only “knowing” faith but 
“relating” it. “How a man treats his wife is conditioned by his faith; 
how he approaches his work—all are given meaning by his faith.” The 
pastor lists his responsibilities as follows: “to make clear the Gospel 
of Christ in teaching and preaching situations”; “to confront men 
with the claim of God in personal and group situations’; “to be a pastor 
to people ... in times of crisis”; “to be the administrative head for 
the congregation as an organized entity.” 

In view of the special situation at St. John’s the pastor considers his 
most important role to be teaching and preaching. Thus he spends 
about one-third of his time in study, sermon preparation, and teaching, 
but indicates that he would prefer to spend even more time on this 
aspect of his work. However, administrative duties consume about 
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twenty hours a week, and, since at least three different sermons are 
preached in a week, the time he spends on study and preparation 
would appear to be minimal. 

His sermons impress members of the congregation as being relevant 
to their situation, which is of course his intent. His theory on preaching 
is: “No sermon is a sermon without the biblical text; and no biblical 
text is the Word of God unless it is relevant to the person of the 
hearer.” An Easter sermon contained the following statement: “I can 
say to you that the very existence of the church has meant that Christ 
lives in the hearts of people to change lives and make them better. 
That’s the meaning of Easter every day of your life.” 

The major problems confronting St. John’s as set down by the 
pastor are consistent with his wider interests and concerns. They in- 
clude “evangelization and training of capable leaders,” “the proper 
education and whole church experience of young people,” “lay contact 
and care of fellow members,” as well as the problem of staff, facilities, 
and finances “to carry on the program.” On matters of social concern 
he theorizes that “the gospel offers radical solutions to social problems 
not based on traditional patterns of behavior to which conservatives 
pay homage.” The “real solution” to such issues as racial tension and 
world dissension “can only be on a religious basis . . . a new spirit 
in individual man under the impact of God’s judgment and grace.” 


The Program 


Like those in a number of downtown churches, the program of St. 
John’s is a curious blend of the more traditional activities of a congre- 
gation-centered community church and the newer departures necessi- 
tated by its unique setting and, in this case, usually introduced by 
the pastor. Of course, some of the activities are not much different 
from those of any Lutheran church. Two Sunday morning services 
are usually attended by about half the total membership along with 
fifty to seventy-five nonmembers. Communion is held at intervals 
according to the church year six times a year, attended on the average 
by two-thirds of the communicant membership; Wednesday night 
services are conducted in Lent. The Sunday school, serving all from 
preschool age to adults, has an enrollment of over 200. 

The more traditional aspects of the program are represented by such 
auxiliary organizations as the Luther League (high school students 
and younger), a men’s brotherhood organization, and, for women 
over 25, an altar guild, a chapel guild, a sewing society, and two 
mission-oriented groups known as the “Emma Jacobs Society” and 
the “Carver Mission Friends.” (These latter especially suggest a well- 
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seated tradition.) Then there are various committees, attached to the 
church council, including finance, social service, music, membership, 
trustees, and pulpit committees, and, until recently, a cemetery lots 
committee. 

Although the above program seems inclusive, it gives little indica- 
tion, except in the number of nonmembers attending services, of the 
downtown situation of the church. In recent years, however, there have 
been innovations which draw major attention to the church’s locale. 
Sunday services are broadcast weekly, noonday services are held 
Wednesdays and Thursdays and followed by luncheons, attention has 
been paid to publicity and promotion, as well as to counseling services. 
Evangelism and kitchen committees have been added to the congrega- 
tional structure. 

Under the present pastor some significant moves have been made, 
consistent with his emphasis on involvement and relevance. A volun- 
teer choir was added to the paid vocal group to encourage “proper 
musical training and development for the congregation.” (The church 
has long been known for the high quality of its music.) Evangelism 
teams cover sections of the city, following up on names secured at 
services or at the coffee and fellowship hour which now follows the 
second service on Sunday. A young adult group was organized to 
serve “single young people who are beginning their life’s work in a 
great city.” The Young Married Couples group was reorganized and 
has become a major force in the church. Finally, an adult night school 
was formed to offer weekly classes, on a fee basis, in Bible study, 
church history, doctrine and music, psychology, etc. In general, the 
new aspects of the program appeal to younger people and lead them 
into positions of more responsibility in the congregation. 


Special Concerns and Problems 


As already noted above, most of the matters to which St. John’s 
must give special attention are involved either with its unique history 
or its unusual location. But there are other problems which it has in 
common with most city churches. As a whole the congregation, led 
by an active pastor, is vitally interested in both the present image of 
the church and its future prospects. 

A prominent church with a dispersed congregation offers some im- 
portant concerns. “We're like the window of the Lutheran church,” 
one young member commented; this image is representative of congre- 
gational opinion. They realize the prestige location and status of St. 
John’s, and thus look on the sermon and the music program as having 
to maintain consistently high quality. In addition, “The church always 
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has a responsibility as the mother church of the Lutheran churches of 
the city,’ according to one member. “I guess if this were a Roman 
Catholic church, it might be thought of as a cathedral.” At the same 
time, some of the older members seemingly regret the lack of pastoral 
visitation which is a result of scattered membership and having a 
pastor caught up in his downtown work. Sensitive to this problem, the 
pastor envisions such solutions as added staff members, lay visitations, 
and community groups gathering in members’ homes for Bible study, 
prayer, and fellowship. At the same time, the congregation looks on 
itself as a “friendly” church, which possibly reflects the new departures 
toward wider areas of service for the downtown community; the 
anonymity of the downtown area is combatted by the personal friendli- 
ness of its members. 

There is a certain tension inherent in the situation of St. John’s 
which is common to many downtown churches. Here is a church with 
a strong tradition and a congregationally oriented program for a 
dispersed but faithful body of members which is also attempting to 
reach out to the wider human community centered in the business 
district. Naturally, there is some understandable regret expressed by 
some members for the “change from old to new,” the “departure from 
the traditional.” But older members generally are receptive to, if not 
especially enthusiastic about, the “new life” being brought into the 
church; they seem to recognize the importance of the pastor’s concen- 
trated efforts to work with youth groups. 

Perhaps the greatest area of concern for St. John’s is the discovery 
and definition of its exact responsibilities to the community. “We're 
needed down here,” said one member with thirty years in the congre- 
gation. “We have a mission to accomplish.” The mission itself is still 
in the making. The pastor is anxious for added staff members to “work 
in the field of social action,” including pastoral counseling. Specific 
projects underway are social programs for the aged and for “wheel 
chair’ young people. But members of the congregation still see their 
immediate work as congregationally oriented. The Sunday school 
serves members’ children almost exclusively, and there seems to be 
little desire to reach residents of immediately adjoining community 
areas. The question of taking Negroes into the church has never been 
discussed formally—there is one Negro member—but members foresee 
no integration problem, even though the residential area to the west is 
predominantly Negro. The pastor was assured before taking his call 
that there would be no restriction on the basis of race, but so far, 
according to a member, “no approach has ever been made to them.” 

Financial problems are felt acutely by the pastor, not so much by the 
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congregation. Plans are being made for a two-year development fund 
of $80,000 to aid the “social action” program, but only the pastor seems 
concerned about the overall financial situation, with money needed 
for physical facilities and additional staff. About two-thirds of the 
communicant members make pledges to current expenses, less than 
half contribute to benevolences. Endowment income is slight, less 
than $1,000 a year, and about 8 per cent of the total income of $70,000 
is obtained from loose offerings at services. One-fourth of the total 
income goes to benevolences, the remainder is equally divided between 
salaries and local expenses. 


Summary 

Since its “reawakening” thirty years ago and through the continuing 
efforts of three ministers, the image of St. John’s has changed de- 
cidedly. Members who can remember earlier days have various 
impressions of the change—the church is friendlier, or more alive to 
the community, or more physically attractive, or more suited to a 
downtown program, or more attentive to the needs of young people. 
In any case there has been a change, and if perhaps many members are 
still drawn to St. John’s for reasons of prestige and church prominence, 
there is perhaps also a reawakening of the “missionary spirit” which 
informed the church at its beginnings. At one time this spirit was 
embodied in the mothering of new congregations in the city and 
suburbs and in willing support of missionary and benevolent enter- 
prises in the church-at-large. Today that spirit might take form as 
support for “radically” new innovations in a ministry within the heart 
of a city. What departures have already been made could not have 
been accomplished without congregational support. 


Chapter 2 


Immanuel 


Name: Immanuel Lutheran Church 


Synod: United Lutheran Church (predominantly eastern) 


Location: outer edge of the commercial center of a huge eastern 
metropolis 


Membership: about 1,000 baptized (800 confirmed ) 


Situated in the midst of a vast metropolitan region, Immanuel, an 
old, established congregation on the fringe of the city’s commercial 
area, has seen its surroundings undergo a startling change in recent 
years. A lower middle-class residential area is being transformed; 
rundown brownstone dwellings are giving way to high, sleek luxury 
apartment buildings with upper-income inhabitants. Within the last 
ten years Immanuel has made a significant transition, too; its ethnically 
oriented ministry is being replaced by a consciousness of responsibility 
for its neighborhood, and its pastor has introduced an evangelism and 
adult education program imaginatively molded for the sophisticated 
apartment dweller. 


History 

Like most of the churches and synagogues in the area, Immanuel 
dates from the nineteenth century in one of the country’s oldest cities; 
unlike most, it has never, until recent years, had their metropolitan- 
wide orientation. The community, known as “West End,” developed 
rather early as a comfortable residential section bordering the city’s 
central area. Since the 1930’s the neighborhood had been “going down” 
—that is, the middle-class residents were dispersing outward, and 
new residents much lower on the economic scale were moving in. 
Thereafter, West End gradually evolved into an important com- 
mercial and governmental center, and the high-rise luxury apartments 
with their new type of inhabitant began to appear. Immanuel, which 
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could once describe itself as a “family church” serving a “family-type 
situation’—that is, the large number of German-background people 
who once lived in the neighborhood—soon found itself to be a down- 
town church surrounded by a different sort of population, with 
assorted ethnic backgrounds well outside the traditional reach of 
the congregation. 

For many years Immanuel led a placid existence as, according to 
one member, “a social club—well, even more specifically, a German 
club,” never attempting to reach anyone in the community beyond the 
few blocks immediately surrounding the church. With the dispersion of 
ethnic Germans to the suburbs came a severe drop in membership; 
during one three-year span, the adult enrollment went from 3,000 to 
900. But the area rebounded and, in the mid-1950’s, Immanuel began 
to discover its responsibilities. 

This took place with the arrival of a new pastor, who immediately 
initiated a congregational self-study to discover the possibility of the 
church’s work in the community. A congregational retreat followed, 
where the members were instilled with “a tremendous amount of 
enthusiasm and interest,” according to the pastor. This new sense of 
responsibility for the community was to take shape in planning and 
finance committees and a definite program. Today, as stated in the 
Master Plan for Immanuel Church,” a pamphlet published by the 
church: 


Immanuel definitely is on the move, due to the retreat experience and 
the inspiration which it has wrought in all participants. . . . Any moves 
which Immanuel will make, and must make, should be reasonable, 
pointed, and geared to the needs of our people and of our community. 


Environs 


A commercial and governmental center in its own right, West End, 
the community served by Immanuel, is also a residential district, in- 
cluding both permanent residences and hotel accommodations. There- 
fore it is not, strictly speaking, “downtown,” but offers the unusual 
situation of a “neighborhood” which shares many characteristics with 
the downtown area. 

About one third of the West End area is used for residential pur- 
poses, including houses, apartments, and hotels. Here live 60,000 
permanent residents, with accommodations for 20,000 transients. As a 
whole, the area is recognized as a place of fashionable residence, due 
to both its origins in the nineteenth century and its present high-cost 
luxury living units. However, there are two distinct components in the 
neighborhood: the remnant of the older community and others in a 
relatively low income bracket living in the remaining brownstones, as 
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well as the newer group with higher incomes and educational levels. 
Thus over one-third of the community’s employed persons are in pro- 
fessional, technical, and managerial occupations; another one-fourth 
are clerical or sales workers, and one-fifth are domestic help or service 
workers. It is no puzzle to discover where each occupational group 
finds residence in West End. 

The neighborhood is coming more and more to reflect its proximity 
to the city’s commercial core, particularly in the makeup of its popula- 
tion. Older couples, childless couples, and unattached men and women 
predominate. More than half the population is over 45; less than 12 
per cent is under 20. Women from 35 to 65 comprise nearly one-third 
of the total population and men are the minority in all age groupings 
except the 25-35 range. West End’s recent history is reflected in its 
ethnic makeup: in 1950 one-fourth of its residents were foreign-born 
(over half from northern Europe). Undoubtedly this percentage is 
lower. today. Nonwhite races account for less than 1 per cent of the 
population. 

So it can be seen that West End has become more and more a pres- 
tige location with a definite community atmosphere. The apartments 
attract people with comfortable incomes and a desire to live in the 
city, near their places of employment and the “life” of the city. With 
all its diversity of background and its rather strange history, West End 
is becoming increasingly homogeneous both economically and socially. 

The churches of West End mirror both its history and its present 
situation. Not far from Immanuel is St. James Protestant Episcopal 
Church, known throughout the city, a large (3,000 members) church 
dating from the early nineteenth century. With a huge budget and an 
extensive educational and social service program, it functions both as 
a downtown church for the city as a whole and as a community- 
related parish. 

The large staff includes four clergymen, as well as social service, 
medical, religious education, and program directors. Then there is 
Washington Street Methodist Church (average Sunday attendance: 
1,500), functioning for its denomination in a manner similar to St. 
James. Three ministers head its twenty-seven-member staff. Both 
churches draw less than one-third of their membership from the West 
End, but both are engaged in community service, St. James with an 
affiliated community center, Washington Street with a weekday nur- 
sery. As prestige churches in a prestige environment, they are oriented 
both to their community and to the city-at-large. 

There are, of course, several other Protestant churches in West End, 
all considerably smaller than those mentioned above. Three (Episco- 
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palian, Reformed, and Presbyterian) serve congregations with mixed 
social and economic backgrounds and operate programs to serve social 
and recreational needs in the area. The rest are similar to Immanuel 
in that they have always served distinct ethnic groupings in the neigh- 
borhood (including Swedish and French Protestants ). 

In addition, there are six Roman Catholic churches and three Jewish 
synagogues in the area. St. John’s Cathedral is the focal point for one 
and a half million Catholics in the metropolitan area and draws up 
to 10,000 to its Sunday services. West End Synagogue holds a similar 
prestige status for the city’s Jews. But most of the other non-Protestant 
churches reflect early settlements of national and ethnic groups (Italian, 
Bohemian, etc. ). | 

On the whole, then, the churches of West End illustrate the role 
of the community itself in relation to the wider city. West End is at 
the same time a residential neighborhood and an integral part of the 
citys commercial core; the churches serve a variety of residential 
needs, while some of them represent their denominations for the city 
as a whole. But it is in serving the residents of West End that the 
churches face their largest task; statistics on affiliated membership show 
that out of 60,000 permanent residents there are only 21,000 church 
members (13,000 Roman Catholics, 2,000 Jews, and 6,000 Protestants ). 
As Immanuel’s pastor points out, the missionary possibilities are clear. 


Physical Facilities 


In use for more than fifty years, the church of Immanuel Lutheran 
congregation is of fairly good size—the sanctuary seats 600—and is 
adjoined by a parsonage and a parish hall. Both congregational mem- 
bers and outsiders use many of its facilities, which include classrooms, 
meeting hall, gymnasium, and bowling alleys. The church has had 
only one other location in its history, also within the environs of 
West End. 


Composition of Congregation 


Two-thirds of the total baptized membership of Immanuel is female; 
women over 35 constitute nearly half the membership. Also, women 
45 and over contribute over half of the church’s total income, while all 
the male members contribute about one-third. Most of the latter are 
in the middle-age range. There are only about thirty members between 
the ages of five and twenty, comprising less than 3 per cent of the 
total membership, but there are also about eighty children under five 
on the rolls. 

Members of the church consider themselves to be a relatively homo- 
geneous group, and their estimate continues to hold true. There is a 
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certain pride in the German background; said one member, “We 
actually have very few folks that aren't of a good solid German back- 
ground. I would say that at least half the people coming in now [new 
members] are from a German background.” As a matter of fact, ethnic 
Germans comprise well over half the membership; less than 10 per cent 
of the total membership do not have roots in northern or northwestern 
Europe. The minority includes some Poles and Hungarians, and a 
few Negroes. 

The members also correctly identify themselves as a middle-class 
grouping of more than modest means. One estimated the average 
yearly income to be $6,000 and declared that “members are primarily 
white-collar and executive.” Actually, less than 12 per cent of the 
employed members fall outside this classification. Clerical work occu- 
pies more than a third of employed members; 30 per cent are in pro- 
fessional occupations, 15 per cent have managerial positions. 

As a result of the migration in the thirties, about half the members 
live beyond five miles from the church, only one-fifth within a half- 
mile. Two-thirds of the church council and half the Sunday school 
teachers are in the first category. 


Lay Leadership 


Although reportedly representative of the membership according to 
congregational opinion, Immanuel’s leadership appears to be concen- 
trated among the members of a higher economic level. One member 
allowed that “four persons on the council out of twenty-six are much 
wealthier than the average run of members.” Another explained, “All 
of the men on the council should know a considerable amount about 
business. We are not interested in getting any Tom, Dick, or Harry 
on the council.” 

Apparently, the church council is a select group of highly efficient 
leaders. According to one observer, the church council is a “closed cor- 
poration,” with nominations taken care of by a committee; “it is highly 
irregular to have any names entered from the floor.” Nevertheless, it is 
a “functioning body which works co-operatively with the pastor and 
has the approval of the church at large.” The pastor also looks favorably 
on his council, pointing out their “executive ability,” their understand- 
ing of policy decisions, and their avoidance of petty details. He adds, 
“We must say as a very strong point of the board that these men are 
very Christian and I say this in the best sense of the word.” 


The Pastor 


In one of his sermons the pastor of Immanuel said these words to 
his congregation: 
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You are asked here, “How do you preach the Christian message? Never 
to anyone perhaps?” That’s shirking your duty, you know. By talking 
about nice sociability at pretty affairs in church parlors? . . . By self- 
righteous smugness? By ... identifying your church with certain national, 
racial, cultural, economic groups and their little idiosyncrasies which we 
love so much and feel called to preserve even if the heavens fall inP 
There is not a ghost of a chance for that sort of preaching, Paul says. 


This illustrates the problem which the pastor faced when he first came 
to Immanuel several years ago, and his response to it. He saw his re- 
sponsibility as one of guiding the congregation to the realization “that 
the grace of God is all-inclusive . .. and is offered to all men.” Thus he 
initiated the self-study and retreat which broke ground toward a re- 
newal of congregational life. 

The pastor evaluates his role at Immanuel as requiring first of all a 
“closeness” to the members in order to “understand their needs, their 
way of thinking, and their way of life.” If this is accomplished, the 
people can “feel, because of what he says and what he is, God’s will 
and love in all life’s situations.” The role also demands a high quality 
of preaching, because of the prestige location and the intelligence of 
the listeners. Says the pastor, “It is important that the preacher not 
be sloppy in any sense of the word. He must be intellectually sound 
and intellectually convincing and challenging.” The sermon “must be 
true to the text... . It must preach the Gospel. . . . It must be prepared 
with compelling logic. .. . The delivery must be excellent, especially in 
this area.” He does not consider the sermon an educational occasion 
but rather as “a confrontation of the believer with Christ.” But mem- 
bers of the congregation, most of whom speak highly of the pastor's 
sermons, do consider the hearing of a sermon as an educational 
experience. 

An unusual loyalty is expressed by members of Immanuel to their 
pastor; it has resulted in a generally willing and co-operative accept- 
ance—if not enthusiasm—for the programs he has initiated. Although 
part of this loyalty may simply be evidence of Immanuel’s loyalty to 
itself, a traditional possession of the church, it also reveals the personal 
attraction of the pastor. His keen sensitivity to the needs and ways of 
his people has won their confidence, and their generosity in giving both 
time and money to the new programs has been the result. 


The Program 


The most outstanding facet of Immanuel’s activities is, of course, 
the Master Plan for Immanuel Church and its accompanying depar- 
tures. It reveals a genuine turning from a closely bound fellowship to 
a body aware of its responsibility to the community. There is still a 
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certain vagueness about the meaning of this “community service”; some 
members see it embodied in leaving the church door open at all hours 
for private devotions or in a noonday program of worship services. But, 
says one member, “Compared to other Lutheran congregations, Im- 
manuel is doing very good. It’s beginning to roll . . . but compared 
to big Protestant churches like St. James or Washington Street we 
actually aren’t doing much. They are serving the community. . . . We're 
starting to do this now.” 

Admittedly, then, Immanuel is groping, instilled by the thought, “We 
must serve the community” but lacking experience and confronted by 
a unique and elusive environment. Nevertheless, this groping has re- 
sulted in a near-tripling of financial contributions, an enlargement of 
staff, the development of an evangelism committee and the reactiva- 
tion of a stewardship committee, the addition of new organizational 
programs, and an emphasis on adult education within several existing 
organizations. The church facilities are being used by nonmembers as 
well as the nearly twenty church organizations. The Master Plan is as 
yet in the embryonic stage, but there is forward motion. 

Meanwhile the normal activities of any church are carried on. Two 
Sunday services (the earlier a Communion service) are held; Com- 
munion is also celebrated at the main service on the first Sunday of 
each month. Two evening services are held each Wednesday (Com- 
munion on the first Wednesday of the month), and noonday services 
are daily. A typical Sunday finds about eighteen people at the early 
Communion, approximately 225 (including sixty nonmembers) at the 
main services. About thirty-five attend Wednesday vespers, while the 
twenty-minute noonday services draw from three to ten. The pastor 
does not conceal his dissatisfaction with attendance: “I believe that 
the reason . . . is simply tradition. It is the old German emphasis on 
three or four festival services a year at which time the church is packed, 
you know.” Other possible reasons, as pointed out by a member, are 
the long distances which must be traveled and the loss of contact with 
many whose names still appear on the membership rolls. 

Sunday school attendance is low—about forty children a week— 
which is not surprising considering the few children in the church, the 
scattered membership, and the decreasing number of children in the 
community. At least one member expressed regret that more attention 
was not paid to the Sunday school program; behind this feeling was 
probably a deeper regret for the lack of closeness and “fellowship” in 
the church. Only one-fourth of the membership participates in the 
meetings of the church’s many organizations, although about half hold 
membership in the affiliated auxiliary organizations. 
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Accompanying the recent changes in the church’s program has been 
a new “tone” in church life, manifested chiefly in changes in the wor- 
ship service. “The whole worship service is far more liturgical than 
before,” noted the pastor, and added, “It must be businesslike and pro- 
fessional.” The use of the new Service Book of the Lutheran church 
and other departures from old, familiar practices symbolize Immanuel’s 
efforts to raise the tone of its services in keeping with the urbanity of 
its environment. 


Special Concerns and Problems 


Immanuel has two major areas of concern: its own attitudes and the 
peculiar nature of its environment. About the first the pastor says, 
“We have a long way to go... in the change of psychological atti- 
tudes. .. . In the old guard, the older people do not like the fact that 
there are so many new people, not only in the congregation but also 
in the leadership.” Several members remarked that these older mem- 
bers miss “the clubby atmosphere that we used to have” and are upset 
by the presence of so many strangers in what used to be a family 
church. 

But there is more to the problem than simply the nostalgia of an 
“old guard.” As a whole, the congregation desires to serve its com- 
munity, but it thinks usually in terms of ministering to an “upper- 
crust’ element, possibly in reaction against its solid middle-class back- 
ground. At the same time there is a certain reticence about setting up 
a program similar to that of the large Protestant churches in the area, 
those which presently attract upper-class groups. According to one 
observer, “The assumption is that, as a Lutheran church, they [Im- 
manuel’s congregation] have something to offer, although for the most 
part the [members] are unable to state what this uniqueness represents.” 

Some members are alarmed by the presence of several Negroes in 
the congregation. Said one Sunday school teacher, “I have one Negro 
child in my Sunday school class and I know that his mother has been 
very offended by the remarks she’s heard some people of the congre- 
gation make.” Another member said, “Oh, I have nothing against them, 
understand, but I can tell you one thing. There will be a lot of pressure 
later for individual glasses at Communion if we get more Negroes into 
the church. . . .” However, there has been no discussion of the issue 
either at congregational or council meetings, and, as the pastor says, 
“Actually the question is a bit remote because of the complete lack of 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans in the community.” 

There is some awareness in the congregation that the community 
is not entirely upper or middle class, and that people of lower financial 
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means are included in the responsibility of the church. The problem 
arises in a discussion of the Sunday school. One member said, “We 
have children from very poor families and children from extremely 
wealthy families. Perhaps because of these two widely divergent back- 
grounds we have a lot of psychological problems—our children have 
themi<....” 

The anonymity of West End adds to the difficulties of Immanuel’s 
ministry. Equipped with statistics on the large number of unchurched 
in the area, the pastor and members have nevertheless found an evan- 
gelism program extremely difficult to carry to the apartment dweller. 
“The chief problem,” says the pastor, “is to get past the doorman at 
the apartment hotel or at the luxury apartment house. . . . It is dif- 
ficult to find out who lives in the apartment or to get permission for 
a census ... because the owners of these apartment houses are . 
corporations.” This may also reveal the inadequacy of the personal- 
approach method in a community like West End. 


Summary 


The comment of one member pretty well sums up the situation of 
Immanuel: “What were trying to do here in terms of giving people 
good music and good preaching and real service is something that the 
others have been doing for fifteen or twenty years. After all, we have 
to face it. Weve been at it only two years and it’s going to take a long 
time.” At any rate, a beginning has been made, in spite of the fact that 
Immanuel has had to move without precedent in an entirely new kind 
of setting. The church has begun to recognize its own needs and those 
of the community, and has begun to surmount its major obstacle. That 
obstacle is the congregation itself. 


Chapter 3 


Our Saviour’s 


Name: Our Saviour’s Lutheran Church 


Synod: Evangelical Lutheran Church (midwestern, rural—Nor- 
wegian background ) 


Location: fringe of administrative and commercial core of the 
capital of a large midwestern state; near governmental center 
of the state 


Membership: about 1,100 baptized (over 800 confirmed) 


No one in this country need be reminded that the Midwest, outside 
of the Great Lakes region, is a stronghold for the “small-town” way 
of life. But the picture of “Main Street” is only partially valid today; 
there are large urban centers in this region which share many of the 
attributes and problems of the better-known cities. On the other hand, 
the Lutheran church in the Midwest has been a predominantly rural 
church; thus those churches which are within the cities share many 
characteristics with the enclosed and self-sustained community found 
in a small town. These include the “closer intimacy” among members, 
the common traditions and ethnic identities, and the “friendliness,” or, 
as some would have it, “clannishness.” And for the pastor, like a small- 
town civic leader, “personality is the chief asset.” These are some of 
the characteristics of Our Saviour’s, in the shadow of the state capitol 
in a metropolitan area of over a million, and provide its major ob- 
stacles in coping with its genuinely urban setting. For various reasons, 
Our Saviour’s has never become a “downtown” church in the true 
sense of the word. 


History 

On the occasion of a Norwegian patriotic festival a few years after 
the turn of the century, in the city where Our Saviour’s is situated, 
the governor of the state, himself of Norwegian descent, said: 
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How much the Norseman has contributed to the development of our 
state none can measure. In the field of commerce he has taken a position 
in the very forefront and has grown to be an honored and respected 
member of this community. In the field of education he no longer fol- 
lows, but has become a leader. . . . In the domain of religious thought 
and action he stands side by side with the giants who stand for moral 
worth, the uplift of the community, and the reclamation of man. 
Our Saviour’s has stood for almost a century as a symbol of this heritage 
which the governor extolled. The metropolitan area near whose heart 
it lies has always been known throughout the country as a center of 
Scandinavian settlement in this country. 

The first Our Saviour’s congregation was formed shortly after the 
end of the Civil War, less than two decades after Scandinavian settle- 
ment of the city began. The rapidly growing community then num- 
bered 20,000, and Our Saviour’s was located on its outskirts. In ten 
years the population was up to 40,000, and the church moved into a 
Scandinavian settlement on the fringes of the commercial and industrial 
core—it was one of eight Lutheran churches within the city limits 
(two Swedish, four German, two Norwegian). After 1900 changes in 
population composition—outmovement of members and dispersal of 
Scandinavians—necessitated the purchase of a new site. The church 
moved about a half-mile, and became a neighbor of the recently com- 
pleted state capitol. 

The characteristics of Our Saviour’s are, and always have been, those 
of a strong, self-contained community, closely identified with a par- 
ticular ethnic group, even with a certain social and economic level 
within that group—typical characteristics of a small-town unit. His- 
torically these features, along with a rootedness in past traditions and 
precedents, have provided a source of a certain kind of strength; today 
they provide obstacles to any departures to be made in response to 
the church’s present situation. 

Under the present pastor, relatively new to the congregation, there 
have been some efforts to make this response, but he must face a 
problem of historical precedent. When each new pastor has accepted a 
call to Our Saviour’s, he has had to deal with a “faction” supporting 
his predecessor. According to one member, this phenomenon, peculiar 
to a small-town atmosphere, lasts about five years and then dies out. 


Environs 


It goes without saying that Our Saviour’s is not in a typical down- 
town situation. Not only is the church a well-known, centrally located 
representative of Scandinavian Lutheranism in a state known for its 
Scandinavian-Americans, it is also in the vicinity of its denominational 
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headquarters and the chief theological seminary of the denomination. 
In addition, its immediate neighborhood is not only the state govern- 
mental center but also a relatively heterogeneous residential neighbor- 
hood now undergoing a renewal program. And within sight of the 
church is the busy shopping and office center of the city. 

One out of every five people in the metropolitan area surrounding 
Our Saviour’s is of Lutheran church affiliation. The particular denomi- 
nation is represented in the area by thirty-nine churches, with an 
average baptized membership of over 1,100. The denomination itself 
is one of the least “urban” in the United States due to the settlement 
patterns of Norwegian immigrants in this country. Four-fifths of its 
membership is rurally located, and only 12 per cent of its 2,400 churches 
are in metropolitan areas. 

Located on the corner of a major thoroughfare, Our Saviour’s is 
bordered on the west and southwest by the state governmental build- 
ings and their surrounding park areas; farther distant is the downtown 
section. To the east, north, and northwest lie some of the older resi- 
dential areas of the city, comprising single- and two-family houses as 
well as multi-unit structures. According to the 1950 census the church’s 
neighborhood housed more than 20,000 residents; since then, however, 
a redevelopment and relocation program has decreased this figure by 
at least one-third. 

The remaining population is relatively heterogeneous. Although the 
relocation program has substantially decreased the formerly large 
Negro population, the area’s racial and cultural background remains 
diverse. Major occupational groupings include operatives and semi- 
skilled workers, clerical and sales workers, service workers, and people 
with professional and technical occupations. The population’s age 
groupings and family status has also been varied; recently more and 
more families have moved into the area, as well as single persons em- 
ployed at the nearby commercial and governmental centers. Religious 
affiliations can only be approximated: one-half Roman Catholic, one- 
fourth Lutheran, 20 per cent other Protestant, 1 per cent Jewish. The 
area encompasses six Roman Catholic churches and four other Lutheran 
churches, as well as several schools (parochial and public) and com- 
munity centers. 

Members of the congregation take a dim view of the church’s neigh- 
borhood, although granting that the redevelopment program is bene- 
ficial to the community’s physical and social features. Over half of 
those questioned called it “a poor place to live.” Said one, “It’s not the 
kind of community you want your children to grow up in or your 
grandchildren to come back and visit. It was either slum or close to 
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slum although much of this has been cleared up now. . . .” Problems 
mentioned included housing conditions, juvenile delinquency, alcohol- 
ism, and family breakdown. 


Physical Facilities 


The edifice of Our Saviour’s reflects its setting in a very real way; 
its architecture is patterned after that of the nearby capitol, which was 
the work of a renowned architect in the early twentieth century. 
Breaking with traditional patterns for church buildings in its time, it 
shows that the congregation was at one time willing to depart from 
its parochialism, at least in this one respect. Within the building, with 
its Romanesque facade and portico columns, is a sanctuary seating 
650, a number of classrooms, offices, and parish hall facilities. The par- 
sonage is located several miles away. 


Composition of Congregation 


Our Saviour’s is a “family” church, as the statistics on age groupings 
show. Members over 45 comprise 41 per cent of the congregation; 22 
per cent are children under 15. The other groupings are considerably 
smaller: 16 per cent are 15-24, 11 per cent are 25-34, 10 per cent are 
30-44, Over half the congregation—57 per cent—is female. 

The congregation is quite homogeneous; they are middle or lower- 
class and predominantly of Scandinavian descent. Interestingly enough, 
most members consider the group a “cross section of population.” But 
the diversity they see is either the geographical dispersion or the 
various types of jobs held by members or the varieties of northern 
European countries represented in members’ backgrounds. Said one, 
“The membership is quite a mixture .. . both of nationality and cultural 
background. . . . Besides the Norwegians who used to predominate 
[and still do in most ELC congregations], there are some Swedish per- 
sons ... there are many mixed marriages . . . and there are some 
Crt persons.” 

About one-third of ne employed members of Our Saviour’s are 
clerical or sales workers while almost 30 per cent are skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, craftsmen, and operatives. Professional and technical 
workers comprise 15 per cent, service workers another 15 per cent. Six 
per cent are classified as laborers. According to the members, the aver- 
age annual income in the congregation is about $5,000. 

Our Saviour’s is a widely scattered congregation. Only 17 per cent 
reside within a mile of the church, while well over half the congrega- 
tion lives more than two miles away. 
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Lay Leadership 


Formal leadership in the congregation is highly organized, and is 
a factor in the church’s slow response to its situation. The two most 
important groups are the all-male boards of deacons and trustees, with 
nine members apiece. There are thirty-eight Sunday school staff mem- 
bers, all but four of whom live beyond two miles of the church. In all 
about 115 persons (over 10 per cent of total membership) hold some 
sort of formal office or position of leadership; one-fifth of those hold 
two or more positions concurrently. 

The deacons’ duties involve primarily the services and programs of 
the church, visitations, membership, and the spiritual life of the con- 
gregation. The trustees are concerned with finances, facilities, and pro- 
gram administration. Members of both boards are elected for three- 
year terms at the congregation’s annual meetings usually from a slate 
prepared by a nominating committee; they cannot succeed themselves 
in office. The eighteen in office are representative of the composition of 
the congregation in background and occupation—almost to the point 
of being a “cross section.” The average age of the present deacons is 
45, of the trustees 49. None of the trustees and only two of the deacons 
live within two miles of the church. One member’s comment about 
the boards is probably widely held in the congregation; he described 
them as “democratic,” “a cross section of the congregation, socially and 
economically,” and “all strong leaders.” 

Relations with the pastor are not always smooth. The present pastor 
describes the boards as “average,” commenting favorably on their rep- 
resentativeness of the congregation but noting their reticence to show 
“concern for the church neighborhood” since they live so far from the 
church. Differences of opinion have arisen primarily over new and 
different departures from past practice suggested by the pastor—es- 
pecially “new programing” and “financial expenditures.” Disagreement 
has also occurred over certain changes in the worship service tending 
to be “high church.” These too were seen as attempts to depart from 
tradition. 

Unlike the former pastor, the present man interprets his role in rela- 
tion to the boards as “advisory.” He feels that “pastoral suggestions will 
be followed, but if too strong pastoral leadership is asserted, the boards 
will rebel. . . .” Board members themselves consider his leadership to 
be “democratic”; said one, “The present pastor waits and says, ‘I want 
to hear what you say first’; then he will offer his own ideas later.” 


The Pastor 
When first coming to Our Saviour’s, the present pastor immediately 
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ran into the “faction” for his predecessor. This has by now pretty 
much died out, although one member remarked, “Some people say that 
the [present] pastor doesn’t shake hands as much as Pastor X and 
that this has hurt our stewardship.” The situation he faces illustrates 
the small-town factor in the congregation—personality is the pastor's 
most important asset. 

Now in his late forties, the pastor previously has served sev- 
eral congregations in extremely varied situations. Assisted by a full- 
time parish worker and a parish secretary, he spends about seventy- 
five hours a week on his pastoral duties; almost one-third of this 
time is consumed by administrative functions, including church meet- 
ings. Study and sermon preparation use twenty hours a week, counsel- 
ing another ten. He would prefer to spend more time counseling and 
teaching, but lacks additional staff members to relieve him of some 
of the administrative load. 

Both to the pastor and members of the congregation the sermon is 
the most important part of his responsibility, and the members are 
favorably impressed by his preaching ability. One member commented 
that he has the “quality of being able to direct his sermons to each 
member personally. . . . [He] puts Christian principles into concrete, 
everyday examples to help members. . . .” The pastor himself sees the 
long-term objective of his preaching to be that “of Christian concern 
and responsibility.” He wants “people to accept Christ as Saviour... 
and then they will have concern, by putting God’s Word into effect.” 

In looking to the future, the pastor sees no easy task before him in 
leading his church to serve the residential community surrounding it. 
That members are generally favorable to both him and his preaching 
is of great importance, for, as one member observed, “The entire church 
life revolves around the sermons. . . . Since personalities are involved 
in all of the other programing . . . the sermon is the one beacon light 
for members to follow.” 


The Program 


The bulk of the program at Our Saviour’s follows traditional lines. 
A single service is held each Sunday except in summer, when another 
is added, and on Communion Sundays, when a Communion service is 
held in the evening. Average Sunday attendance is a bit over 400, 
including anywhere from ten to fifty nonmembers. Educational pro- 
grams have an enrollment of 225 and a teaching staff of 39 officers and 
teachers; they serve all ages from preschool into adulthood. Auxiliary 
organizations include men’s and women’s groups, choirs, and youth 
groups. 
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The auxiliary groups reflect the nature of the congregation. There 
are three auxiliaries composed of women over forty which meet month- 
ly, a mother’s club comprising about thirty-five members, and a twenty- 
member mission-oriented group. The ushers form the only men’s group. 
There is also a dart-ball club affiliated with the church, of men and 
women over forty. On the whole, members of the congregation are 
self-critical when discussing church organizations. They point out lack 
of “program,” “interest,” and “involvement” as major drawbacks, and 
illustrate their criticism by pointing out the disbandment of an adult 
men’s society, in spite of the large number of men in the congregation: 
“The men of the church failed to keep it alive.” Some members extend 
this criticism to all phases of the church’s work, outside of Sunday 
worship attendance. According to the estimate of one member, only ten 
men and ten women are deeply involved in the life of the church, even 
though the church expends much effort to involve the rest. 

The educational programs include the Sunday school, with the largest 
enrollments to be found in the fourth-grade and younger; a released- 
time school sponsored and staffed by the city’s co-operative Lutheran 
council; and a special Sunday school for handicapped children. About 
this phase of the work of Our Saviour’s members comment favorably, 
mentioning its “good organization” and “strong curriculum.” They also 
favor the midweek Bible classes which were initiated by the pastor, as 
well as a monthly Sunday school teachers training course. The special 
Sunday school for the mentally retarded, another innovation of the 
pastor, was questioned somewhat at first, but now is pointed out with 
pride as “the only one of its kind in the city.” 

Youth work at Our Saviour’s includes two Luther Leagues, for 
younger and older adolescents; a young couples’ club with an average 
monthly attendance of ten; two choirs, for children under nine and for 
those from ten to fourteen; a children’s missionary study group meet- 
ing weekly; and, related to the church, Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
organizations. “Juvenile delinquency in [this] neighborhood,” said one 
member in pointing up a major criticism of the youth programs, “has 
not had any effect on the youth program in the church or vice versa. 
The kind of youth who come into the youth program of the church are 
of an entirely different type and there has been really no attempt to 
take hold of community problems through church programs. .. .” 

Faced by a general lack of interest on the part of his members in 
getting involved with community problems or even in evangelistic 
work, the pastor has led the way in introducing several departures in 
the program. They seem minor, but for this particular congregation 
they are probably the logical first steps. Three of the deacons now stand 
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at the door of the church on Sunday mornings with the ushers and 
welcome people. Since the deacons are referred to by at least one 
member as a “closed lodge,” this may be an important factor in de- 
veloping the “friendly” tone which a downtown church usually needs. 
An evangelism program has involved about seventy members who go 
out in pairs to visit prospective members whose names appear in the 
guest registry or are obtained elsewhere. The congregation as a whole 
has mixed feelings about this program, considering it generally effec- 
tive, but they themselves are reluctant to participate and consign this 
activity to the more “friendly” members, who “have the ability to reach 
out in a warm way and make other people feel . . . that it is a friendly 
congregation to belong to.” 

As can be seen, the program of Our Saviour’s faces the major dif- 
ficulty of overcoming both lethargy and tradition, the general feeling 
that things are good enough the way they have been or are. That there 
is self-criticism is a hopeful sign, as is the generally favorable attitude 
toward the pastor and a willingness to go along with his innovations. 


Special Concerns and Problems 


As a province apart in the heart of the city, as a widely dispersed 
congregation drawn together mainly by tradition and a common herit- 
age, Our Saviour’s faces more problems than many urban churches. 
As has been noted, there is much in this church’s situation which is 
unique, but at the same time there are many thousands of Protestant 
churches throughout the country that find themselves in roughly similar 
situations. 

Finances offer a difficult obstacle to any possible outreach into the 
community which the church might make. In order to meet its annual 
budget of $45,000, an annual membership visitation program seeks 
pledges in order to form a unified budget—slightly over 500 pledges 
are made in a typical year, and the members who make them account 
for almost all of the actual receipts in their envelope offerings. Forty 
per cent of the budget goes to salaries, another 40 to local expenses, 
leaving a relatively small amount for support of any new programs. But 
the financial difficulties are really only a symptom of other problems. 

One of these is the dispersion of members throughout the whole city. 
Most of the members consider Our Saviour’s a “Sunday church” and 
this attitude, coupled with the distance factor, results in a serious gap 
between the congregation and its program. To take just one example, 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, one of the church’s strongest organizations, 
has a highly selective outreach, due partly to the distances women must 
travel to attend meetings and partly to a “clannishness” within the 
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group as well as to the afternoon meeting hour which leaves out work- 
ing women and those with small children. 

And so it seems that the essential problem at Our Saviour’s is not 
one of physical difficulty—other churches face as many or more of 
this nature—but, as intimated earlier, one of the prevailing “mood” of 
the congregation. There can be no doubt that part of this mood is 
self-satisfaction and indifference which stands in the way of the 
church’s effectiveness. Although members may criticize portions of the 
church’s program and even general congregational attitudes, they be- 
lieve on the whole that Our Saviour’s is an effective church. They point 
out the “good preaching” and “good sermon tradition,” “a clean, neat, 
attractive building,” a good visitation program, a location which “makes 
it easily reached, especially for strangers in the city,” the “good working 
boards,” and the “good teaching force.” 

The pastor disagrees with this estimate and puts the question in 
terms of responsibility. “This church is not as effective as most,” he 
says, “in its assumption of responsibility in the community or a con- 


gregation. . . . The neighborhood has not as yet been effectively 
reached, in part because of lack of lay interest or concern. . . . There 
is great difficulty in finding lay leaders in the congregation. . . . Or- 


ganizations have not been too effective in the church’s program, tending 
to be social organizations with little purpose.” A few members see the 
problem clearly, and one summarized, “The problem is the people. 
They are indifferent and are not deeply concerned in improving them- 
selves or the church.” 

At the same time, quite a few members seem to feel that the church 
ought to have some sort of ministry to its neighborhood. Said one, 
“The church should be a center for Christian community action.” An- 
other felt that the church should seek out new members in the com- 
munity. But the matter of the church’s responsibility is evidently a 
critical and even divisive issue in the congregation. Some members 
feel that the entire city is the area of the church’s ministry, that the 
needs of the community are taken care of by enough of the area’s other 
churches. But probably the largest number of members are not too 
concerned with the question at all. 

There is still a fairly large Negro population in the area served by 
Our Saviour’s, and the pastor has preached openly on “racial under- 
standing” as part of a concern for the “total neighborhood.” So far, 
the only Negroes in the church are in the Sunday school and junior 
choir. Incidentally, about half of the children enrolled in the Sunday 
school are children of nonmembers and live in the neighborhood. Thus 
there has been no specific effort to bring Negro children as such into 
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the church. And the subject has never been officially discussed in the 
church. No one has openly come out against the pastor’s stand, but 
according to many members there would be opposition to a Negro 
actually joining the church. Overall, the attitude is one of tolerance 
but not acceptance. 


Summary 


One lay leader of Our Saviour’s remarked that the denominational 
headquarters “should make an edict as to whether a congregation 
such as [ours] should be allowed to continue. . . . If they felt that the 
downtown church is not serving a purpose, we should be told and 
the congregation disbanded.” At the same time, he felt that it was 
“quite important that we should stay here. . .. A downtown church 
[has] many problems, but [has] a particular need to meet.” This il- 
lustrates the situation which Our Saviour’s faces. There is some indica- 
tion that the congregation is beginning to come out of its shell of 
tradition and lethargy through pastoral leadership. The great needs 
at this stage are for personal tact in leadership and a more definite 
idea of what the responsibility of the church is and how to go about 
fulfilling it. This lays a heavy burden on the pastor and also on the 
denomination—there are other Lutheran churches in the neighborhood, 
but Our Saviour’s is in the most favorable position to become a true 
downtown church. 


Part 2: A Suburban Church 


Before moving on to the neighborhood churches, which form the larg- 
est group of urban churches, it is necessary to take a look at just one 
suburban church. However, this whole study deals with the urban 
church, which would automatically exclude the suburban church, since 
the two situations are quite different. What excuse then for the fol- 
lowing chapter? 

As will be seen, the setting of the next church is not to be classified 
as a “typical” suburb. Instead, it is a fairly large town built up around 
an industry and located not far from a large metropolitan center. For 
years it was a separate community, and still is in many ways. But in 
recent years, as the metropolitan area began to mushroom outward in 
the typical movement to the suburbs, the movement extended up to 
and even past that community. As a result, the town, although re- 
taining its autonomy and continuing to revolve around its industry, 
became also a genuine suburb, providing residence for commuters 
to the metropolitan center. 

For lack of any better term, then, this setting is to be referred to as 
an “industrial suburb,” and the church within it is to be considered 
an urban church of a sort, although possessing many suburban char- 
acteristics which will offer some sort of comparison with the other 
churches included in this study. 
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Chapter 4 


Reformation 


Name: Reformation Lutheran Church 


Synod: American Lutheran Church (midwestern, rural, German 
background ) 


Location: near the center of a midwestern “industrial suburb” 


Membership: almost 1,700 baptized (about 1,100 confirmed ) 


A little more than four miles southwest of the governmental core of 
a midwestern metropolitan area lies the city of Parker. Bordering the 
city on the north is the meandering river which was largely responsible 
for the early development of industry and commerce in the area. In 
the middle of a new residential area in Parker is Reformation Lutheran 
Church, one of the larger churches in town and one of the oldest. 
Recently merged with a neighboring Lutheran church of a different 
synod, this ALC church carries on a program which is not unique or 
even unusual, but which is highly effective for its situation. It has 
learned to serve its entire community because it draws its membership 
from the community as a whole. 


History 

Reformation traces its past into the earlier years of the city’s growth 
in the late nineteenth century, a city which has always been synony- 
mous with “the Mill” that lies within its northern boundaries along the 
river. Parker came into being because of the Mill, and as the Mill ex- 
panded and came to dominate its industry in the region, Parker grew 
proportionately, both in population and area. Up through the Second 
World War Parker existed as a sort of satellite for the Mill and other 
nearby industries, and was known throughout the state as the scene 
of many labor-management disputes and a particularly bitter strike 
just after the end of the war. Then, a change began to take place. 

As the suburbs fanned out in all directions from the metropolitan 
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area, it was only natural that they reach the town of Parker. As one 
member of Reformation said, “People have moved out here because 
of the town’s convenience. They like the town, they like the taxes... . 
They don’t work in the Mill in Parker, theyre employed in the city.” 
“In the last ten years,” adds Reformation’s pastor, “the population has 
doubled but the local employment has increased maybe 10 to 20 per 
cent.” Even the physical appearance of Parker has changed—new sub- 
urban-type houses dominate the scene over the older, more modest 
homes of long-term residents. 

Reformation Church has been alert to the changes taking place and 
has survived and prospered, while even some secular institutions—the 
local newspaper and movie house, for example—have gone out because 
they refused to recognize the existence of the newcomers. The com- 
munity’s overall social pattern is not at all what it was even ten years 
ago—neither is Reformation. Its willingness to integrate new and old 
residents was embodied by its merger several years ago with a church 
made up primarily of white-collar commuters and their families; in 
the past, Reformation was a “blue-collar,” industrial workers’ church. 
Under the perceptive guidance of its pastor, the church was relocated 
in a newly developing residential section. 

Through these moves, as well as through a consistent effort to serve 
the entire community and attract a widespread membership, Reforma- 
tion has changed from a congregation held together by ethnic, cultural, 
and economic bonds into a body which fairly represents the present 
makeup of the city. In the process it has become one of the most promi- 
nent churches in Parker. It is now looked on as “a welcome asset in 
the community,” said one member, who doubted that this had been 
the case in earlier years. The church is now known for its active pro- 
gram, the community leaders in its congregation, and the recognized 
community leadership of its pastor. 


Environs 


The entire incorporated municipality of Parker, with its 18,000 in- 
habitants, may be considered the “parish” which Reformation shares 
with fourteen other churches, three of them Lutheran. The churches 
reflect the varied backgrounds of the people who in earlier years were 
attracted to the Mill. 

Early residents included mostly central and southeastern Europeans, 
among them Germans and ethnic Germans, Czechs, Poles, Rumanians, 
Serbs, Austrians, and Hungarians, as well as a lesser proportion of 
Scandinavians. Most of them were already accustomed to menial labor 
and were naturally drawn toward work at the Mill. Even with the 
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current influx of suburbanites, church affiliation statistics for Parker 
indicate the earlier situation: one-third of its population is Lutheran, 
another third Roman Catholic, the rest other Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox except for a very small number of Jews. 

Three of the fifteen churches are Roman Catholic, one of them the 
largest church in Parker. (Reformation is second largest, followed by 
another Lutheran church and then the other two Roman Catholic 
parishes.) There are two Orthodox congregations, an Assemblies of 
God church, and seven other Protestant churches, two of which are 
Lutheran, each with a membership of about 400. 

Approaching Parker from one direction, one sees the typical subur- 
bia, dotted uniformly with new homes, green and newly landscaped 
lawns, and newly constructed churches. Here may be found the subur- 
banites—the young families with occupational ties in the city. Here 
also is Reformation Church. Approaching from any other direction one 
sees the industrial city—the Mill, the old business section surrounding 
Ohio Street, the older residences on the Heights above the river. It is 
obvious that the population of Parker is not integrated geographically; 
there seem to be almost two separate communities within the city 
limits. Thus any integration in the sociological sense must be intention- 
ally sought after. 

On the whole, Parker is considered a “good” area in which to live, 
even though it is a relatively old industrial town. It impresses people 
with families as a good place to bring up children. In addition to 
several parochial schools, there are five public schools of high quality, 
as well as a town-sponsored recreation program. One member explained 
the educational situation: “The people in Parker have a fierce pride 
in their schools and I think this stems back to the European immigrants 
[who] came with the attitude that ‘I didn’t have a chance but my 
kids are going to have it.’” At any rate, the influx of new residents has 
not changed this characteristic of the town; in spite of some opposition 
from the Mill, a school bond proposal has yet to be voted down in 
Parker. 


Physical Facilities 


Recently completed, the new church building of Reformation is in 
a contemporary design which is in keeping with its suburban surround- 
ings. Ultimate plans call for a sanctuary seating 700. There will also 
be offices, parish house, educational facilities, and a youth center. 


Composition of Congregation 


As has been said, the congregation of Reformation represents both 
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the old and the new in Parker. Thus the statistics on membership are 
highly interesting. Out of the baptized membership of 1,700 about 
one-third are children under fifteen (about the same percentage as 
in the town as a whole). Six per cent, slightly above the town’s average, 
are over 65—otherwise, almost every age grouping parallels closely 
those of the town. However, Parker has a slightly higher number of 
men than women, since many single men work at the Mill, while Re- 
formation has slightly more female members than male. 

Although persons of German and Scandinavian background predomi- 
nate in the congregation, many more nationalities are represented. Early 
members were largely ethnic Germans from Poland, Russia, and south- 
eastern Europe—at one time, twenty-seven nationalities were to be 
found in the congregation, and the number is probably not less today. 
Ethnically and culturally, Reformation may be said to mirror its com- 
munity more than most urban Lutheran churches. 

Approximately half of the employed members of the congregation 
are industrial production workers, a majority of them semi-skilled or 
unskilled workers and laborers, the rest foremen, craftsmen, etc. The 
next largest group is comprised of white-collar workers, especially 
those in clerical occupations. Less than 8 per cent of the total are in 
technical and professional occupations, one-third of these as teachers. 
The occupational distribution of Reformation’s congregation again 
roughly parallels that of Parker, although including a somewhat higher 
proportion of clerical workers than the town. 

For the most part, members of the congregation are accurate in their 
own estimates of its composition; they see it as a workingman’s church 
with a good number of white-collar workers and very few doctors, 
dentists, and lawyers. The comment of one—‘I think were just ordi- 
nary —fairly well describes both the old and new elements of the 
membership. Several members hold positions of leadership in com- 
munity affairs, either as officers in some of Parker’s service organizations 
or as Officials in the local union; in addition, a few members are among 
the elected city officials. The congregation also includes officers from 
four of the parent-teacher organizations as well as five of the town’s 
six Scout leaders. Thus Reformation may certainly be considered to 
be represented in, without monopolizing, community leadership. 

Old members do not seem to resent the influx of new residents but 
instead feel that the latter both improve the community and strengthen 
the congregation. They notice that the new residents are better edu- 
cated, are in a higher income bracket, have more children, and have a 
higher percentage of Protestant backgrounds, but are in other respects 
the same as the old residents. 
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Lay Leadership 

Altogether there are 256 persons in positions of congregational leader- 
ship, including 58 Sunday school teachers and officers. Composed of 
several constituent boards with special areas of responsibility, the 
church council is the most important body of laymen in the church. 
The thirty-six members, both men and women, meet once a month to 
hear reports on the component boards’ four areas of responsibility: the 
facilities and financing of the church; the spiritual and organizational 
life of the church; the educational program; and denominational rela- 
tionships. Although some members believe the councilors to be 
representative of the congregation, the pastor said, “I think we are dis- 
proportionately light in industrial production workers. He does not 
consider this a “glaring weakness,” and feels that it will be rectified by 
pointing it out to the nominating committee. The age span of council 
members is quite broad, but most of the members are middle-aged— 
from the late thirties to the early fifties. 

The pastor thinks highly of the council: “Its stronger points are its 
willingness to assume responsibility and leadership.” He cites also its 
“openmindedness” and the “initiative and vision and ability” of several 
members who exert more influence than the rest. The members of the 
congregation also seem pleased with the council. Said one, “Intelligent, 
independent thinking is probably one of their strong points. They're 
not afraid ... to get up and state their piece.” And another, “They 
get things done.” 


The Pastor 


It is apparent from comments by members of the congregation that 
the pastor has been the central figure and guiding instrument of Re- 
formation in the past several years, a time of crucial decision for the 
church. A middle-aged man without any sort of unusual background 
or training for a specialized situation, he has nevertheless measured up 
to the demands of his job. He is the son of a Lutheran pastor and says 
of his own entrance into the ministry, “Let’s say I just sort of drifted 
into it.” He has had several other parishes in the West and Middle- 
west, most of them difficult and demanding. 

He attends to his duties as pastor both in church and community 
more than eighty hours a week, thirty of which go to administrative 
work. He feels that this work is necessary but wishes that he could 
spend more than the twelve hours a week he currently uses for study, 
reading, and sermon preparation. About ten hours are used for making 
calls, a little less than that for congregational, denominational, and 
community meetings. Time spent in counseling is irregular from week 
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to week, consuming sometimes twenty or thirty hours a week, some- 
times none at all. 

As in most of the congregations in this study, the pastor's sermon is 
considered the core of the church’s life. Members of Reformation speak 
highly of their pastor’s preaching, pointing out among other attributes 
its relevance and edification. Without talking down to his people he 
directs his attention to “the man who is industrialized—the fellow who 
puts nut A on bolt B,” in the words of one member. He uses “language 
and a line of reasoning which is above that normally associated with 
that type of job. . . . He is trying to use the Word of God to permit 
them to be happy in their work. ... Nothing could be more discourag- 
ing than screwing nut A on bolt B all day long. I think he is primarily 
giving these people the religious and spiritual help that it will take to 
let them lead a full life.” The pastor uses his sermons for educational 
purposes as well, preaching on liturgy, church organization, and church 
history, for example. 

About his own preaching the pastor said, “I strive to lay down 
a proposition and then try to point up that proposition and convince 
people of the correctness of that proposition.” Realizing the importance 
of the sermon to his members, he said, “It’s a teaching agency, some- 
thing that ought to edify and challenge, call for a decision, . . . stimulate 
people’s thinking. . . .” That the pastor’s aims and the members’ ap- 
praisal coincide indicates that he is successful in communicating with 
them. 

The pastor's involvement in community affairs is known and gener- 
ally appreciated by the members of Reformation. Apparently he has 
influenced almost every area of life in Parker, although, as he himself 
says, “Most of the leadership I exercise in this community would be 
through personal consultation with people who are in positions of lead- 
ership,” including local city officials. He has been a sympathetic and 
vocal spokesman for the community’s industrial workers and in mat- 
ters of social welfare. 

Thus it is clear what the pastor means when he describes himself 
as a “realist.” He feels that the minister and the church should be 
“willing to accept the sinner as he is and never in any circumstances 
look down on him or have a condescending attitude toward him.” This 
involves a certain humility and a firm conviction in the power of the 
gospel, which is able “to use human beings, scoundrels though they 
may be.” 


The Program 
Looked at superficially, the program at Reformation is typical of 
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that in Lutheran churches throughout the country. What departures 
have been made seem minor but are really indicative of the spirit 
which pervades the church; they promise a bright future for the role 
of the church in its particular environment. The formal program, in- 
cluding the worship services, education, organizational life, and visita- 
tion, is led by the full-time staff of two pastors (the associate pastor 
is from the merged church), secretary, and custodian. Honorariums 
are given to the two organists and the choir director. 

From 40 to 50 per cent of the adult membership attend one of the 
three worship services conducted each Sunday, along with an esti- 
mated ten to twenty nonmembers. Communion is offered once a month 
at all three services, on Ash Wednesday, and during Holy Week, with 
an average attendance of 450 to 500, 400 of whom take Communion. 
Practically all of the confirmed members commune at least once a 
year. Evening services are held during Lent, attracting an average of 
450 persons. 

The educational program is large but, as some members noted, is 
lacking in some respects; groups not reached by the program include 
much of the adult membership, especially retired members over 65, 
adolescents beyond confirmation age, and unmarried high school grad- 
uates. The Sunday school has an enrollment of 500 and an average 
attendance of nearly 350, with the highest concentration in the younger 
ages up to the sixth grade; the adult Bible class has only fifteen mem- 
bers. During the school year, released-time classes are offered for 
grades four through eight, during the summer a vacation Bible school is 
held. Seventh- and eighth-graders attend confirmation class. 

A relatively low number of members take part in the programs of a 
wide variety of auxiliary organizations. According to many members, 
better programing is needed to increase participation in several of them. 
The organizations include two women’s groups, each meeting monthly, 
one in the afternoon, one in the evening, as well as a men’s club, two 
groups for adolescents, a small young adults club, three choirs, two 
Scouting groups, and an organization for people over 60. 

As Reformation is transformed from an industrial workers’ church 
into an essentially suburban church through its active recruitment of 
new members, much attention is paid to the evangelism programs; at 
the same time, older members are not being neglected. Recruitment is 
carried on by interested individuals as well as by the formal programs. 
One organization assigns members to watch certain blocks in the com- 
munity for new residents. 

Of the church’s program the pastor says, “I do not agree with some 
of my fellow ministers that if the people come together just to drink 
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coffee and dunk doughnuts it doesn’t work to the glory of God. I say 
that this can be done to the glory of God if it permits them to get 
the sense of belonging and to get better acquainted with one another.” 
Thus the program of Reformation, without any major innovations, is 
apparently adequate for the most immediate problem facing the 
church—that of integrating different kinds of people. The program also 
seems to enable involvement in the community. A minor innovation in 
the worship service may be significant here: the ceremony of baptism 
has been made an integral part of the Sunday service in order to counter 
the anonymity which pursues both the industrial and suburban com- 
munity. “I have tried to point out,” the pastor explains, “the meaning 
of the title that is bestowed on the child in baptism, [that] of a child 
of God ... that this stamps him with an individuality and a personality 
and is worthy of recognition, and how modern mechanization deprives 
us of that, but it doesn’t take away the need.” 


Special Concerns and Problems 


Since the program at Reformation is not especially geared for a par- 
ticular situation, it is clear that the church’s effectiveness depends on 
the attitudes and activity of the members. The problems they face 
are not unique, even though the setting is not an ordinary one. To be 
effective in these circumstances there must be deep involvement in 
church activities on the part of members, especially in the recruit- 
ment of new members and the consequent problems of integrating 
the old and the new and meeting various sociological challenges. 

The pastor and members of the church agree that in recent years an 
increasing number of members have become deeply involved in the 
life of the church. One factor responsible for this movement is un- 
doubtedly the pastor’s insistent preaching and teaching “of the rele- 
vancy of the gospel to modern-day living and to the here and now.” 
Of course, there must be some sort of follow-up, and outlets for in- 
creased participation and leadership must be provided. “One of the 
greatest sins of preachers,” said the pastor, “is to constantly be telling 
people about the great joys of doing something in the church and 
then not giving them anything to do. And this is a real problem for 
the administration of a church—to find really meaningful things for 
all men to do.” This explains the large number of people in positions 
of church leadership. There are also outlets beyond the circle of the 
church. “One of the great strengths of this church,” said one member, 
illustrating another kind of involvement, “is in its members in the 
Mill. This is a rough industry . . . and if there is anyplace where the 
church can make a showing it’s having good, substantial, solid members 
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cast into this tough picture. ... We have men in supervisory positions 
down there... [and] the men themselves when they joined this church 
were remarkably changed, and such a man has influenced his whole 
department. There are other men down there in the working forces 
who have spread their influence... .” 

As to what lies beneath the involvement of one member and the lack 
of it in another, the members themselves are rather hazy; the pastor, 
however, feels he knows at least a few of the deeper motivations. 
“These people that are active in the church,” he said, “might find ful- 
filment of that desire to be recognized as individuals in the church. If 
they have hidden hungers of the soul because of lack of exercise of 
their creative abilities, [they find] outlets for whatever abilities [they] 
may have and find satisfaction.” Many of those not actively involved 
are hindered by “a conviction that the church is irrelevant, that it’s a 
pie-in-the-sky deal . . . that religion is an insurance policy on which 
you collect in eternity.” 

Involvement is somewhat reflected in the church’s financial statistics. 
In order to meet the annual budget of $60,000, well over a third of 
which goes to debt retirement, pledges are made by all but a fraction 
of the congregation and a financial canvass is conducted once every 
three years. Over half the total comes from people between the ages 
of 35 and 64, while only one-sixth comes from those under 35—a cause 
for concern among some members. Concern is also expressed about 
the overall financial picture in view of recent and planned development 
of church facilities, but no one seems deeply worried. 

Any recruitment program requires at least some idea of aims and 
limitations. Although relocated in one of the newer neighborhoods, 
members of Reformation do not feel restricted to that particular area; 
the “parish” is considered to be the total community. “We're a Parker 
church,” said one member, “and we're primarily interested in all of 
Parker. We moved here to make it easier for people to come here. . . . I 
can't say that we're singling out the people who live next to the church.” 
Most of the members feel that Reformation should make an effort to 
recruit new members, although pointing out that a rather small propor- 
tion of the congregation engages in this activity. One member attri- 
buted this reticence to an embarrassment in discussing religion and the 
lack of a small-town atmosphere in Parker. He also felt that only one 
out of ten new members was previously “unchurched.” However, most 
members feel that it is the responsibility of Reformation to reach the 
“unchurched”; otherwise, they articulated no special qualification for 
new members. The pastor agreed with this, but laid down one restric- 
tion: “I don’t think we ought to proselyte those who are actively par- 
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ticipating in their present churches. . . . I think [the members] are 
pretty much in agreement with me.” 

Little or no friction seems to have resulted from the integration of 
old members and new and many speak of the congregation as being 
“all about the same.” What differences have been noticed are implied 
in statements that the new members have contributed favorably to 
church life. Noting the “general upswing” in religious interest through- 
out the country, one member said, “I believe that the type of people 
were getting in here as a group now are responding more than the 
type of people who were here before.” Said another, “They are ex- 
tremely susceptible to any program which will help them improve their 
own problem as well as the problem of the community. . . .” The 
pastor feels that features of the worship service have been improved 
as a result of the new type of member. He also noted that it was almost 
a necessity for one of the pastors to join the Rotary Club. 

The question of whether or not Reformation should accept Negro 
members is largely academic, since Parker is an all-white community as 
the result of restrictions laid down by an early manager of the Mill, 
noted for his anti-Negro sentiments. His influence in the town has 
lasted until the present day, and although many Negroes work at the 
Mill none yet live within the town limits. Nevertheless, about two- 
thirds of Reformation’s members feel that the church should admit 
persons of all races. Most of them are not even conscious of the restric- 
tions that exist in town. The pastor has never preached on the subject 
but has not avoided the subject in discussion. He said, “I thought I 
could accomplish more by letting it come up in this way naturally than 
by preaching about what terrible people they were because W. A. 
Smith managed to instil an anti-Negro clause in real estate agreements. 
After all, they didn’t have much love for W. A. Smith either.” 


Summary 


The recognition by the pastor and, to a large extent, the congregation 
of Reformation that the most acute issue they face today involves the 
pressures of industrialization and the urban life in general on the per- 
sonalities of its people is an important factor in the church’s future 
prospects. It is not a minor recognition, for the church might well have 
decided that its setting freed it from urban problems, especially when 
the town took on many characteristics of the suburb. It is now coping 
with the real needs of its people—the need for a “sense of belonging,” 
the anonymity of being a number on a pay envelope, and the imper- 
sonal associations of an urban, industrial order. 


Part 3: Neighborhood Churches 


It is almost impossible to make any generalization about the next 
category of urban churches. Neighborhoods which lie outside the 
downtown area of the city were originally the equivalent of today’s 
suburbia—that is, the residential area of the city. As the city grew, 
the “best” residential areas usually remained on the perimeter of the 
city and therefore kept moving outward, farther and farther from the 
center of the city. But what of the neighborhoods left behind? The 
specific answers to this question are almost as numerous as the neigh- 
borhoods themselves. 

In almost every case, however, they Beeatne what is known today 
as “changing” neighborhoods. The change could be from having pri- 
marily residential characteristics to primarily industrial, but this does 
not show the whole picture. The major change has involved the type of 
person still living in the neighborhood and those who are about to or 
are already moving into it. In most cases this kind of change has racial 
or ethnical overtones. 

In the past, many neighborhoods were “pockets” of particular ethnic 
groups, and the churches which served them were ethnically oriented. 
In the case of the Lutheran church, this usually meant people of Scandi- 
navian, German, or other northern European background. What hap- 
pens to these churches when the “change” takes place? And what is the 
church’s responsibility now in its new kind of neighborhood? The four 
churches studied here will perhaps supply us with some of the answers. 


Chapter 5 


Zion 


Name: Zion Lutheran Church 


Synod: Augustana Lutheran Church (primarily midwestern, 
Swedish background ) 


Location: residential neighborhood, six miles from the center of 
a midwestern city in a highly transient port-of-entry area 


Membership: over 900 baptized (almost 600 confirmed ) 


As one travels out from the center of the city to the vicinity of Zion 
Church, he passes dozens of industrial and residential neighborhoods— ° 
rail yards, mills and factories, packinghouses, and truck terminals, as 
well as the various residential “colonies” of ethnic groups, “Little 
Italys,” “Little Mexicos,” and so forth, many in a state of flux. About 
six miles out is Kenilworth, a neighborhood of nearly 100,000 residents, 
which stands as almost a microcosm of the city at large, so diverse are 
the ethnic and racial characteristics of the community. And only a few 
blocks from Kenilworth’s shopping district, which is second in im- 
portance only to the city’s central business area, is Zion Lutheran 
Church. It is an old church that grew with the community, serving 
those residents of Kenilworth with Swedish background, providing 
them with a church “home,” a place to come together to worship with 
friends and neighbors from the “old country,” or at least those with 
ties there. Today the situation has altered radically. Kenilworth is a 
changed and changing neighborhood, and Zion has embarked on a 
program of racial integration, for better or for worse. 


History 

For sixty-five years Zion has been in Kenilworth, the last fifty-five 
at its present location. One year before Zion was founded, Kenilworth 
became a part of the city at large, having existed previously as an 
independent suburb. Native Americans, Irish, Scandinavians, and 
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Germans dominated the population in the early years, but since then 
there have been sizable groups of Scotch, Welsh, Dutch, Jews, Greeks, 
Lithuanians, and Italians. While certain parts of Kenilworth have 
always been known for their transiency, others are remarkably stable, 
and no one ethnic group has predominated since the early years. By 
the turn of the century the community had matured and in another 
thirty years had reached a population of 85,000. The city itself had 
been a sprawling metropolis when Kenilworth was annexed, and today 
is a vast urban center in which a neighborhood like Kenilworth is 
known as a rather “old” part of town. 

There have been Negroes in the community since the 1880's, but 
only since World War II has there been any large influx, as more and 
more escaped from the overcrowded, congested inner zones of the 
partially segregated city. Thus the diversity and contrast which have 
always characterized Kenilworth became even more intense. 

In its early years, Kenilworth was called the “Suburb of Churches,” 
because of its many Protestant churches, which reflect the nature of 
its early native American population. With the coming of European- 
background residents, even more new churches were built, especially 
Roman Catholic and Lutheran. By the 1930's there were sixty churches 
in the community, more than in any community of comparable size 
in the country, it was announced with pride. After the Second World 
War the situation changed as a result of the Negro migration. The 
older churches moved out and sold their buildings to all-Negro 
congregations or, if they did stay, they no longer could be considered 
community churches since they served widely dispersed congregations. 
Even so, the actual number of churches in the area increased. And 
some of the older churches, among them Zion, moved toward an 
integration of the new Negro residents within existing congregations. 

Zion held its first services back in the nineteenth century in a rented 
store-front, bringing to the Swedish immigrants the gospel in their own 
tongue. It became established and grew, but always remained pri- 
marily a Swedish church, until in the two decades between 1930 and 
1950 the Swedish language was dropped gradually from the services. 
During that period the number of Scandinavian-born persons in 
Kenilworth dropped from 3,500 to less than 1,200. And in 1954, the 
first Negro members were received into the congregation. 

The subject had been under serious discussion for several years, 
from the time when a boy in the Sunday school asked if he could 
bring his Negro friend along with him. There was, and is, opposition 
from a sizable portion of the membership, but the deacons voted 
almost unanimously in 1954 to admit the first Negro member. On the 
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whole, what progress has been made in this respect has been due to 
the diligence of the pastor. 


Environs 


Kenilworth is unique not because it is undergoing a sociological 
change or because of the tension and even violence that has accom- 
panied that change; its uniqueness lies in its amazing diversity. It is a 
study in contrasts, with its comfortable middle-income houses and 
apartments only blocks away from dilapidated housing, its handsome 
new shopping facilities not too distant from blighted commercial 
streets, its many amusement houses and facilities contrasted with its 
lack of social service resources. There is a great deal of strife and 
violence on the racial question; at the same time there is organized 
effort toward social harmony and racial integration. Kenilworth’s 
schools are overcrowded, but at the same time it has an unusual 
number of aged residents and retired couples living alone. And the 
“Suburb of Churches” has one of the highest delinquency rates in the 
city. These contrasts all deal with extremes, of course; an accurate 
picture of the community lies somewhere between them. 

City renewal agencies have designated the area around Zion as a 
conservation area; they hope to freeze the “change” of the neighbor- 
hood and preserve the physical aspects of the community which are 
not yet blighted. There is also discussion of redevelopment programs 
for blighted sections. (At the same time—another contrast—there are 
private groups and individuals who are extending every effort to 
exploit the racial situation and the physical blight.) The immediate 
neighborhood of Zion, as defined by the church, includes 22,000 
residents who live in a variety of dwellings—frame and brick houses 
and bungalows, duplexes, and multi-family apartments. There is a 
continuing trend to increase the number of living units by converting 
single-family houses. 

Through the neighborhood of Zion, so close to the business center, 
pass tens of thousands of nonresidents every day—shoppers, passers-by, 
store and business employees, and people drawn to the places of 
amusement. This sort of activity, along with the increased motor 
traffic on the streets, has naturally had a detrimental effect on the 
area as a residential district. 

Major ethnic groups among residents are native Americans, Irish, 
Germans, and Scandinavians, as well as the increasing proportion of 
Negroes. In Kenilworth as a whole, the statistics are revealing and 
probably represented in the smaller area of Zion’s neighborhood: in 
1930, the population was 1 per cent Negro; in 1950, 10 per cent; since 
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then, the Negro population has tripled. Generally, the German and 
Swedish populations are moving out to the suburbs, while the Irish 
population has experienced an increase. New elements to appear have 
been Puerto Ricans and southern white in-migrants, still in relatively 
small proportions. 

Among the effects of the change in the neighborhood have been a 
lowering in the median family income for residents in the area, and 
a swelling of school enrollments. Both situations are attributed by 
members of Zion’s congregation to the influx of Negro residents, and 
in both cases they are right. In the city as a whole, median family 
income was 41 per cent higher among white families than among 
nonwhite, a fact probably related to employment practices in the 
city. In Kenilworth the average family income of a nonwhite family 
is reported at $3,000, that of the community as a whole, $3,443. The 
total enrollment of the four public schools closest to Zion increased by 
40 per cent between 1950 and 1957. This statistic is slightly mislead- 
ing, however, for the present enrollment is only 6 per cent higher 
than in 1937, when the “older residents” had children of school age. 
Thus there is little foundation for the generally held belief of Zion’s 
members that new residents have unusually large families; what 
increase there is stems primarily from overcrowded housing. 

In the immediate neighborhood of Zion are sixteen other churches, 
including one Roman Catholic, one Greek Orthodox, two other Lu- 
theran, and the rest other Protestant denominations, especially Meth- 
odist and Baptist. About one-third of the residents are non-Lutheran 
Protestants, a slightly higher proportion than in the city at large. 
Lutherans are also better represented in this area than in the whole 
city, with 12 per cent, while Roman Catholics, with 33 per cent, 
represent a lower proportion than in the city, which has been pre- 
dominantly Catholic since the mid-nineteenth century. Of the remain- 
ing residents, Jews make up 3 per cent of the area’s population, those 
not affiliated with any church, 18 per cent. 


Physical Facilities 


Located near the hub of Kenilworth, Zion is served by easily acces- 
sible transportation facilities and commercial parking lots are made 
available to the church on Sundays. Its location is so conspicuous that 
it is well-known in the community, even though no attempt to publi- 
cize it is made. The fairly old, red brick edifice, called “beautiful” by 
many of Zion’s members, has a relatively large sanctuary seating 500; 
five additional rooms are available for educational and other parish 
activities. 
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Composition of Congregation 


In 1955 the total baptized membership of Zion was reported at 935 
members, 630 of whom had been confirmed. This represented some- 
what of a decline since 1945, when total membership was around 1,100, 
with 830 confirmed. Of the present total, 54 per cent are female, and 
women over 45 make up 17 per cent of the total membership. Men 
over 45 represent less than 9 per cent of the total, well under the pro- 
portion of this age group in the community. In fact, the proportions of 
all males, of all age groupings over 20, and of women from 20 to 44 
are considerably lower in the church than in Kenilworth. Older women 
and children 14 and younger make up the difference. 

Included with the predominantly Swedish background membership 
is a Negro element comprising 5 per cent of the total adult member- 
ship, and about half of the Sunday school enrollment, even though the 
Negroes have only been admitted during the past three years. And 
Negroes represent the larger share of total membership accessions dur- 
ing that period. 

Over half the working members of the church are in white-collar 
occupations; of these, clerical workers are the largest group, making 
up one-third of the total number in the congregation. Craftsmen, fore- 
men, operatives, and other skilled and semi-skilled workers account for 
another third, while only 3 per cent of the total are service workers. 
In relation to the church neighborhood, Zion has a higher proportion 
of white-collar and skilled workers, a lower proportion of semi-skilled, 
unskilled, and service workers. 

The geographical pattern of the residency of members reveals the 
integration process which has been taking place, as well as the chang- 
ing nature of the church neighborhood. About 13 per cent of the mem- 
bers live within a half-mile of Zion, another 13 per cent between a half- 
mile and a mile. Living more than two miles away—that is, outside of 
Kenilworth—are 45 per cent. The Sunday school is markedly different: 
70 per cent of its enrollment comes from within a half-mile of the 
church, only 8 per cent from beyond the two-mile radius. 


Lay Leadership 


Headed by a full-time staff of four, including the pastor, a secretary, 
an organist-choir director, and a custodian, forty-eight members of 
the church hold positions of leadership, of whom seven hold two or 
more offices concurrently. Significantly, less than 16 per cent of these 
trustees, council members, and Sunday school teachers live within a 
mile of the church, compared with 26 per cent of the total membership. 

The congregation has mixed feelings about its council, but the 
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statement, “I guess they are good,” is a typical judgment. Council 
members themselves feel that they are an effective group, although 
needing experience and knowledge of the workings of the church. And 
the pastor expresses his approval of the council, adding that he feels a 
Negro member should soon be included. However, this is a matter for 
congregational action, and many members expressed the belief that 
“new members” (i.e., Negroes) do not have the religious or educational 
background for positions of responsibility. The frequently expressed 
desire for stronger leadership may also be seen in the racial context, 
in view of the facts that the pastor was the prime mover in integrating 
the church and that eight of the nine council members supported him. 

Members of the council do not feel that the distance they live from 
the church is a hindrance to their work, although “winter’s bad weather” 
occasionally made it difficult to get the men out to meetings. Thus 
regularly scheduled meetings are often held in members’ homes and 
followed by “a short social session, which is enjoyable and promotes 
better fellowship,” according to one councilman. 


The Pastor 


Zion is the second pastorate for its pastor, a man in his mid-thirties 
who comes from a small community in the North-Central states and 
was schooled at a Lutheran college and seminary. He left his first 
church, a mission congregation, partly in order to continue his post- 
graduate studies at a university near Kenilworth, since he is interested 
in becoming a teacher. 

It was his strong stand throughout the church’s integration “crisis,” 
along with his preaching on the responsibility of the church and its 
people to the community, which led to the acceptance of Negro mem- 
bers. The congregation realizes this, and recognizes his participation 
in such community groups as the Kenilworth Urban Renewal Com- 
mittee. Added one member, “He works with so many other groups, 
I can't name them. . . .” Some members feel that he spends too much 
time in community affairs, not enough in pastoral affairs; this view- 
point has some justification. There is strong expression of positive re- 
action as well as negative against the pastor and his work. It was 
pointed out that “he’s challenged us to overcome our prejudice” and 
that he “took a strong stand in a progressive service to the community.” 
Council members feel that he is “a guiding hand” in decision-making, 
but not “a dominant leader.” 

Naturally, the pastor is disturbed that there are “some members who 
are leaving the congregation because Negroes and others are being 
welcomed into the ministry of the church.” This he attributes to a 
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failure to understand the purpose and meaning of the church, and he 
points out that there have been, on the other hand, striking changes 
of attitude “in a number of instances.” 


The Program 

There is little out of the ordinary in Zion’s program, and if it has 
any unique aspect at all it is that the traditional activities have been 
extended to include people whom many churches of the area exclude. 
The church secretary compiles lists of prospective members from vari- 
ous sources—visitors to the church, parents of Sunday school members, 
and house-to-house visitations. These are used by the pastor, while 
lay members are occasionally given the responsibility of calling on 
members whose attendance has been poor. Non-Lutherans desiring to 
join the church are given about ten hours of instruction by the pastor 
and then welcomed personally into the congregation by the deacons at 
the first worship service they attend. The various auxiliaries then invite 
them to join their programs. 

Two services are held each Sunday morning, with an additional one 
in the evening; average attendance is only fair, with 112 at the first 
service, 61 at the second service, and 70 at the evening service. The 
Sunday school, with an enrollment of 189, has an average attendance 
of 115; only children up through the ninth grade are provided for, 
with the heaviest concentration in the nursery and primary depart- 
ments. Other children and youth programs include two choirs, with 
average attendance of 15 and 28, a Luther League serving about 40 
young people, and Scouting programs with about 100 participants. 
Adult auxiliaries include a Women’s Guild meeting twice a month and 
attended by an average of 30 out of the 80 members, who are all 25 
or over, a men’s brotherhood of 25 members which is attended once a 
month by an average of 12 men, and a senior choir numbering 14. 


Special Concerns and Problems 

In its present situation, by far the most pressing concern of Zion 
involves its relationship to the community, especially the “newer” ele- 
ments of that community. To be plain, the problem is one of racial 
and cultural integration, with heavy overtones of the question, What is 
the church’s responsibility to its community? Zion has made certain 
positive moves, but the various attitudes of its members show that 
many obstacles are yet to be overcome. 

Most members of the congregation have an accurate idea of the 
overall make-up of their church’s neighborhood. They see it as a “semi- 
residential area” which is “to a large degree commercial,” a crowded 
residential area with many nationalities and races represented. Prac- 
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tically all of them realize that theirs is a changing neighborhood— 
changing, that is, for the worse. They see the major social problems of 
the area as racial conflict (“there is tension between the older residents 
and those who have recently moved in”), juvenile delinquency (“many 
of the sordid things that attract young people are here”), alcoholism 
(“taverns are all over the place”), a general feeling of insecurity and 
lack of safety protection (“the area isn’t safe enough to come to for 
evening services”), blighted housing conditions, overcrowded schools, 
and the fact that many people are not reached by the churches. 

These problems are attributed by members to various factors—shifts 
in population are mentioned by some, while others feel that the prob- 
lems have always existed in the community, and still others feel that 
Kenilworth’s problems are but features of contemporary urban life, 
common to any large city. And some believe that the problems have 
been introduced by “newer residents,” meaning, of course, the Negroes. 
On the questionnaires, 85 per cent of the respondents felt that the 
“newcomers” helped make the neighborhood worse than before. 

Thus the older members apparently have formed a definite image of 
the people who are moving into the church’s neighborhood. Many feel 
that these people, who are mostly Negroes, are less “friendly,” less 
educated, less interested in the church, have more children and lower 
incomes than the older residents. Concerning size of families and edu- 
cational level, they are probably wrong, according to available statistics; 
concerning friendliness and interest in the church, there is no way to 
judge, since these are rather subjective matters. 

That there is opposition from some members to the racial integration 
taking place in the church is no secret, although it is no longer ex- 
pressed openly, and many members consider the “opening of the doors 
to Negroes” as a major problem. First of all, there is the fact that many 
long-term members are being replaced by the new residents, for one 
reason or another, and these “new members—while desirable—do not, 
and cannot, take the place of members who have attended for so many 
years and have been thoroughly acquainted with church decorum,” as 
one member put it. Other factors mentioned are “fears about marriage 
between the races,” which was minimized by some who pointed out 
the opposition of the “old Swedes” in the past to any non-Swedish 
match, which has now pretty much disappeared; and the feeling, prob- 
ably more widespread, that mixed worship might be approved but 
that interracial social activities should be avoided. It is interesting to 
note that no member who was questioned on racial matters expressed 
opposition to integration, but rather attributed the “silent opposition” 
to others in the congregation. On the other hand, there was positive 
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reaction as well: “We've come to the problem, we've hit it, and we're 
making it work. ... We hope that it will work better as our prejudice 
wanes ... and turns to love.” 

One more factor should be mentioned in order to give a clear picture 
of Zion’s situation. The pastor has been quite forthright and open in 
his efforts to make integration successful in the church, but a good share 
of his attention and effort has been directed toward community affairs 
and organizations. Granted that this is an important part of his work, 
there seems to have been some lack of careful and diligent work among 
the members of the congregation itself. It is impossible to force 
through an issue like this with a congregation such as Zion’s. 

Looking to the future, members saw the main needs to be in the 
context of today’s problems, revealing a certain self-examination of 
attitudes toward the “new members.” Concern was expressed to keep 
hold of the present membership, “keeping them active and, more im- 
portant, regular in attendance,” as well as to enlist new members by 
“really making them feel welcome” and “integrating them with the 
‘life’ of the church.” The desire to avoid the current trend in Kenilworth 
was also expressed: “We are going to work to keep our church inte- 
grated so that it doesn’t become all Negro.” Possible financial problems 
for the future were mentioned, although there seems to be no cause 
for concern at the present time—receipts were the highest in the history 
of the church in 1956. Apparently the worry is that “newer members 
may not have as much.” 


Summary 

“To me the church is home,” said one of Zion’s members, represent- 
ing perhaps many others. “It’s here where I’ve received all my inspira- 
tion. It’s the only church I’ve ever gone to, and it means everything to 
me. This statement provides a clue to the strength of Zion in the past, 
but it involves something other than a realization of the responsibility 
of the church in the community; it is a feeling rather of personal loyalty 
related to nostalgia and early family ties. It appears in the statements 
of other members extolling the beauty of the church, the life-long 
friendships acquired there, the social life surrounding it, and the “roots” 
which keep them in the church. 

And this same strength may be the source for the church’s eventual 
resolution of its problems, for many of the older members have the 
feeling that the “church has a place here indefinitely,” in spite of the 
changes in the membership. “We must stand our ground,” says one. 
“Continued existence is very important . . . we must minister to the 
people who live here in the community.” 


Chapter 6 


St. Mark’s 


Name: St. Mark’s Lutheran Church 


Synod: United Lutheran Church (predominantly eastern) 


Location: the center of an old high-density residential section of 
a large eastern metropolis 


Membership: over 300 baptized (slightly under 300 confirmed ) 


The congregation of St. Mark’s has always been small; “Little St. 
Mark’s” its members call it, with a certain sense of pride. Notes one 
observer of the church, “To this day the people seem to glory in its 
smallness.” A small church in a vast metropolitan area is no rarity, 
especially among those Protestant churches which were founded to 
serve a small ethnic group which found itself surrounded by people 
with other backgrounds. The neighborhood of St. Mark’s has under- 
gone extensive redevelopment since the Second World War, and the 
church has remained static. It is included in this study as an example 
of a neighborhood church which has deliberately refused to reach out 
from its traditional confines to serve the community in which it finds 
itself. It also exemplifies the need for strong leadership if such an 
outreach is to be made; St. Mark’s has a pastor who claims not to be 
“a social minister,” who is a part-time pastor, and who does not even 
live within the city where the church is located. 


History 

Unlike many urban neighborhood churches, St. Mark’s has never 
undergone a major relocation in pursuit of an out-moving constituency. 
It was founded shortly after the Civil War to serve a relatively small 
number of ethnic Germans in its immediate neighborhood; at that time, 
there were twenty-three other Lutheran churches in the central city, 
all but two of which were German. Today there are twenty-six Luth- 
eran churches in the same area, only a few of which still hold services 
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in German—St. Mark’s is not one of them. 

The neighborhood surrounding St. Mark’s has had a very colorful 
history, as a melting pot for the streams of immigrants arriving in the 
nineteenth century and later, and as a source for a sort of folklore type 
of popular fiction and entertainment. After World War II a community 
renewal project was undertaken in the neighborhood to clear its run- 
down housing and replace it with several mass private housing de- 
velopments; these now dominate the neighborhood, housing nearly 
half of its population. As part of this redevelopment program, more 
than 10,000 relatively low-income people were relocated as their resi- 
dences were condemned and cleared. Originally designed to accom- 
modate returning veterans, the housing projects are actually used much 
more by middle-aged, often childless families. 

Along with several other churches, as well as a school and a number 
of business establishments, the old St. Mark’s edifice was torn down 
as part of the redevelopment. The new St. Mark’s was built less than 
a block from the former site; at this time there was pressure from the 
denomination to disband the congregation, which served to alienate 
St. Mark’s from its parent body and become even more of a closed 
ethnic group than it had been before, in spite of the fact that the 
neighborhood now had much greater potential for some sort of out- 
reach from the church. 

A definite feature in the present situation of the church is the history 
of its pastors. The man who served St. Mark’s before the present pastor 
apparently stayed in the parish long after he could be active and ef- 
fective, and this problem has repeated itself with the present pastor, 
according to many members of the congregation. 


Environs 


Forming part of a central city of some two million inhabitants, the 
community around St. Mark’s has a population of 68,000. It is old 
(dating almost to Colonial times) yet clean and well-kept, and almost 
all its residences are apartment houses. And the neighborhood is not 
too far from the core of the cosmopolitan, complex metropolitan area 
which is one of the nation’s largest cities. 

The neighborhood’s population is typical of a heterogeneous white 
community; Italians represent the largest ethnic grouping, followed by 
Irish and then Germans. It is a predominantly middle-class community, 
and more than two-thirds of the employed residents are white-collar 
workers. According to the 1950 census, the educational level of its 
residents over 25 is considerably higher than that in the city as a whole, 
an average of 12.2 years of schooling completed as compared to 9.6 
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for the city. Also, the median annual income for families in the neigh- 
borhood is higher than that for the city, and rentals too are slightly 
higher in the area. 

The neighborhood’s statistics on religious affiliation live up with 
those of the city as a whole. In the latter, Protestant church members, 
including Lutherans and Eastern Orthodox, make up 17 per cent of 
the total population, members of Jewish congregations 7 per cent, 
Roman Catholic church members 27 per cent; from the standpoint of 
religious background, it is estimated that 47 per cent of the total popu- 
lation is of Roman Catholic heritage, 27 per cent Jewish, and nearly 
23 per cent Protestant. In the neighborhood around St. Mark’s, about 
40 per cent have Roman Catholic background, 30 per cent Jewish, and 
30 per cent Protestant or no church background. 

Within nine blocks of St. Mark’s are sixteen other churches—four 
Roman Catholic, two other Lutheran, two Orthodox, one Jewish, and 
the rest Protestant of various denominations. Six of the sixteen have 
over 1,000 members apiece—two Episcopalian churches, three of the 
Roman Catholic parishes, and a Friends’ meeting. 

Of the Lutherans in the city at large, the pastor of a metropolitan 
church—not St. Mark’s—wrote recently: 


All our Lutheran churches struggle to stay alive, view the future with 
fear and misgivings, and have a difficult time to finance their meager 
programs. . . . Nowhere else in the country are people so accustomed 
to change and rapid developments, to new, untried approaches, and un- 
heard-of methods as they are in this city. And yet these same people are 
shying away from the slightest innovation in their church, and reject 
emphatically the very idea of progress in their parish. While the work 
of Protestantism in the city as a whole has been most unimpressive, often 
reactionary and ineffective, no one stands more clearly and emphatically 
under this judgment than our Lutheran churches. Most of our churches 
have felt fortunate if they managed to hold their own, while many are 
in desperate plight, having lost ground year after year, and some were 
simply lost. 


Physical Facilities 


The recently constructed edifice of St. Mark’s is relatively small 
and inconspicuously situated, seating 192 comfortably and surrounded 
by the new housing projects. Some members of the church realize that 
there is a need for more space, especially parish house facilities for 
youth programs and education. Apparently not much planning went 
into the new building at the time of the redevelopment; now, leading 


members are saying, “If only we had bought a more adequate piece of 
land.” 
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Composition of Congregation 

An observer of the St. Mark’s congregation has written about the 
members: “The people are urbanites, but not wealthy enough for 
urban sophistication. They are for the most part long-term Lutherans. 
Their occupations are diverse, but center in the white-collar groups. 
They live in apartments and they live near to the church.” His judgment 
is borne out by statistical information. 

A large majority of the membership comes out of German back- 
ground and tradition. White-collar workers represent 71.3 per cent 
of the employed members of St. Mark’s, compared with 67.3 per cent 
in the community. Clerical workers alone make up more than one-third 
of the congregation, compared with the 20.6 per cent found in the 
neighborhood as a whole. Over half the total baptized membership lives 
within a half-mile of the church; 18 per cent between one-half and five 
miles; 26 per cent live more than five miles away. All but seven of the 
Sunday school’s enrollment of 57 live within the half-mile radius. 

Nearly two-thirds of the members and participants in programs of 
St. Mark’s are women, and well over half of these are 45 or older; of 
the total membership, male and female, members over 45 are easily 
in the majority. But in the church neighborhood people over 45 consti- 
tute only slightly more than one-fourth of the total number of residents, 
and women over 45 only 14 per cent. Less than 18 per cent of the 
St. Mark’s membership are under 20, compared with 21 per cent in 
the neighborhood. 


Lay Leadership 

In addition to the pastor, an organist, and a part-time custodian, 
there are thirty-seven different persons in various positions of leader- 
ship at St. Mark’s, five of them holding two or more offices at once. Of 
the elders, council members, and Sunday school teachers, only five 
live beyond a mile from the church. 

The same observer reported, “There is a high degree of lay leader- 
ship in the church, by force of necessity. Over many years they have 
learned not to depend on pastoral leadership. All of the major achieve- 
ments of the congregation were accomplished solely by the people, and 
without pastoral incentive.” And members of the congregation seem to 
agree with this estimate, taking pride in the “good lay leadership,” 
while making frequent mention of general apathy and complacency on 
the part of the congregation as a whole. 

“We have a very good council .. . doing a fine job .. . everything 
runs smoothly.” These are typical comments on the church council, and 
the program committees come in for accolades too: “There is nothing 
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the committees have failed to do... . I think the church has kept up 
beautifully.” Thus it is apparent that where members are dissatisfied 
with their church, they place the blame on the pastor and do not even 
consider that part of the fault might lie within the organizational struc- 
ture of the congregation. 


The Pastor 


It is necessary to deal quite frankly here with the pastoral situation 
at St. Mark’s, which is certainly one of the largest factors in the church’s 
ineffectiveness. Most of the members have definite criticisms of the 
present pastor’s work; when these are compared with what the pastor 
himself says, a fairly clear picture of the situation should result. 

The pastor of St. Mark’s is a bachelor, close to 65, and not in the 
best of health. He serves the church on a part-time basis, over and 
above his full-time position as a college teacher, and lives an hour and 
a half commuting time from the church. Although most members of 
the congregation are rather reluctant to discuss his personality, one 
said, “He is a split personality . . . the only son of an important clergy- 
man and he followed into the ministry rather reluctantly. He should 
have gone into the theater or into teaching.” And the pastor says of his 
own background, “Father was a great scholar. ... I was the only son 
of a minister. They said, “Won’t you be a minister too?’ so I went to 
seminary. Tried to get a Ph.D. in Latin and Greek. I wanted to teach 
like my father.” It is apparent that he had never made a clear-cut 
decision to go into the pastoral ministry as a vocation. 

Of his sermons the pastor says, “I do not believe in stressing the 
denominational doctrines. I preach scriptural, not doctrinal.” He be- 
lieves that the sermon “is the most important part of the service,” and 
does not plan his sermons “according to the church year.” He says, “I 
preach the gospel. And I think what interests me will also interest the 
congregation. . .. I do fundamental preaching. Just the truth. No new- 
fangled things. I read, but you might call my preaching old-fashioned.” 
He wants his people “to have confidence, hope, and love” from hearing 
his sermons. “I want them to feel lifted up.” Members of the congre- 
gation generally regard his sermons to be good, even “well above 
average, commenting on his effective delivery, the “biblical” nature 
of the sermons, and his avoidance of “current events” as subject matter. 
He “quotes poets, writers, historians,” and “never repeats sermons,” 
although, according to one member, he “does repeat ideas and clichés.” 
There is criticism of his recent emphasis on death and the “hereafter,” 
but the most significant criticism is heard from several members: “He 
has never mentioned the social responsibility of the church.” 
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Beyond preaching, the only role of the pastor of St. Mark’s seems 
to be making occasional calls on the sick and shut-in, which he himself 
says he enjoys doing. Members of the congregation note that he is “not 
an organizer,” and is a “poor judge of character relative to a man’s 
ability or willingness to work.” According to one, his feeling is—“Let 
the council run the church; [ll run the pulpit.” They find it impossible 
to get him to attend meetings, make pleas for money, or give attention 
to religious education, and he even “leaves council meetings early— 
stays just long enough to give his report and then is off.” He has little 
contact with denominational activities and meetings, in spite of the 
urging of his council to do so. On most of these points the pastor makes 
it clear that he does not feel they are of much importance. As to his 
unwillingness to help raise funds, he said, “I never touch money. I 
never ask for money—not because I don't believe in it, but because 
Lcan'tido ity 

A final statement from the pastor. “Ministers are not set off from 
other people. I do not wear a clerical collar; I wear a simple gown 
in church. I am not a social minister. I want to be myself. I want the 
people to love me for myself.” 


The Program 

Strong criticism, spurred by a sense of disappointment, typifies the 
opinion of a large part of the congregation toward the work of St. 
Mark’s, both within itself and in its outreach to the community. They 
tend to compare their own church with others in the community and 
city, and conclude, “Our church is below average.” Said one, “St. 
Mark’s Church does little for the immediate community, is not good 
in evangelism, and doesn’t do anything for juvenile delinquency.” As 
for work within the church, the comment was, “Not enough people are 
interested enough to work for the church.” 

Activities of the church are fairly limited. Average attendance at 
the one Sunday morning service is 86, and these are mostly women. 
Besides a choir of sixteen members which meets weekly, there are two 
auxiliary organizations for women, two for young people, and a mis- 
sionary society composed of six men and thirty-four women. The latter 
meets monthly with an average attendance of twenty-four. The two 
women’s groups also meet monthly, with a combined average at- 
tendance of forty-five. The youth organizations serve the age groupings 
of 12 to 17 and 17 to 30. Apparently these latter are inadequate, for 
there is much comment by members on the need for a youth program, 
and attempts to vitalize the program in the past have not been success- 
ful. One member said, “They considered having a Scout troop here 
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once, but couldn’t get the leadership. At one time they did co-operate 
with other churches in the youth program and dances. Obviously, they 
don’t any more.” 

Also, members talk of the need to get more people active in the 
working of the church through a good committee system, a project 
which has already been undertaken by individual members of the 
church council and which seems to have gained general acceptance. 

The evangelism program is given only token attention at St. Mark's, 
although here again members feel its inadequacy. Lists of prospective 
members are kept by the pastor and a layman, compiled from cards 
placed in pew racks, from names of parents of Sunday school children, 
and from names taken down by those who greet visitors at Sunday 
worship services. Visitation to prospective members is carried out by 
the pastor and some lay members, but only to a limited extent. Accord- 
ing to the pastor, “most of the members are afraid to go; they are 
turned out of apartments or people are unfriendly to them.” He adds, 
“T don’t have time to go and visit people, especially the people who 
move into the neighborhood. I should live in the neighborhood.” There 
is no structured welcoming program for new members who do join 
St. Mark’s, and no instruction classes are offered for those non-Luther- 
ans who might want to join. 

Members recognize that education and leadership training are major 
aspects of their program that have been pretty much neglected. The 
Sunday school, with an average attendance of thirty-three, has seven 
teachers and offers classes to all age groups, including young people 
and adults. But the weekday school which was formerly conducted has 
been dropped, there are no study groups of any kind, and the pastor 
does not even teach a confirmation class. As for the Sunday school 
teachers, members say, “Teachers are young and inexperienced and no 
effort is given to their education,“ and, “Some of the children are 
smarter than their teachers.” The pastor does not share their concern: 
“Education does not help pro or con. The important thing is the per- 
son’s love for children.” 

Obviously there is a general awareness in the congregation that cer- 
tain things must be done with the church’s program to move it in the 
right direction. But there seems to be both inability and unwillingness 
among members to initiate changes. 


Special Concerns and Problems 

St. Mark’s is beset by most of the more serious problems facing the 
city neighborhood church today, and is bolstered by few of the avail- 
able strengths. A careful examination of these handicaps would take 
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up a whole book—and probably should. It is enough here just to point 
out their essential nature and a few of the lessons which urban church 
planners might draw from them. 

It has been said that “a pastor’s faith is really put to the test in the 
inner city,” since he must carefully examine or re-examine his under- 
standing of the church and of his own role as a pastor in the light of 
conflicting and often hostile forces in the community, without the sup- 
port of comfortable, familiar relationships. It is a difficult challenge for 
any man to face, and he should at least be willing to face it, even if 
he is not completely prepared for every problem. About the pastor of 
St. Mark’s it can only be said that he is not the right man for his posi- 
tion—and this is the church’s most outstanding handicap at the present 
time. He is not concerned with the community around his church, he 
has no knowledge of the workings of any social welfare resources in 
the area, and his lax connections with the denominational work as a 
whole have led to a loss of contact between St. Mark’s and the work 
of the church-at-large. 

This is not intended to be an indictment of the pastor—it must be 
said in order to show the pitfalls of the inner-city pastorate. It also 
points up the difficulties inherent in the polity of so many Protestant 
denominations. When a congregation is more or less autonomous, and 
after personal ties are established between a pastor and groups within 
the membership, it is almost impossible to replace him with someone 
who is more suited to the situation. 

The pastor is not the only problem in a congregation of this sort— 
this fact must be stressed, lest there be over-emphasis on just one aspect 
of the plight of a city church. A major shortcoming of the St. Mark’s 
congregation is its failure either to recognize or to understand its re- 
sponsibility to the community. For the most part it has been fairly well 
satisfied with living for its own sake: “We have always worked har- 
moniously, but haven’t done anything in this area.” Those who do at 
least recognize some sort of responsibility often do so in the vaguest 
terms, which usually indicate an unwillingness to face up to the facts: 
“The church has a duty to the community at large. . .. It has no more 
responsibility to a special area than it has to Christians everywhere.” 
And those few who recognize the actual responsibility of their church 
have no idea of how to go about fulfilling it. This helpless feeling 
extends even into such “normal” church activities as evangelism and 
education programs. 

It is important that the urban church leader take this insight into 
account. A sense of purpose cannot be instilled into a congregation 
merely by exhortation or the prescription of certain specific programs. 
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Congregational leaders should be given the chance to discuss their 
views within their own constituency, then given advice and counsel 
from some outside source. First the air must be cleared and ideas 
brought out into the open, then the seeds of action implanted. Only 
in this way can the feelings of confusion and helplessness be replaced 
by realistic and fervent courses of action. Too often the tendency today 
is to bypass the resources that lie within the congregation and to pre- 
scribe a few quick solutions. 

Other common problems of urban churches appear in the situation 
of St. Mark’s—lack of long-range planning for the future, mobility of 
membership, and the relation of St. Mark’s to other churches. The 
missed opportunity to expand St. Mark’s during the redevelopment 
shows how great the need is to work hand-in-hand with city planning 
commissions in order to have as much information as possible about 
the changing shape of the community; there is too much expansion and 
flux within the modern city to go about planning churches in a hap- 
hazard manner. St. Mark’s has lost many members to the suburbs, and 
still loses them; here the only answer is an active evangelism program 
within the community to replenish and revitalize the congregation—and 
this program must have proper direction in order to be effective. 
Members of St. Mark’s feel genuine concern that their church is running 
a poor last among churches of the area; at the same time, they feel that 
they should work in closer co-operation with these churches, and place 
the blame for the latter short-coming on the attitude of the pastor. 

Some members sense an impending financial crisis “because of the 
need for acquiring full-time pastoral leadership as well as the need 
for increasing our physical facilities.” Even though recent contributions 
have been the highest in the history of the church, fifty-seven members 
made no contribution at all toward either current expenditures or 
benevolences. 

The picture cannot be painted completely black—there are a few 
signs of strength. Although what optimism does exist within the con- 
gregation has little reasonable basis, it should be noted that the 
strongest and most vital criticism comes from the younger members. 
Nearly everyone points out the “friendliness” of St. Mark’s as a strength, 
along with its “history and great tradition.” As has been seen in other 
churches studied, these can indeed be turned to advantage, but it must 
be realized that this “friendliness” and “pride of heritage” can produce 
the tightest sort of parochialism, which would exclude many social 
and ethnic groups from membership. Certainly a definite prejudice 
already exists within the congregation. Council meetings have dis- 
cussed the possibility of taking in Puerto Ricans and Negroes; the con- 
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sensus is one of doubt that the congregation would react entirely 
favorably. Members questioned on this point showed the full range 
of reaction from complete prejudice to acceptance. Here again, open 
congregational discussion followed by action is desperately needed. 

Another strength appears to be the congregation’s determination to 
stay in its present location. Although for many members this is simply 
a desire to have a church close by or an almost fierce desire that the 
community should recognize the status of the church (which it does, 
but accurately ), it is also expressed in the following terms: “There is 
room for the church if it will meet its problems. . . . It is very important 
that the church continue. If it were to fail the people would congregate 
in one another’s homes. .. . We must plan for a broadened service to 
our community.” 


Summary 

At least one member of St. Marks has a clear idea of what should 
be done in the church if it is to have a future: “I would like to have 
competent pastoral leadership beginning with the church council and 
moving from there to the instigation of discussion groups on com- 
munity action, the programs of the church, and church history.” A 
statement like this shows that there is some cause for hope that this 
“friendly little congregation” will some day become an effective neigh- 
borhood church. After the present minister retires, steps must be taken 
to resolve the basic dilemma of the St. Mark’s congregation; self-critical 
on the one hand, the members must overcome a basic satisfaction with 
their tightly knit make-up, their feeling that the church is only for 
themselves and not for the community as well. 


Chapter 7 


Bethlehem 


Name: Bethlehem Lutheran Church 


Synod: Augustana Lutheran Church (primarily midwestern, 
Swedish background ) 


Location: residential neighborhood about eight miles from the 
center of a midwestern metropolis 


Membership: less than 1,000 baptized (650 confirmed ) 


The word “integration” too often connotes some sort of vague pos- 
sibility for the future or a state of affairs which is theoretically desir- 
able but practically unworkable. Especially in the churches this seems 
to be the case, and in some areas of the country the churches may be 
the last strongholds for racial segregation. Bethlehem was included 
in this study because it represents a successful integration of whites 
and Negroes in a changing neighborhood of a city where racial tensions 
are often quite strong. The church has, to be sure, had many problems 
in the process, not all of which are entirely overcome, but by means of 
firm but reasonable pastoral leadership as well as enlightened co-opera- 
tion from many lay members, it has succeeded in making the “vague 
possibility” a reality. Bethlehem has, above all, realized its responsi- 
bility toward its community and acted accordingly, a fact which is 
central to its story; integration is actually only a byproduct of this 
realization. 


History 

The inland city whose history Bethlehem has shared since the first 
decade after the Civil War has been called “a miracle of paradox and 
incongruity.” “Not if I had a hundred tongues,” wrote an English visitor 
to the city in the 1890's, “could I do justice to her splendid chaos.” The 
city was undergoing rapid economic and population expansion at the 
time, and waves of immigrants poured into the city to provide the 
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labor for its growth. Among them were a large number of Scandina- 
vians, quick to adapt themselves to American ways and just as quick 
to build numbers of Lutheran churches where services were conducted 
in their native languages. 

Bethlehem, one of the oldest Swedish churches in the city, was 
originally located near the core of the city, one of seventeen Lutheran 
churches in a city of 250,000. The neighborhood in which it lay was 
essentially a workingman’s community, bounded by railways and near 
industries. Irish, German, and Swedish settlers occupied the com- 
munity’s inexpensive frame or brick cottages and flats and attended its 
Lutheran and Roman Catholic churches. 

Within a few decades Bethlehem grew to well over 1,000 members 
and relocated in a larger building in the same community. Already it 
had a program which contained some innovations for the time: it was 
the first Lutheran church in the city to publish a parish newspaper; it 
was one of the first to develop a young people’s society; the parochial 
school maintained at Bethlehem provided for children up to the third 
grade; special efforts were made to serve the large number of Swedish 
girls employed as service workers in the homes of the wealthy—Bible 
classes, social hours, and Vespers services were offered them on Sunday 
afternoons, since they usually had to work in the mornings. 

By the end of the First World War most of the Swedish-American 
population of Bethlehem’s community had moved south to the outer 
edges of the city. Bethlehem had already been the mother church for 
several new congregations in outlying areas, and the original residents 
of its community were being rapidly replaced by new waves of immi- 
gration—Italians, Croatians, Austrians, and others. Expanding com- 
munities of orientals and Negroes were nearby. By 1920 Bethlehem’s 
membership was 250, lowest in its history, and only a few of these 
still lived in the community. Bethlehem sold its building to a Croatian 
Roman Catholic church and rebuilt in the area known as Chester Park, 
some six miles to the south of its former site. 

Part of the larger area known as South Junction, Bethlehem’s new 
community was made up of much the same kind of people that it had 
served previously. Primarily a residential area, South Junction had 
been annexed to the city near the end of the nineteenth century, and 
its population was largely made up of former residents of neighbor- 
hoods closer to the central city. The churches of the smaller area of 
Chester Park were mostly Roman Catholic and Scandinavian and Ger- 
man Lutheran. Bethlehem became an important part of the com- 
munity—its membership gradually grew to over 600 by 1945, and 
foreign language services had been gradually dropped by then. 
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Just after the First World War the city experienced race violence 
in areas where Negroes were moving into previously “white” neighbor- 
hoods. As early as 1920 Chester Park had a “scare” when it was rumored 
that a realtor was planning to make local residences available to Ne- 
groes, in spite of the restrictive patterns and covenants which already 
existed in the community. Residents demonstrated, but nothing hap- 
pened at the time. Meanwhile, the city’s nonwhite population grew 
from 4.2 per cent of the total population in 1920 to 14 per cent in 1950, 
with the largest increase coming after World War II. Migration from 
the South as well as natural increase brought about a situation where, 
in a strictly segregated city sufficient housing was unavailable to 
Negroes, resulting in overcrowding and strong pressure to invade 
neighboring all-white communities. 

Following the Second World War such an “invasion” took place in 
Chester Park. Between 1940 and 1950 the nonwhite population there 
increased from twenty-three to over 2,300, concentrated mostly in a 
small area on the north end of the community. In spite of demonstra- 
tions and active violence, Chester Park became a changing neighbor- 
hood; residents began to move even further to the south, and their 
churches moved with them or disbanded. In the fall of 1949 the first 
Negro family moved into the immediate vicinity of Bethlehem, causing 
the expected emotional demonstration. The pastor of Bethlehem printed 
and distributed flyers urging Christian conduct to counteract literature 
being distributed by racist groups. A year later the pastor wrote in the 
church’s yearly report: 


Within two weeks of our meeting last year a Negro family moved into 
an apartment just over a block from us. Since that time other move-ins 
have occurred and many of our people have become fearful for the 
future of the community where most of us live and where we worship. 
... It is my belief that if we, together with other Christian people in 
our neighborhood, will use our influence, we can do much to stabilize 
the community, decrease the number of white residents who feel they 
must sell out, and foster amicable and peaceful relationships with our 
new neighbors. 


Under the pastor's leadership the church began to admit Negroes into 
its Sunday school and membership. In 1951 the communicant member- 
ship showed its first decline since before the Second World War, as 40 
per cent of the adult membership changed residence, mostly to outside 
of Bethlehem’s vicinity, and transfers reached their highest point 
since the church had been in Chester Park. But by the mid-fifties the 
membership had risen again to the highest point since the early 1900’s. 

The pastor claims that the integration of his church is not, strictly 
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speaking, an innovation, but only an extension of Bethlehem’s historic 
concern to serve whatever community it happens to be in. Among 
Lutheran churches in the city (which form its largest Protestant de- 
nomination) such action is certainly the exception rather than the 
rule. It is notable that of the nine pastors that have served Bethlehem, 
four have later moved into positions of national leadership in the 
Lutheran church. 


Environs 


Bethlehem is located near the approximate center of Chester Park, 
which forms the north and central portions of triangular-shaped South 
Junction. With a population of more than 60,000 South Junction is 
not far from the city’s industrial south end, where a third of a million 
industrial workers are employed. Slightly more than 1 per cent of the 
total population of the entire metropolitan area lives within the bound- 
aries of South Junction, a district bounded by major railways and com- 
merical thoroughfares. The area called Chester Park has a population 
of over 30,000; its elm-lined streets, brick bungalows, small apartments, 
and few frame dwellings make it a rather attractive place to live. 

No industry is located in Chester Park, although there is some in 
part of South Junction. Zoning for the community is primarily resi- 
dential, with the 233 retail stores localized along the major commercial 
arteries which cut through the neighborhood. A half-mile east of Beth- 
lehem is a modest shopping center (fifty-second in the city in total 
_ sales), and two expressways cut through the community not far from 
the church. New construction in Chester Park has been primarily resi- 
dential, and some districts in the southwest are zoned for single-family 
units only. 

With nonwhites comprising 7.6 per cent of Chester Park’s population 
in 1950 (probably considerably more today ), statistics reveal that there 
are more differences than just color of skin between the old and new 
residents. Nonwhites are younger (median age 29.6) than whites in 
the neighborhood (34.3), have completed more years of schooling 
(11.6 to 10.6), and live in slightly more valuable homes with higher 
rents ($54.50 to $47.97 a month). However, median family income for 
nonwhites is considerably lower than that for whites, $3,370 annually 
as compared with $4,216, even though a higher proportion of non- 
whites are professional and technical workers. In other white-collar 
professions, however, nonwhites are proportionately less represented, 
while much more represented in service occupations and in the cate- 
gories of laborers and private household workers. This lack of balance 
between nonwhites’ educational level and their occupational groupings 
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is undoubtedly due to restrictive features of the city’s employment 
structures. 

Racial transition in the community has had various effects on educa- 
tional facilities, housing, and the business life of the community. 
Schools became more crowded, and additions, as well as one entirely 
new elementary school, had to be constructed. Between 1945 and 
1955 elementary public school enrollment rose by 1,400, a fact related 
to the relatively younger age of incoming families, the decreasing 
proportion of children attending parochial schools, and the increase 
in the number of dwelling units (primarily through subdivision of 
existing units). In spite of a certain amount of overcrowding of living 
facilities, standards of physical upkeep in the community have been 
kept high by the Chester Park Neighbors, a civic action group which 
replaced the Chester Park Improvement Association, whose sole pur- 
pose was to maintain restrictive occupance. The Neighbors campaign 
against illegal dwelling unit conversions and sponsor community 
activities—among_ their early supporters was Bethlehem Church. Al- 
most all retail businesses in Chester Park have experienced increases 
in sales above those for the city as a whole; especially eating places, 
food stores, and liquor stores; on the other hand, drinking places found 
sales decreasing. 

The effect of the racial transition on religious life in the community 
is one of the more dramatic features in Chester Park’s current situation. 
Of all the thirteen churches in the community at the time of World 
War II, only Bethlehem and two Roman Catholic parishes remain in 
Chester Park. All-Negro congregations have bought churches from 
relocating congregations, including two other Lutheran churches. 
One of these left its building to be used as a Negro mission, the other 
set aside the money from the sale of its building for “a special fund 
[to be] available, in the form of loans, to congregations which are 
faced with the problem of relocation due to population change.” The 
two Roman Catholic churches, while remaining in Chester Park, have 
not had complete success during the transition. Church membership 
and parochial school attendance have gone down, and a far higher 
percentage of Protestant-affiliated residents is now to be found in 
Chester Park. 

In the city as a whole, before 1945 only a few Lutheran churches 
had participating members who were Negroes; these were all-Negro 
churches and not, strictly speaking, integrated. Today eighteen Lu- 
theran churches in the city have at least a semblance of integration. 
Through the leadership of Bethlehem, more and more Negroes are 
playing an important role in city-wide Lutheran programs. 
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Physical Facilities 

Like other churches in the community, Bethlehem’s building is in 
keeping with the visual attractiveness of the area. Its seating is 
adequate, and its thirty-year-old structure is located only a block 
away from two main thoroughfares. A parish hall, an educational 
building, and the parsonage are adjacent to the church. 


Composition of Congregation 


Of special interest at Bethlehem are the characteristics of the “new” 
members, most of whom are Negroes who recently moved into Chester 
Park. At present the congregation is about half Negro and half Cau- 
casian; a small number of the latter have, of course, been taken into 
membership in the past few years, but the fact is that there are 
extremely few whites either moving into Chester Park or available 
for evangelism efforts for various reasons. 

The new members are generally younger than the long-term mem- 
bers, and almost two-thirds of them are female; over one third of 
the new members are in the 25-44 age bracket. In the neighborhood 
of Bethlehem, 53.7 per cent of the population is female, 38.8 per cent 
is in the 24-44 bracket. There seems to be a fair sampling from the 
new community represented in the church, although the high per- 
centage of women might be cause for concern. 

Professional and technical workers make up 27 per cent of the new 
members, and 45 per cent are classified as clerical and sales workers 
and service workers. The older white membership has considerably 
less representation from all of these occupational groups, but it is 
much heavier in craftsmen, operatives, and foremen. From what was 
said in the previous section, it can be seen that Bethlehem is drawing 
a fair representation of occupational groupings from the new con- 
stituency; there are, however, no private household workers among 
new members and a very small number of laborers. The Negro upper- 
middle class apparently feels drawn to a church like Bethlehem more 
than those with somewhat lower status. 

Almost all the new members live within a mile of the church, and a 
majority of them within two to five blocks. Well over a third of the 
total membership lives within the mile radius, another one-fourth from 
one to five miles, the rest beyond five miles. And over two-thirds of 
the Sunday school enrollment lives within a half-mile radius, while only 
20 per cent lives beyond the one-mile radius. It should be pointed out 
that some new members—both white and Negro—living well outside 
the community have been drawn to Bethlehem specifically because of 
the responsible action it has taken toward its community situation. 


SI 
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Lay Leadership 


The church employs two full-time staff-members besides the pastor, 
a secretary and a custodian, as well as a part-time director of Christian 
education and a part-time organist. In addition, ninety-six lay members 
function in the church’s leadership, sixteen of these holding more than 
one office concurrently. Approximately half of the church’s lay leaders 
live within a mile of the church; it is obvious therefore that new mem- 
bers are sharing leadership functions in proportion to their representa- 
tion in the congregation. 

Twelve deacons, five of whom live within a mile of the church, and 
eleven trustees, two within a mile, make up the church council. There 
are twenty-eight Sunday school teachers, only eleven of whom live 
outside the one-mile radius, while the other 45 lay leaders hold posts 
in various organizations and auxiliaries. The church council is said to 
be a “cross section of the congregation,” which seems to be true from 
an occupational standpoint; it includes a fireman, a postal worker, a 
doctor, an architect, a builder, a teacher, a store manager, a factory 
foreman, and others. 


The Pastor 


There is a tendency in discussing any of the churches in this study 
to stress too much the role of the pastor in the relative effectiveness of 
a church; this is especially true in the case of Bethlehem, where there 
is no doubt that the pastor’s leadership has a great deal to do with 
the successful integration of the church. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that Bethlehem has had a long succession of capable pastors who 
have succeeded in giving the congregation the theological foundation 
to understand the changing role of a city church. The church has a 
tradition of involvement in community affairs; without this, the present 
pastor would have found events of the past few years even more 
difficult than they have been. 

The pastor feels that his training both at home and in the seminary 
exposed him to social realities and the relevance of the Christian faith 
to them. (Certainly this is the exception rather than the rule in many 
Lutheran seminaries.) At Bethlehem he finds little time for study and 
research, even though he had a distinguished academic record. His 
time not consumed by pastoral duties is taken up by community or- 
ganizations and projects, as well as by speaking on integration and 
answering requests for information. He wishes he had more time to 
talk with individual members, but realizes that his time was much more 
effectively spent talking to prospective members than attempting to 
persuade old members to stay. His calls are restricted to those with 
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a specific need or purpose, and he regrets not having more time for 
sermon preparation and meditation. 

Throughout his ministry at Bethlehem the pastor has shown that 
his primary concern is not to work some kind of “coup” in the race 
relations field, but rather to exercise the distinct responsibility of the 
church to the community. He is known in the neighborhood, even by 
ward aldermen, as a worker for community betterment, and he serves 
on the community organization committee of the mayor’s commission 
on human relations. In 1951 he led his church to help organize the 
Chester Park Neighbors, and he is president of the local ministerial 
association. He has helped organize block clubs dedicated to preserve 
the community’s physical standards, including educational facilities, 
and they often meet in the church. In fact, as one member puts it, “The 
church is kind of a community house,” and many organizations use 
it as a focal point for their activities; also, it is a polling place during 
elections. 

The members of Bethlehem are completely conscious of the pastor's 
community activities and for the most part endorse them. A few speak 
of him as a “joiner” and speculate that he might put too much time 
into “things outside of the church like Lions or Park Neighbors,” but 
these are a small minority. Most of them know him as the man who has 
led them into successful integration and who is instrumental in deter- 
ring such social problems as juvenile delinquency. More important, 
they consider him the one who has led them to see their social responsi- 
bilities more clearly. 

There is mixed opinion among the membership about the quality of 
the pastor’s sermons, but the consensus is that he would not be con- 
sidered an outstanding preacher. There is a general feeling that his 
sermons are solidly based on biblical texts. He “never preached on 
immediate issues in the neighborhood during the transition of the 
neighborhood,” but apparently gave the members a genuinely prophetic 
message on which to base their actions and made that message relevant 
to contemporary problems. In his relations with the members during 
the transition he led them without being dictatorial and without turn- 
ing them against him. 

The pastor considers race relations “the number one social problem 
in this country and in the world.” He goes on, “I believe the solution 
lies in Christian people realizing the implications of their faith. If Chris- 
tians really understood what ought to be done, many of these problems 
would soon disappear.” At the risk of making this section a panegyric 
on the pastor, it must be said that he has exhibited the deep convic- 
tion, the forthrightness, the determination of purpose, the patience and 
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the understanding of people to help solve this problem in his own 
area of work. 


The Program 


Besides supporting and sometimes sponsoring the community activi- 
ties already mentioned, Bethlehem has a busy program of its own. 
Two Sunday services draw an average total attendance of 315 weekly, 
and the Sunday school, serving children from the age of 3 up through 
the sixth grade, has an average attendance of 141 out of an enrollment 
of 270. 

The church’s auxiliary program includes three choirs—for adults, 
youth, and children—with a total average attendance of fifty-five, a 
men’s organization which meets monthly and draws an average of 
thirty-five members, and a group of women 21 and over who also meet 
monthly and have about the same attendance. The young people’s or- 
ganization has forty-three members, and four Scouting organizations 
are affiliated with the church, serving about 160 children from the 
community. During the summer a vacation Bible school and day 
camp program also reaches children outside the congregation as well 
as within. 

Visitation is an important part of Bethlehem’s program. Lists of pros- 
pective members, compiled from names of church callers and parents 
of Sunday school and vacation Bible school children, are kept by the 
pastor; laymen do a great deal of the visiting. This is a rather touchy 
matter, since “Negro members are a little bashful in visiting white 
families” and vice-versa, according to one member. Nevertheless, visita- 
tion work has a “systematic plan,” and is apparently quite effective. 

The pastor has a hand in the church’s program too, and he does 
not restrict himself only to those activities which involve community 
groups. Since there are few social work agencies located in Chester 
Park, he holds an average of twelve counseling interviews each week. 
In one year twenty-five referrals were made to city-wide agencies. The 
pastor also offers classes to non-Lutherans who are about to join the 
congregation; prospective members receive twelve hours of instruction. 


Special Concerns and Problems 


Naturally certain tensions between new and old members still exist 
at Bethlehem—the members would be something other than human 
if this were not the case. As a former Sunday school superintendent 
expressed it, “The fruits of prejudice endure long after a congregation 
is integrated. After the way the whites have treated the Negroes 
through the decades, it is understandable that the Negro children 
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should have fears concerning the whites.” Thus problems arise in Sun- 
day school, where a white teacher finds it impossible to discipline a 
Negro child. 

Social activities involving church members are often beset by these 
tensions. Organizations meeting in the church have no problems, since 
both Negro and white members are used to seeing one another there, 
but those women’s “circles” which meet in homes are still to a large 
extent “segregated.” The pastor has not applied any pressure to make 
these gatherings interracial, leaving the matter to hostesses’ discretion, 
and some women have wanted to invite Negroes but could not because 
of attitudes of their neighbors. 

On the church council the new members, although often more capa- 
ble than the old, have a tendency to take the back seat in decision- 
making, simply following the lead of the older members. This deference 
reflects a general attitude on the part of the newcomers that they must 
make a conscious and deliberate effort to be accepted into the fellow- 
ship of the congregation. Strangely enough, the Negro members seem 
more anxious than the Swedish-background members to retain such 
traditions as the Santa Lucia festival, a wholly Swedish ceremony. Such 
adaptability may seem admirable, but it does result in the newcom- 
ers playing a less important role in the life of the church than they 
should be. 

A gratifying aspect of integration at Bethlehem is that some of the 
most violent critics early in the process often turn out to be the 
strongest supporters of integration later on. “Sure, I was stupid like 
everyone else,” said one such “convert.” “I said we shouldn’t have Ne- 
groes in the church.” And another, “I had many prejudices, perhaps a 
few today, but not as before. Today I can work without any kind of ill 
feeling with my colored friends in the church.’ Their attitudes seem 
to be the rule rather than the exception among Bethlehem’s present 
white membership. One of the Negro leaders said, “I feel the problem 
is nearly resolved. There may be some feeling between the races— 
but not much.” 

A church like Bethlehem naturally gives thought to its future, since 
its present is so challenging. Many members feel that the church will 
eventually become all-Negro, pointing to the Sunday school as a sign 
of things to come. But the general consensus seems to be that the con- 
gregation will remain integrated, although “it will become more and 
more Negro,” even to the extent of having a Negro pastor. This pre- 
diction does not appear to be out of line with current trends, and cer- 
tainly reveals that members are conscious of the neighborhood church’s 
responsibility to its immediate community. A few members are con- 
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vinced that most of the remaining white members will leave as soon as 
there is a change in the pastorate; this seems highly unlikely unless 
there is a sudden break in Bethlehem’s tradition of having strong, 
effective pastors. [Not too long after this study the pastor did leave, 
and there has been no appreciable change in the make-up of the con- 
gregation since that time. | 

A commonly expressed fear of both white and Negro members is 
that the class level of the community will be lowered and an “undesir- 
able” type of Negro will surround the church. Said one Negro member 
of Bethlehem, “These people are coming from where they are tearing 
down apartments and these are the kind of people the residents here 
wanted to get away from. So often white people think all Negroes are 
like these undesirables. Most of the latter are from the South.” Another 
expressed the feeling that these latest newcomers would prefer “store- 
front holiness churches” to “our type of church” and that “an educa- 
tional job with these people is needed—to educate them to the city.” 
Thus it can be seen that even an unusually successful church is con- 
stantly confronted by problems in the shifting urban scene. Bethlehem 
has succeeded in ministering to middle-class Negroes; now it faces a 
new challenge revolving around the question of whether the Lutheran 
church is a “middle-class church” or whether it is for all people. 

Very little dissatisfaction with the pastor is expressed by members 
of Bethlehem, and of course without their active support and willing- 
ness to co-operate with and undergird his policies, Bethlehem’s situa- 
tion would not be much different from that of, say, Zion. Apparently 
they have an image of the pastor which is compatible with the urban 
situation. No one complains that he does not visit members enough 
or carry out his duties in a manner more typical of the “old-fashioned” 
version of a minister. The rural image of the pastor persists in many 
urban congregations; it would seem that one of the prerequisites for 
any sort of co-operative action between pastor and congregation which 
might result in an effective urban ministry is that this image should 
be erased from the members’ minds. 


Summary 


As in the case of St. Mark’s, a whole book could be written about 
this church which would show step-by-step the factors which led it 
into its present situation. If St. Mark’s is a classic example of the inef- 
fective urban church, Bethlehem could well be set forth as its opposite 
number. This chapter has given at least glimpses into the story of how 
one group of Christians courageously and realistically witnessed to 
their prophetic role in a difficult urban situation. But the impression 
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should not be left that all of Bethlehem’s problems are surmounted and 
the rest is easy sailing, or even that this church is the ideal urban con- 
gregation. New challenges confront it every day, and like any human 
institution the church has certain failings. Nevertheless, in this study 
Bethlehem must certainly be singled out as the neighborhood church 
which has responded most effectively to a typically challenging and 
treacherous urban situation. 


Chapter 8 


Trinity 


Name: Trinity Lutheran Church 


Synod: Evangelical Lutheran Church (midwestern, rural—Nor- 
wegian background ) 


Location: blighted neighborhood, not far from the center of a 
midwestern city but separated from it by waterways and rail- 
ways, with highly transient population 


Membership: 300 baptized (close to 200 confirmed ) 


Trinity is a young church, though the building it occupies is old, 
almost as old as the neighborhood called Grand’s Heights, a now 
blighted area just south of the downtown section of a bustling mid- 
western city. It is an “experimental church,” for it was established 
under the auspices of the national mission board of its denomination. 
(Trinity is one of sixteen new National Lutheran Council churches 
started in this metropolitan area since the Second World War.) When 
the congregation which formerly used the building moved out and 
rebuilt in the mid-fifties, Trinity was formed, almost from scratch. Thus 
far, the “experiment” must be considered a success; even more im- 
portant, the new church is performing an important function in minis- 
tering to the residents of a neighborhood which many churches would 
not find conducive to their work. As one observer put it, “The church 
is meeting with a quick response because it fills real needs in the lives 
of people—the need for worship and Christian service and friendship.” 


History 

The city where Trinity is located lies in the Upper Great Lakes 
Region, and has always been known as a city built by European immi- 
grants and providing a haven for them in their search for economic 
and social betterment. A Norwegian visitor in the late 1840’s described 
them as “the tribes of Israel coming into the promised land.” Actually, 
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the original settlement was Yankee, but in no time at all it had be- 
come dominated by German settlers, and in the first ten years of its 
existence both German Catholic and German Lutheran churches were 
built. Along with the Germans came lesser groups of Irish, Welsh, 
Scotch, Swiss, Hollanders, Austrians, and Scandinavians, and a few 
Jews. By 1860 a Czech Catholic church was in existence, and ten years 
later a Polish Catholic parish as well. Later immigration waves brought 
mostly Germans and Poles, with heavy representation too from south- 
ern and eastern Europe. 

By 1920 the city was known as “a veritable patchwork of nationali- 
ties.” Germans were concentrated in the northwest section and were 
spread as well throughout the city. Poles dominated the south and 
southwest sections. In the northwest were Jewish, Bohemian, and 
Dutch neighborhoods as well, in the south and southwest some Scandi- 
navian communities. Italian, Greek, and Slovenian colonies were lo- 
cated near the core of the city, while to the west lay a concentration of 
Irish residents. Today these ethnic groups are all still represented, but 
since the twenties there has been considerable population shift in the 
familiar outmoving pattern, as well as an increase in Negro (1,000 
in 1910 to 21,000 in 1950), Mexican, Puerto Rican, and American In- 
dian populations. 

The structure used by Trinity was built in 1892 and used until 1954 
by St. John’s Lutheran Church, when it was sold to the home mission 
board of the synod. St. John’s was no longer a Grand’s Heights church, 
and the mission board, “eager to strengthen the church’s work in the 
inner city,” according to its news release, decided that here they would 
“put into effect a new plan, an idea for planting a new church in an 
inner-city area. On the site being vacated by the old church there 
would be a new congregation, with a new man, new members, and 
new leaders.” Two pastors were called, and in the same year that St. 
John’s left Trinity was created. The rest of its history is the story of 
its present. 


Environs 

The city, known for its industry especially in the manufacture of 
durable goods such as machinery, is also a major lake port and the 
marketplace for an extensive inland region. Its harbor facilities are 
being expanded and improved to meet the growth of commerce re- 
sulting from the St. Lawrence Seaway project. Industry is concen- 
trated near the city’s core, along the several waterways that wind 
through town and empty into the river at whose mouth the original 
settlement was built, and along the lake front to the south. Residential 
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areas sprawl fan-like into the open areas to the north, west, and south. 

The city’s European heritage is suggested by the names on sign- 
boards and houses, by the neat cottages to be found in older German 
and Polish neighborhoods, and by the dominance of Roman Catholic 
and Lutheran churches. Within the wider metropolitan area of over a 
million people, church membership statistics show that there are one- 
third of a million Roman Catholics, 150,000 Lutherans, 78,000 non- 
Lutheran Protestants, and 30,000 Jews. There are almost 150 Lutheran 
churches in this metropolitan area, of which Trinity is one of the 
smallest. 

The neighborhood called Grand’s Heights is one of the few where 
Lutherans are not well represented. Separated by waterways, railways, 
and industrial districts from the central city, it was known in the past 
as a moderate-income workingman’s residential area, predominately 
eastern European, especially Polish, in ethnic background. In this 
city of distinctly demarcated sectors identified with particular social 
classes, Grand’s Heights has always been more remote from the central 
life of the city than many outlying areas, but at the same time it was 
a relatively stable community maintaining a respectable physical ap- 
pearance. The natural aging of the neighborhood, population shifts and 
decline, and proximity to older industrial districts eventually led to 
blighted physical appearance and social disorganization. 

Today the neighborhood is designated for urban renewal study by 
city agencies, for, as one member of Trinity says, it is a “poor neighbor- 
hood—part of it is considered slums.” Nearly all the residential struc- 
tures were built prior to 1920, 27 per cent of them deemed substandard 
by the agencies; also about one-fourth of the nonresidential buildings 
are substandard. Single- and two-family residences predominate, but 
there are a number of larger apartment buildings. The schools of 
Grand’s Heights are among the city’s oldest, and the area lacks sufficient 
local service agencies as well as public park and playground space. 

The population of the neighborhood is decidedly lower-income and 
highly transient. Almost two-thirds of the residences are not occupied 
by their owners; transient workers and their families from out-of-town 
find their way to Grand’s Heights. Those in the neighborhood whose 
incomes rise then quite often move out to a better neighborhood. Chief 
social problems seem to be broken homes and drunkenness, and many 
of the multiple-dwelling residences are overcrowded. The immediate 
neighborhood around Trinity, designated as its parish area, includes 
38,000 people. Very few of these are nonwhite, but there are sizable 
foreign-born groups, including especially Poles, Germans, Yugoslavs, 
and Austrians. 
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The area is “well-churched’—within a one-mile radius of Trinity 
there are some twenty churches. With the lack of public recreational 
facilities, the churches constitute almost the only social and recreational 
centers. But there seems to be little concern on the part of most of 
the churches to become involved in the pressing problems of the resi- 
dents—the personal problems of loneliness and lack of responsibility. 
An active Christian Center is able to cope only with matters of recrea- | 
tion and leisure-time activities, especially for youth. 

The churches represent the past and present ethnic composition of 
the neighborhood—there are Polish, German, Scandinavian, Ukrainian, 
Slovenian, Spanish, and others. St. John’s, the predecessor of Trinity, 
is a large Norwegian church with a widely-scattered membership; it 
moved to a more central location in order to better serve this kind of 
constituency. Within relatively short distances of Trinity there are 


four other Lutheran churches, but none draw many members from 
Grand’s Heights. 


Physical Facilities 


The more-than-sixty-year-old edifice used by Trinity is described 
by one member as a “big, old, beat-up church, dirty and in poor repair.” 
The sanctuary seats 450 and is difficult and costly to heat. Many mem- 
bers feel it is a drawback to their evangelism efforts: “People tend to 
judge a church by its outside to a certain extent. If it’s dirty they 
think, “This must be a dead-beat church,’ and who wants to go to 
a dead-beat church?” 


Composition of Congregation 


In respect to age and sex, the make-up of Trinity's congregation 
differs sharply from that of the neighborhood, for Trinity is a “young” 
church in more than one respect. Members under 20 account for 56 
per cent of the congregation, while the neighborhood is represented by 
slightly over 30 per cent in this age grouping. At the same time, 30 per 
cent of the neighborhood is 45 or older, compared with 15 per cent of 
the congregation. The 20-44 age grouping in Trinity is considerably 
less represented than in the community. Fifty-five per cent of the 
congregation is female, the majority between 25 and 44, while over 
half the male membership is found in the under-20 age grouping. 

Less than 3 per cent of the congregation is of foreign birth, but 
many ethnic backgrounds are represented, including Puerto Rican, 
Mexican, and American Indian. Over one-third of the membership 
was born in outlying areas of the state, another one-fourth outside 
of the state, reflecting the transient nature of the Grand’s Heights 
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population. Statistics on occupation show that white-collar workers are 
slightly less represented in the congregation than in the community: 
over half of Trinity’s employed members are operatives, service work- 
ers, and semi-skilled and unskilled laborers. 

Of the baptized membership of 300, over three-fourths reside within 
a half-mile radius of the church, while only 12 per cent live more than 
a mile away. Only two of the Sunday school’s 136 enrolled children live 
more than a mile away; 115 live within a half-mile. 


Lay Leadership 

Because most of the members recruited by Trinity as it began its 
existence were almost totally inexperienced in church affairs—most had 
been unchurched for a long time or came from non-Lutheran back- 
grounds—lay leadership was, and still is, a matter requiring close at- 
tention. In an area where the accepted social pattern is quite lax, where 
people feel responsible to co-operate with others only as much as is 
absolutely necessary, it is difficult to find congregational leaders. They 
must be trained skillfully and tactfully by the pastor. 

At present, forty-three individuals hold positions of leadership, led 
by the pastor (the co-pastor resigned shortly before the study) and 
a part-time organist-choir director. Eight of the forty-three hold two 
or more Offices concurrently. The church council has eleven members, 
only one of whom lives more than a mile away from the church. 

Leadership training has been emphasized by the pastor, with a 
certain degree of success. There are no professional people among the 
lay leaders, and the problem was to form “factory workers, truck driv- 
ers, and common laborers” into functioning, well-ordered groups. Says 
the pastor, “The council of three years ago was a council only in name. 
It was hopeless—we had men who had no intention of finding out 
what they were supposed to be doing.” The pastor learned to take 
nothing for granted in training his leaders, but nevertheless tried to 
shift gradually more and more responsibility onto the lay members. 

Thus the congregation has come a long way from the time when the 
pastor was chairman of every committee to the point where now he 
doesn’t even go to committee meetings, and often leaves a council 
meeting before it is ended. He says, “I try to slip out a little more all 
the time and make less of the decisions. I speak out on the principles 
of the church, but when it comes to deciding exactly how they would 
handle the details . . . it’s their business.” Members commented favor- 
ably on his tact in exercising leadership: “He has tried to stay clear 
and let the congregation itself make up its mind.” “It’s not, ‘I’m the 
pastor and my way goes,’ but whoever has the best answer.” Competent 
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leadership training and personal encouragement from the pastor have 
made Trinity’s lay leaders adequate to their task. 


The Pastor 


Trinity's pastor has stated his aims in the parish in this manner: “To 
be a simple preacher; to walk comfortably among this kind of people, 
never looking down and at the same time never being down there; and 
to intepret the Christian faith in a manner which will be relevant to 
their fairly routine and mundane lives—so that they will be able to see 
beyond the flat and fit themselves into the whole scheme of things in 
the Kingdom of God.” 

A relatively young man with a strong personality, the pastor feels 
attracted to mission work: “I like this kind of work; I like this kind of 
people. I feel it would be almost a sentence to take on a big established 
congregation.” At the beginning he was part of a team ministry, and the 
other pastor was his personal friend. “Because of the problems and 
the tensions, the immense amount of work, the lack of leadership,” he 
feels that it would have been impossible for him to establish the new 
congregation by himself. The two men divided their duties: “I did 
preaching and evangelism, both of us did counseling, he did adminis- 
tration and education.” When the synod withdrew financial support, 
the church was no longer able to support two ministers, and the other 
pastor resigned. 

The pastor apportions his time according to the situation and the 
season, an unusual approach which seems to be effective. When start- 
ing a mission, he spends twenty hours a week calling on prospective 
members; after a nucleus group is established, those hours go to teach- 
ing, training, and administration. Then a “seasonal” plan goes into 
effect: August and September are used for “pounding the pavement” 
because “people are in a favorable mood”; administration is the point 
of concentration for October and November; December is used for 
planning; January and February are taken up by synod affairs and 
concerns outside the parish; Lent is reserved for the preparation of 
lectures and sermons. 

In his preaching the pastor has made a definite effort to make him- 
self understood by the people, a fact which is generally appreciated by 
members. Said one, “He gets right down there and puts it in plain 
words .. . he speaks that South-Side vernacular we have around here. 
... He always finds something in the Bible to apply to whatever prob- 
lems we might have.” Another, “He preaches straight from the shoulder 
—doesn’t beat around the bush.” Of his own attitude the pastor says, 
“I have become less and less impressed with splitting doctrines down 
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to the finest detail. At the same time, I am convinced that sound doc- 
trinal basis is essential. .. . I want things said in such a manner that 
John Doe, sitting in the pew, thoroughly understands it, and that when 
I talk about God”s grace he will know what in heaven’s name I am 
talking about.” 

The members of Trinity think highly of the pastor—almost too 
highly, it would seem, when a few reveal that their allegiance to the 
church would end if he left—and seem to genuinely like him. They feel 
he is a good counselor on personal problems and freely consult him, 
an act made easier by the interviewing program which he set up after 
the co-pastor left. They comment on his interest in each individual— 
“Here you aren't a small cog in a big wheel’—his “drive,” his “busi- 
ness head,” his strictness on certain practices. 

The pastor himself feels that there are several factors which are 
necessary to a successful ministry in a neighborhood like that of Trinity. 
He insists on steady attendance at worship services and a liturgical 
emphasis at these services—“something they can tie to in their lives,” 
without “emotionalism.” He wears clerical garb at all times “as a basis 
of being identified,” feeling that this gives him “more freedom in 
moving around in the community.” Publicity is pointed out as another 
important factor, for the new church must “deliberately call attention 
to the fact that it is there”; he has discovered that newspapers “are just 
as anxious to get a story from me as IJ am to give it to them.” Finally, 
the pastor feels that it is important to become involved in community 
affairs, and he is working with others to form an active community 
group out of welfare workers, doctors, preachers, and local politicians. 


The Program 


An observer of Trinity commented recently, “The program is par- 
ticularly strong in evangelism and in education. There is very good 
follow-up on individuals, spreading of responsibility, and utilization of 
the people’s talents. The counseling program is extensive, including 
the unique ‘family conference’ idea. A positive orientation to the im- 
mediate neighborhood is, of course, given by definition. There is a 
sense of adventure, expectancy, and teamwork among the people.” 

This statement touches on most of the major aspects of the work of 
Trinity, a special program evolving in a special situation. Evangelism 
has been a major project from the beginning, and there is no lessening 
of its intensity, with three or four “campaigns,” large and small, under- 
way most of the time. Laymen, especially the leaders, bear much of the 
responsibility for this part of the program, meeting Lutherans who 
wish to transfer to Trinity and non-Lutherans who wish to join, and 
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welcoming new members, putting them in contact with church organi- 
zations. At least two member-canvasses are made each year, and letters 
are sent and visits made to absentees. The church receives a list of all 
newcomers to the neighborhood from out of state, and letters of invi- 
tation are sent to all without any thought of “nationality or race.” 
Members are conscious of the large number of unchurched in the 
area, and seem anxious to evangelize. 

Education also receives a great deal of attention, both in the Sunday 
services and in various programs. A particularly interesting innovation 
made by the pastor was a five-minute “Temple Talk” delivered by the 
pastor before the Sunday service to educate members on such topics 
as death, baptism, the meaning of the liturgy, and so forth. The mem- 
bers unite in unison reading of the Bible during the appropriate por- 
tions of the service, which helps them to understand better what is 
being said. Sunday school, held the year around, provides 132 chil- 
dren up through the eighth grade with religious education, under a 
staff of thirteen teachers, who themselves attend classes under the 
pastor. Two years of catechetical instruction are given, and classes for 
post-confirmation young people are being initiated. Leadership train- 
ing courses, so important for Trinity, are offered frequently during the 
year for church officers as well as Sunday school teachers. 

The “family conference” innovation by the pastor, which was im- 
mediately popular in the community, increased the already heavy de- 
mand for pastoral counseling. For two months he held six to eight 
hour-long conferences on everyday family problems. The pastor re- 
ports an average of twelve interviews a week in the whole counseling 
program, and in one year thirty-five referrals were made by the church 
to such agencies as the Social Security office, Alcoholics Anonymous, 
the police department, employment agencies, family service agencies, 
juvenile court services, and the public welfare department. 

Auxiliary programs include a choir of twelve members, aged 15 to 
60, meeting weekly; a women’s study and social group with thirty 
members over 18, whose monthly meetings have an average attendance 
of twenty-three; a mothers’ club, also meeting monthly with eight at- 
tending on the average; and Scouting programs for boys and girls not 
necessarily members of Trinity. In a community where loneliness and 
purposelessness are major problems, there is a need for good social 
programs, and the pastor points out that three-fourths of the organi- 
zations energy goes toward meeting social needs, one-fourth toward 
religious. A youth group, primarily social, is projected for the future. 

Average attendance at Sunday morning worship services is 135, 60 
per cent of whom are girls and women. Out of 185 confirmed mem- 
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bers, 155 communed at least once during a year when sixteen com- 
munion services were held. 


Special Concerns and Problems 
As a young, fairly special church in an old, run-down neighborhood, 


Trinity shares few of the problems which press the majority of urban. 


churches, but, on the other hand, faces some special problems of its 
own. Finances, for example, a relatively minor concern in the other 
seven churches in this study, looms as the biggest headache for this 
mission-established congregation. 

The members of Trinity are of a low economic status; in addition, 
most of them did not belong to any church before they joined the 
congregation and therefore had no idea of the financial aspects of 
membership. Early in its existence Trinity embarked on a fund-raising 
campaign, professionally run, which had almost disastrous results. The 
lesson was learned: this type of technique is unsuitable for a congre- 
gation like Trinity's. According to the pastor, “We got terrific pledges 
that were never paid; what really happened, 25 per cent of our con- 
gregation disappeared in that week. We never saw them again... . 
When a man has not been in a church in forty years and comes for 
three weeks and there someone is at his home telling him to pledge 
eight, ten, fifteen dollars a week when he earns seventy, he disappears.” 
It was a year before the question of finances could be brought up 
again, this time with more caution. 

During a recent year 112 pledges were made by members toward 
current expenses, 96 toward benevolences. This means that 49 adult 
members made no pledge at all. Total receipts for current expenditures 
was $7,893, for benevolences $887. The approach now is to make a 
number of small, special appeals, which works much better than the 
pledge system. 

Finances were responsible for the end of the team ministry. When 
the synod stopped paying the pastors’ salaries, members, already 
pressed by other financial problems such as building maintenance, ob- 
jected to supporting two ministers. Thus the problem is, according to 
the pastor, “how to be able to transfer the cost of the team ministry 
down to the later life of the congregation so that you are actually able 


to pay for it.” For it is in the early years of the mission that two pastors | 


are most needed. 

The pastor believes that the mission would have been better off 
financially by building a small unit rather than taking over the old, 
expensive structure. But there are advantages in the present situation: 
spirited volunteer work on the part of members has contributed to 


vane 
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brightening up meeting rooms, and it is perhaps easier to bring new 
members who might be uncomfortable in a shiny new church into the 
rather shabby building. There is a “come as you are” feeling in the 
congregation, and “people have an ‘at home feeling’ here,” according 
to one member. 

The recruitment of new members at Trinity was, interestingly enough, 
almost forced to be a matter of going out among the unchurched and 
the non-Lutherans. Members of the old St. John’s who still lived in 
Grand’s Heights simply were not interested in supporting Trinity; 
ostensibly they retained membership in the New St. John’s, but actually 
many became unchurched, and during the first year of Trinity’s exist- 
ence much effort was wasted in attempting to use them as the core 
of the new church. No reason could be offered for these people’s re- 
luctance to come into Trinity, but there is little resentment in Trinity's 
membership against the old church—members feel that St. John’s was 
simply for a different class of people. Nevertheless, it seems that the 
responsibility for providing Trinity with a “core membership” lay pri- 
marily with St. John’s—it should have encouraged its members living 
in the old neighborhood to join the new church, rather than hope to 
hold them at the new location. 

The members of Trinity and the pastor feel that they are serving 
the community more effectively than other churches in the neighbor- 
hood. Their strength lies in their outreach to the unchurched, their 
friendly atmosphere, and their willingness to welcome all comers, re- 
gardless of nationality, class, or race. “People always mention the 
friendliness of the church. They know you don't have to be dressed 
good; you aren't looked down on.” Or, “I can bring any kind of person 
into the church and they'll accept him—a drunkard, a dope addict, a 
common tramp. ... They let bygones be bygones and interest them- 
selves in what the man is now becoming.” 

There are gaps in the church’s program and outreach about which 
members feel concern. There is nothing for “young people past con- 
firmation age,” and, since there is a low proportion of members be- 
tween 20 and 44, it would seem that the church should make an effort 
to keep its young people active in order to hold them through this 
period. Also there is a need for a program for old people, who are so 
heavily concentrated in the community. Of course, additional program- 
ing hinges partly on additional staff members, which returns this prob- 
lem to the area of finance. 

Looking ahead, the congregation faces problems other than money. 
They must continually cope with the general social problems of the 
area—mobility, overcrowded housing, broken homes, drinking, and 
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lesser degrees of juvenile delinquency and dope addiction. They feel a 
special responsibility to minister to the community, as a young, in- 
volved church; they speak of their evangelism efforts as almost unique 
among the area’s churches, which they suppose are already “big 
enough.” Maintaining this attitude is one of the concerns of the pastor; 
he feels Trinity will double or triple in size before too long and wants 
to be sure it maintains its “small-church” attitude. There will be some 
integration problems as well—with Puerto Ricans and Mexicans more 
than Negroes—but Trinity seems better equipped than most churches 
for this situation. 


Summary 


It would be unwise perhaps to laud Trinity as the ideal neighbor- 
hood church, for it is still a young church, and it did not face the prob- 
lems of tradition and ethnic orientation that belong to most Lutheran 
churches in the city. It made a fresh beginning and had initial success 
along with some rocky moments. It has had to face up to the problems 
of its community and of its own inexperience in “churchmanship.” 
Even more than in any of the other seven churches in this study, its 
success has depended on its pastor. But on the whole the future is 
bright for Trinity, if it carries on the manner in which it has begun 
and if it is capable of foreseeing future problems. 
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SECTION II 


The Urban Church- 
Survey and Comparison 


The following four chapters set forth, both verbally and visually, the 
statistics obtained from questionnaires filled out by the adult—that 
is, communing—members from each of the eight churches in the study. 
The actual numerical response, along with a complete text of the 
questionnaire, may be found in the Appendix (p. 199). In this section 
the figures have been translated into percentages in order that the re- 
sponses of each urban church to the questions might be placed in 
comparison by means of graphs. 

The concern here has been not so much to form a massive image of 
the whole urban church as to provide some sort of useful comparison 
between the various types of churches which may be found in our 
cities. It is recognized that this kind of questionnaire response is not 
an infallible guide to the thoughts and opinions of church members 
(for this reason the Depth Interview Guide was used in Section I), 
but there should nevertheless be some worth in these statistics if they 
are properly evaluated. Therefore the following chapters include “edi- 
torial comment” to fill out the skeleton of bare statistics and evaluate 
the data coming out of the study. This comment is necessarily brief 
and fairly general, and thorough, detailed, and profound analysis must 
await other books and monographs which will undoubtedly result 
from this study. 

One of the realities of church work in the changing city of the mid- 
twentieth century is the fact that there are different types of environ- 
mental situations and different types of churches within them. As we 
examine in some detail the variations in membership characteristics of 
these selected churches, it will be possible to notice many of the dis- 
tinct differences as well as the obvious similarities that exist among 
these types. The general pattern of comparison in the following chap- 
ters will be first to look at the general range of response on related 
questions for all eight churches. Then the neighborhood churches will 
be compared with the downtown churches—and the one “suburban” 
church will also be taken into account. Finally, variations within both 
the neighborhood and downtown categories will be noted. 

The graphs in this group of chapters will list the churches in the 
same sequence in which they were described in chapters 1-8. To re- 
view, St. John’s, Immanuel, and Our Saviour’s are downtown churches; 
Reformation is the semi-suburban church; Zion, St. Mark’s, Bethlehem, 
and Trinity are the neighborhood churches. 

Chapters 9 and 10 present mostly objective material about the make- 
up and activities of the churches. The final two chapters venture into 
the area of opinion and perception in comparing the congregations’ 
own ideas about themselves and their situations. 
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Chapter 9 


Characteristics of Membership 


A. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Sex Distribution 


i Percentage of male members (65-5).* 


Fig. 18 


The male membership makes up from 29.3 per cent to 40.8 per cent 
of the congregations, indicating that there are no significant differences 
between the different types of congregations in this respect. One 
might ask, however, why it is that the women tend to be more numer- 
ous in the churches than the men. Is it because of the deeper religious 
sensitivities of women? Has the increase in the number of “career” 
women had any bearing upon the larger proportion of women in the 
congregations? These figures suggest that special recruitment and in- 
volvement efforts need to be made among male members of the 
community. 

It is worth noting that the semi-suburban congregation, Reformation, 
*Code numbers in parentheses refer to the questionnaire (Census of Church 


Membership) used to obtain statistics for this section of the study. See Appendix 
for complete list of questions and a tabulation of answers. 
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has the highest percentage of males in the congregational membership. 
In view of the fact that the suburban congregational image tends to 
provide the “image” of contemporary church life, downtown and older 
neighborhood churches should probably take note of the male-female 
distribution of their communities. Then they should analyze the dif- 
ferences between their setting and the suburban situation, and reflect 
on these differences in respect to the programing and outreach in their 
congregations. It is generally accepted by church planners that sub- 
urban communities and their churches tend to have the highest “famili- 
ness’—a higher proportion of complete families. More specifically, a 
“couples’ club” in an urban church will probably not meet with the 
same response as in the suburban climate. 


Age Distribution 


Fig. 2 f Percentage of members over fifty (66-6,7,8). 


Before the interesting and significant variations on this graph are 
studied, it should first be pointed out that the questionnaire was filled 
out by the communing membership of the congregation, meaning that 
only members 13-14 years or over were tabulated. Thus only at Trinity 
were more than 3 per cent of the questionnaires returned by members 
under 15—10.7 per cent. According to the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
report of July 1, 1958, 23 per cent of the population of the United 
States were 50 or over; 30.9 per cent were under 15. Since part of the 
necessary statistics are missing, the percentages given for the churches 
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are somewhat higher (approximately 30 per cent) than they would 
be if the entire congregation were counted in. 

Even so, these percentages, when compared with one another, yield 
interesting suppositions. Trinity, lowest on the graph, is not a typical 
church, and its newness and recent organization tend to reduce con- 
siderably the number of older members. Among the other churches the 
semi-suburban church, Reformation, has the fewest number of senior 
members. Bethlehem, a neighborhood church, has the next lowest per- 
centage of senior members, and it will be recalled that this church has 
had considerably more success in ministering to its neighborhood than 
have Zion and St. Mark’s. A high percentage of members over 50 is to 
be found in the downtown churches, suggesting that older persons are 
inclined to travel great distances to the downtown churches and that 
the downtown churches are sometimes situated in or near neighbor- 
hoods of older people. The sharp differences within the neighborhood 
category suggest that those congregations which do adapt to the 
changing community are inclined to reach out and assimilate more 
young and middle-aged adults into the congregational fellowship. 


B. MOBILITY 
Nonurban Heritage 


It is apparent from the graph that the rural-urban background of the 


& Percentage of members with nonurban background (farm or town 
under 10,000 population) (73-1,2,3). 
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membership is not a deterrent in the adaptability of the congregation 
to its community. Those churches with the highest rural and small-town 
background membership—Reformation, Trinity, and Our Saviour’s— 
are situated in the midwest and in cities which draw residents from a 
strongly Lutheran hinterland; that is, the population of the territory 
from which many of the people migrate is one of the most heavily 
Lutheran in the nation. 

The significant number of rural-background members in all of these 

congregations suggests why some critics accuse many of today’s urban 
‘churches of being little more than transplanted rural churches. The 
image of parish life set forth by the membership in its congregational 
\life has its roots in the early life experiences of the members. And quite 
ioften the members of city churches actually strive to re-create in the 
midst of changing urban communities the kind of churches and mem- 
bership-relations which are memorials to far more stable times and 
settings. 

It is a fact that 85 per cent of the growth in America between 1950 
and 1960 has occurred in the standard metropolitan areas (cities of 
50,000 or over along with their suburban environs ); the dominance of 
rural heritage in our urban congregations is also a fact. Certainly there 
is not much question that the city church should be dealing with some 
of the specific effects of urbanization on its people and their com- 
munities. 


Migration Into City 


= Percentage of members of five years’ residence or less in the par- 
ticular city (71-6,7,8). 


In this age of mobility, with 20 per cent of the nation changing resi- 
dence each year, congregations should be alert to mobility patterns and 
their effects. As is generally known by now, the dominant pattern is 
from rural to urban America, from central city to suburbs, from the 
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East and Midwest to the West Coast, and from the South to the North. 
These “directions” are of course generalizations and cannot be insisted 
on; for example Texas and Florida reverse the South-to-North trend, 
and a new back-to-the-city movement is afoot in the larger urban 
centers which are redeveloping central areas. 

According to the U. S. Census Bureau, 16.5 per cent of the population 
changed residence within their state during the twelve months preced- 
_ing March, 1958, and another 3.3 per cent moved to a different state. Of 
the churches in this study, the most mobile one showed that 22.7 per 
cent of its members had lived in the city five years or less, while the 
least mobile showed that 5.3 per cent were in this situation. Obviously, 
this is not the total mobility story. 

With the exception of Trinity, the downtown churches generally 
have the highest proportion of newcomers to the city. This would tend 
to substantiate the opinion that downtown or central-city churches 
serve as “spiritual beachheads” for the new arrivals in a modern 
metropolis. It would therefore seem that one of the long-range goals 
of such churches would be to make themselves known in the rural 
sections and other urban areas from which their city receives its new 
population. This is one of many instances where downtown churches 
have a function and should have a strategy which is quite different 
from the neighborhood and suburban churches. 

The relatively high mobility figure (14.5 per cent) for the semi- 
suburban congregation indicates that, in keeping with general mobility 
patterns, a substantial segment of the population which migrates into 
a metropolitan area often settles immediately in the suburbs. Those who 
follow this pattern have the financial ability to move directly into home 
ownership and the suburban way of life. 


Mobility Within City 

Mobility patterns within the urban complex also have an important 
bearing on the churches. The next graph illustrates clearly the high 
turnover of population in the various types of urban communities. Gen- 
erally, the central city or port-of-entry area is one of the most mobile 
areas. The suburban communities also tend to be highly mobile; the 
mid-town areas, or those between central city and suburbia, are some- 
what more stable. Again generalizations can be misleading—for ex- 
ample, in the very large cities, port-of-entry areas are often located 
some distance from the central area of the city. The implications of 
Figure 5 for congregational planning and programming are obvious 
and numerous. 

It should be noted that Bethlehem and Trinity, in the neighborhood 
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category, have much more mobile congregations than do other neigh- 
borhood churches. In view of the community situations existing in all 
four neighborhood settings, it is safe to say that the mobility rate is 
about the same in each. Therefore—and this is a rather self-evident 
conclusion—it is apparent that those congregations which are inten- 


Percentage of members who have changed residence within the 
past five years (71-1,2,3). 


sively reaching out into their changing neighborhoods to win the new- 
comer have a higher proportion of “mobile” members, while the less 
aggressive churches have a more “stable” membership. 

Churches should be alert to the urgent need for continuing evangel- 
ism in their community as well as for systematic planning toward the 
assimilation and involvement of the newcomer into the life of the con- 
gregation. Far too many urban churches have transplanted the in- 
formal, association type of evangelism, effective enough in rural areas, 
into their urban settings. But in the impersonal, fluid cities of today, 
churches must systematically and continually evangelize their neigh- 
borhoods. “Casual” or “informal” evangelism is important, but it is not 
enough. As has been shown in Section I, several of the churches tend 
to be almost unknown in their communities and neighborhoods. How 
can they possibly serve the newcomer or expect him to come to the 
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church when he has never even heard of it or been made aware of 
its presence? 


TT of Membership 


congregation (9-1,2,3). 


The high figure of 87.1 per cent for Trinity reflects not only the fact 
that the congregation is only several years old, but also the pitfalls of 
gathering data through questionnaires—actually, since the congrega- 
tion was less than five years old at the time of the study, the response 
should have been 100 per cent. 

Of the others, Zion, St. Mark’s, and Our Saviour’s are grouped to- 
gether with a lower proportion of comparatively new members. Bethle- 
hem and Trinity in the neighborhood category have higher percent- 
ages than St. John’s and Immanuel in the downtown category, which 
might be due to the fact that downtown churches tend to have a scat- 
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tered constituency which prefers to travel considerable distances to 
their church and will continue to do so through many residential 
changes. On the other hand, neighborhood churches tend to be identi- 
fied with the people in the immediate parish area and draw a larger 
proportion of membership from the immediate area; thus when a mem- 
ber of such a church moves, he is more liable to transfer his member- 
ship than the downtown church member. Once again, the importance 
of tailoring evangelism efforts to the situation is emphasized—the 
neighborhood church must conduct such efforts more intensively and 
more locally than the downtown church in order to keep up its 
membership. 

One of the unresolved problems of Protestantism in urban America 

is the unwillingness of too many city churches to face the fact of being 
strictly a neighborhood church. They claim that they “do not want to 
interfere with the working of the Holy Spirit,’ which brings them mem- 
bers from a great distance. Some critics accuse them of using this state- 
ment to excuse their refusal to accept responsibility toward the im- 
,mediate neighborhood. It should also be mentioned that those congre- 
‘gations which develop a fairly stabilized membership in the midst of 
the highly mobile urban scene might be developing closely-knit, in- 
grown fellowships which tend to resist and reject the newcomer. 


Compactness of Parish 
Generally speaking, the most geographically compact parishes in 
urban Ameica are found in the newest and highest-density suburban 
communities. The next most compact are found in the older neighbor- 
hoods, while the most widely dispersed are, of course, the downtown 
parishes. Part of the pattern behind this distribution is the age factor; 
, in general, the older a congregation, the more scattered are its members. 
In addition, the more homogeneous a community, the more easily 
the membership pattern can remain a compact one, which helps to 
explain the compactness of suburban parishes. It is also understandable 
that, in contrast to the suburban parish, the diversity and heterogeneity 
of the inner city results in scattered and selective parishes. One of the 
continuing problems and challenges of the inner-city church is to 
bridge the gap between these diversities and transform them into means 
whereby people from all walks of life become “one in Christ Jesus.” 
From the following graph it may be seen that the downtown 
churches, St. John’s, Immanuel, and Our Saviour’s, have the most 
widely scattered parishes. The newest of all the churches, Trinity, has 
the most compact parish, and the semi-suburban church, Reformation, 
is next most compact. 
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The size of the metropolitan area and the density of the popula- 
tion within the parish area of the church must be taken into ac- 
count in evaluating this aspect of the city church. St. Mark’s and 
Immanuel are situated in the same mammoth metropolitan area. With- 
in a mile radius of each of the church buildings is a population far in 


70 


60 


Percentage of members living more than thirty blocks from church (75-5). 


Fig. 7 @ 


excess of 100,000. In their situation a factor which might be called 
“psychological distance” appears. Situated in the midst of very high 
density areas, their memberships must be proportionately more compact 
than those of churches in much lower-density areas; even if their geo- 
graphical distribution parallels that of the lower-density parish, they 
are psychologically more widely scattered, which, if it could be statisti- 
cally worked out, might raise the percentages listed for St. Mark’s and 
Immanuel by 50 per cent. In the neighborhood category, Bethlehem is 
probably more “compact” in the above sense than St. Mark’s, even 
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though their statistics are equal, and the gap between Zion and Trinity 
would have to be increased. 

One can generalize, then, that the compactness of a neighborhood 
church is more or less proportional to its identification with and service 
to its neighborhood. On the other hand, the more scattered the down- 
‘town church’s distribution pattern is, the more it reflects its role of 
serving the metropolitan area parish. Our Saviour’s, with a high degree 
of compactness for a downtown church in a low-density area, does not 
fulfil some of the normally expected downtown church functions, oper- 
ating in a sense as a neighborhood church. 


Mobility Expectations 


Percentage of members expecting to change residence within one 
‘year (76-1,2). 


The variations here can give rise to considerable speculation. Semi- 
suburban Reformation, with its low percentage of members who expect 
to move, appears to be the most stable, while Trinity, in a blighted 
neighborhood of a medium-sized midwestern city, seems to be the most 
potentially mobile. But Zion is not far below Trinity in this respect. It 
would be valuable to compare the situations of these two churches. 

In the case of Trinity, the response definitely represents a lower-class 
community and lower-class membership with quite a high proportion 
of nonhomeowners. This is, of course, not always the case. In some 
metropolitan areas, particularly in the East, there is a high percentage 
of nonhomeowners who are definitely not lower-class. At Trinity this 
response could indicate a high dissatisfaction with present landlord- 
tenant relationships and therefore the desire to find a more satisfactory 
arrangement in the same neighborhood. On the other hand, it could 
indicate a strong desire to find a more desirable community in which 
to live and an intent to move completely out of the neighborhood. In 
the case of Zion, the church is confronting an influx of nonwhite popu- 
lation into the community. The 19.3 per cent figure here suggests that 
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a high proportion of the membership is planning to flee in the face 
of this incoming population group. 

The 10.5 per cent figure for Bethlehem (which has already gone 
through an extensive process of racial integration) indicates that a 
level of stability—or at least reduced potential mobility—has been 
reached. The unusually low figure for Reformation would suggest that 
in a suburban setting the mobility of inhabitants is determined by 
external forces such as job changes and the business and industrial 
organization of America. 


_ The hint is quite evident from the available data that mobility is an 
established contemporary American phenomenon and that congrega- 

—tions do themselves, their members, and their neighborhood a disserv- 
ice when they do not face this fact. The above graph suggests that 
congregations should prepare members for transfer to other churches 
and assist them as capably and effectively as possible in making this 
transition. The church cannot sacrifice the spiritual welfare of its 
members in hopes of safeguarding and preserving the numerical 
strength of the congregation. 


Before moving on to other social characteristics of the membership, 
it is logical to raise here the question of congregational autonomy as it 
is practiced in many branches of American Protestantism, the church 
governmental policy which considers each congregation an autono- 
mous and self-determining unit. There are some quite justifiable 
reasons for each congregation under this policy to feel that it must show 
a growth in membership as well as a growth in financial contributions, 
and that it must have the most capable leadership possible. Thus, in 
neighborhoods of high transiency where population groups of lower 
income and social status are entering, the temptation is all the more 
strong for the individual congregation to try to strengthen its defenses 
and protect itself for the future. 


The defense takes many forms—holding on to members that move; 
out, placing in positions of leadership the most successful business 
executives (who often live in the suburbs), and attempting to set up a 
program with wide appeal for those groups which can guarantee 
financial support. In the end, the lower-class population group often 
takes over the neighborhood, and the congregation, having excluded it 
from membership, finds that its only remaining alternatives are to die 
or to flee. Protestant denominations must discover a means whereby 
the membership and financial resources of out-migrating population 
groups can be made available to these changing inner-city churches— 
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not in a spirit of paternalism but in a deep spirit of commitment and 
involvement. 


C. SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Educational Level 


Fig. 9 Percentage of members who have attended college (67-45). 


According to the U. S. Census Bureau approximately 15 per cent of 
the population of the United States in 1950 had some college training. 
There seems to be a propensity toward college-trained membership in 
downtown churches. This can be seen in the graph, not with Our 
Saviour’s but with St. John’s and Immanuel, which fulfil the normal 
functions of downtown churches and thus tend to attract more mem- 
bers of higher educational background. Their contrast to Our Saviour’s 
and the neighborhood churches can be explained in part by more 
effective adult education programs, more cosmopolitan constituencies, 
higher cultural levels in the preaching and music programs of the 
church, and so forth. 

The percentage for Reformation, much lower than in a true suburban 
church, reveals the “hybrid” character of its community, an industrial 
suburb populated largely by the factory workers of a single industry. 
Interestingly enough, the highest education level is found at Bethle- 
hem, which is approximately 50 per cent nonwhite; Zion, which has 
only a small minority of Negroes and is resisting further integration, 
has one of the lower educational levels in this study. 

Such wide variations in educational level within these congregations 
indicate similar variations throughout American cities and warrant the 
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careful study by urban congregations of their changing neighborhoods 
and constituencies. What are the consequences of higher education? 
What are the various levels of sophistication in which the preacher can 
or must couch his sermons? These questions and many others should 
be carefully answered and the appropriate changes made in programs, 
worship services, counseling services, and in all phases of neighbor- 
hood involvement. 

Other questions related to education must be posed to the denomina- 
tions. To what extent.does the extensive training of many of the) 
Protestant clergy orient them to a set of middle-class values and 
standards of living which are totally foreign to the lower-class com- 
munity? Does current seminary training tend to prepare men for 
middle-class parishes and unwittingly reduce their potential effective-| 
ness for lower-class groups? And do the middle-class congregations 
themselves become outposts of middle-class culture and values in the 
lower-class communities? Are the churches failing to discover and use 
the kind of leadership which is present in lower classes by trying to 
superimpose middle-class values and patterns on them? 


Occupational Distribution 


mily is pro- 
fessional, technical, or managerial worker or proprietor (70-6,7). 


Several factors must be considered in the interpretation of this 
graph. In spite of its limitations, it does indicate significant variations 
from congregation to congregation—and, of course, from neighborhood 
to neighborhood. The questions used in the questionnaire is, “What is 
the occupation of the head of your household?” Thus, if a business 
proprietor with a wife and three children who are communing mem-- 
bers of the congregation filled out the forms correctly, five responses 
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appeared in the category which is used in the graph. This means that 
congregations with a high “familiness” among persons in this category 
of employment are weighted toward a “higher” occupational class 
(See Fig. 17). 

For example, St. Mark’s and Immanuel, as will be seen later in the 
analysis, are low in familiness—that is, a high proportion of single and 
unrelated individuals are members of these churches. Their occupa- 
tional levels on this chart would be even higher if tempered by the 
familiness data. But Reformation and Bethlehem, with high familiness, 
are probably overrated occupationally. 

Nevertheless, Trinity’s percentage substantiates the generally low 
economic status of the congregation, and among all the churches there 
is general consistency of occupational with educational levels. In the 
comparison of Figures 9 and 10, the unequal job opportunity available 
to the American Negro is brought out. At Bethlehem 45 per cent of the 
members have had some college training and only 30.8 per cent have 
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Fig. 11 United States labor force in 1910 
and 1956, including all those at work or 


seeking work, 14 years of age and over, 


and excluding the armed forces. Manual.__.38.9% 
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household heads in the professional/managerial category. 

It is necessary to supplement the occupational data from the study 
with material on national trends. Figure 11 tells the story of the shifts 
that have been occurring in the occupational composition of the labor 
force from 1910 to 1956. The “middle class” of white collar, profes- 
sional, and administrative employees has undergone expansion. There 
are significant gains in the clerical, sales, and professional occupations. 
The “semi-professionals” (clerical, sales) have been growing even 
faster than the professionals—from 1940 to 1950 they showed a 50 
per cent increase. 

A second major trend is the growth of the number of “organization 
men” (proprietors, officials, managers )—this reflects the growth in 
managerial ranks of large-scale organizations in every area of life. A 
third significant factor is seen in the manual worker category; the 
“working class” has grown only slightly since 1910 in proportion to the 
others. A final factor to be considered in this brief survey is the national 
trend toward an increasing percentage of women workers in the labor 
force. In 1940 it was 25 per cent, in 1947 28 per cent, and in 1958 33 
per cent. Certainly the needs, concerns, interests, and leisure time of 
the congregational membership are being radically affected by these 
changing occupational patterns. 

To what extent have these shifts in occupational distribution, work 
involvements, and commitments been considered by urban congrega- 
tions in their planning and programing? In addition to conducting the 
regular congregational programs and services in the neighborhood, 
churches should give additional thought to intercongregational study 
and discussion opportunities for specific professional and occupational 
groups. (This is already being done in Europe and, to a lesser extent, 
by several U. S. denominations in laymen’s institutes and “academies.” ) 


Income Distribution 


The wide variations in the next graph indicate some of the great 
dissimilarities between the various churches as well as their environs. 
To one who is familiar with social characteristics and their variations 
from community to community and institution to institution, this is 
doubtlessly “old hat.” However, a goal constantly striven for by denom- 
inational programers is to develop a single standardized program 
which is adaptable in all kinds of situations. In view of the differences 
indicated in this graph, what can the programers say? 

The financial patterns and habits of lower-class groups are quite 
different from those of the middle-class. At Trinity a rather normal, 
middle-class fund-raising program had disastrous effects. Perhaps part 
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of the difficulty lay in the fact that the membership was not yet suffi- 
ciently committed to the church and loyal to its goals and objectives. 
But the major part of the problem originated from the fact that the 
methods and values implicit in the middle-class fund-raising operation 
were quite foreign to anything the Trinity congregation had either 
known or been sympathetic to. 


$7,000 or more (68-7,8,9,0). 


The high percentage of 42.5 for Bethlehem is explainable by the 
fact that many of the families have relatives living with them so that 
a high proportion of the family units have more than one breadwinner. 
St. Mark’s is probably the most tightly knit and homogeneous congre- 
gation in our chart, which is shown in part by its middle-class eco- 
nomic level. 


Class Perception 

Here the study of membership characteristics moves momentarily 
into a different realm—self-perception, the image that members have 
of themselves. Previous sections have documented the distinct differ- 
ences between the various congregations, qualitatively arrived at and 
statistically documented. But subjective matters can also help charac- 
terize the church memberships. 

It is obvious from Figure 13 that Our Saviour’s does not possess the 
degree of prestige and status which is found in the other two down- 
town churches. Trinity, as might be expected, has no illusions about 
being middle-class. Bethlehem’s high percentage reveals an interesting 
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Percentage of members who consider themselves to be “middle 
class” (69-8). 


characteristic of the congregation which is supported by figures in 
some of the later graphs. The new members seem to adopt many of 
the symbols and values of suburban culture. Class consciousness and 
class barriers are quite real in American life and have to be considered 
in total church programming. 


D. ETHNIC CHARACTERISTICS 


American Parentage 


The considerable range in the next graph gives us no chance to 
draw general conclusions. It is interesting to note that the congregation 
in the lowest economic class is the most “American” church in our 
selection. Comparing neighborhood churches, the data certainly sug- 
gests that a high proportion of foreign-born parentage may be a factor 
in the nonadaptiveness of some congregations. St. Mark’s does have a 
very strong German heritage and orientation, and Zion a strong Swed- 
ish tradition until recent years. 

Among the downtown churches, St. John’s has the highest percent- 
age of American-born parentage, but the adaptiveness of Immanuel is 
all the more interesting in the light of its low percentage. Part of the 
success of this congregation is undoubtedly due to its cosmopolitan 
setting which includes a high proportion of German-background peo- 
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ple. And within the membership there does tend to be an “ingrown- 

ness, a homogeneity which resists those outside. Our Saviour’s has a 

strong streak of national pride, and its ethnic background has often 
hindered its effectiveness by taking the form of stubbornness. 

The answer to the problems raised by national background lies not 

[ so much in either perpetuating or rejecting the national customs, tradi- 


‘tions, and observances, but rather in modifying the close identity which 

often develops between a congregational group and its cultural heri- 
tage. If the ethnic label serves as a kind of status symbol (sometimes as 
a substitute for class status ) to the members, and it often does, then the 
transition is even more difficult. The church in the changing city 
neighborhood is compelled to emphasize repeatedly the universality 
and inclusiveness of the gospel—that “in Christ there is neither Jew 
nor Greek ... ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 


Country of Birth 


The variations in Figure 15 are not nearly so great as in the graph 
above. Immanuel, with the highest percentage of foreign-born, is 
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located in a metropolitan area which serves as a port of entry to the 
nation for the immigrant. St. John’s, lowest in foreign-born member- 
ship, was one of the first of the churches studied here to adapt to its 
situation. The homogeneous nature of suburban Reformation is 
reflected in its almost as high ratio of American born. 

Two generalizations can be made here: (1) suburban and down- 
town congregations have the highest percentage of American-born; (2) 
the downtown churches which deserve the name tend to have a deeper 
American rootage than a downtown church like Our Saviour’s. Among 
the neighborhood churches, Bethlehem and Trinity are less “foreign” 
than Zion and St. Mark’s. Language barriers are almost nonexistent in 
today’s churches, but ethnic ties can block the outreach of a church 
elmost as much as foreign-language services used to. 
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E. FAMILINESS 


Marital Status 


Fig.16 Percentage of married members (65-1). 


This graph and the next pertain to “familiness,” already discussed 
somewhat above. Suburbia typically tends to have the highest famili- 
ness rating in the American city. Those people who are single, 
widowed, or divorced tend to gravitate toward or at least closer to the 
more central areas of the city. 

The churches here reflect a general pattern: the neighborhood 
churches have a lower familiness than the suburban church and yet 
somewhat higher than the downtown churches. St. Mark’s and Imman- 
uel, in the eastern metropolis, have inordinately low proportions of 
married members. The large number of elderly members at St. Mark’s 
has much to do with this fact, while Immanuel does attract a high 
proportion of single and unattached individuals from a community of 
low familiness. Among neighborhood churches, Bethlehem and Trinity 
have a higher familiness than the less successful churches. 

| Have denominations perhaps overemphasized the family in the pro- 
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graming of their churches? Has the planning of individual congrega-( 
tions been related to the proportion of families in the neighborhoods? 
What should a congregation do with its auxiliaries, services, fellow- 
ship groups, study programs, and the like when it is located in a 
neighborhood with a high percentage of single, widowed, or divorced 
persons? All these questions must be asked. Granted that the family is 
an ideal Christian pattern, the gospel must also be effectively brought 
to those who do not enjoy normal family relationships. 
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Fig.17 # Percentage of members with three or more children (74-4,5). 

The low proportion of large families in St. Mark’s contrasts dramati- 
cally with the high percentage given for Trinity. And in this graph we 
again find documentation for some of the expected differences of social 
make-up from neighborhood to neighborhood. Suburban Reformation 
is second only to Trinity, and the midtown and neighborhood churches 
generally have more large families than the downtown churches. Our 
Saviour's reveals its.essentially “nondowntown” nature with a percent- 
age higher than that of any neighborhood church, except Trinity. 

It is understandable now why St. Mark’s and Immanuel have 
extremely small Sunday schools. At Immanuel there was some talk of 
discontinuing the Sunday school altogether and assigning this responsi- 
bility to a nearby church situated in a neighborhood with higher 
familiness. A cliché which has helped to undermine the work of many 
city churches is, “The children of today are the church of tomorrow.” 
Many responsible pastors and laymen have elaborated further: “Unless 
we have a large Sunday school today we will have no adult congrega- 
tion tomorrow. This slogan is relevant only in relation to the overall 
congregational situation, In some communities, as in that of Immanuel, 
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it is almost impossible to have a large and thriving Sunday school and 
the greater need is for major attention to adult education and to work- 
ing with the high proportion of single, elderly, or unattached adults. 

By the time “the children of today” grow up and marry they will 
probably have moved through two or three different communities in 
the process and will have become adult members in some distant 
»congregation. Therefore, each congregation should examine its own 
environment and adapt its children’s program to that environment. 
Instead, quite a few city churches are relocating primarily as part of a 
search for a neighborhood where they might have large and “success- 
ful” Sunday schools. Much more attention needs to be given in the 
urban church scene to specialized approaches to particular segments 
of the population. 


F. RELIGIOUS CHARACTERISTICS 


Denominational Background 


# Percentage of members who were already members of church’s 


denomination before joining it (6-9). 
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A low figure in Figure 18 would indicate that a congregation is 
capable of and interested in winning to its fellowship persons of non- 
Lutheran background. But a high figure does not indicate that the 
opposite is true—both Reformation and Our Saviour’s are in an area 
which constantly receives a high rural Lutheran in-migration. St. 
Mark’s and Immanuel are in the impersonalized and secularized atmos- 
phere of a high-density area and perhaps would find it difficult to 
reach any except those with some Lutheran background. 

When one considers the high mobility rate of the nation and the 
complete changeover of population groups in neighborhood after 
neighborhood it is easy to see that the effectiveness—even the sheer 
survival—of a congregation will depend largely upon its ability to 
reach those that are not of its tradition. Bethlehem has been outstand- 
ing in this respect. This crossing of denominational lines has tended to 
be dismissed as of little consequence by church leaders. But the facts 
of mobility and denominational crossing-over remain, holding many 
implications for the church today at the congregational and regional, 
as well as national, levels. Interdenominational co-operation is one of 
the most significant of these implications. 


Chapter 10 


Church Life of Membership 


It is not enough to describe the congregations of these churches in a 
sociological context. They are churches, and have a special area of 
activity different in many respects from that of any other organization. 
In order that conclusions can be drawn about their relative effective- 
ness in urban settings, a survey must be made of the similarities and 
differences of “church life” in the congregations. 


A. INITIAL CONTACTS 
Personal Invitation 


Approximately half (49.8 per cent) of all the adult church members 
in this study were brought into first contact with their churches by 
some form of direct personal invitation—this certainly documents the 
importance of continuous and systematic visitation programs in all 
types of urban churches. The other 50 per cent bring to mind the 
numerous other ways whereby people in the changing city can be 
made aware of a particular congregation and its concern for them. 
Each congregation would do well to analyze just how its present mem- | 
bers first became aware of its church. Did they happen to seek out the © 
church and come to a service of worship? Were they referred to the 
congregation by a sister church? Did they come to know of the church 
through some particular role that it plays in the community? Did mass 
media play any part in the first contact? By answering these and other 
questions, a church can learn how to establish contact with the mobilite 
who is present everywhere in the changing city, and decide on the 
relative effectiveness of each of the various means for its own particular 
situation. 

It is not too surprising to see that the semi-suburban church in the 
study brought in the lowest proportion of members through personal 
invitation. Without necessarily being critical of suburban churches, one 
can say that in Suburbia the church is more identified with the “way of 
life” than in the inner city. There must be much more intensive “seek- 
ing of the lost” in the inner city than in the suburban setting. 
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Fig. 1 & 


Percentage of members whose first contact with church was through 
personal invitation (5-1). 


Bethlehem and Trinity, which have experienced considerable success 
in serving their immediate neighborhoods, indicate that at least one 
cause of the success is due to their high “invitation scores.” But at Our 
Saviours, with a higher score than the more successful downtown 
churches, energy used in direct invitation ought to be directed toward 
some other forms of evangelism such as mass media and community 
involvement. 


Pastoral Invitation 


Omitting the exceptional case of Trinity, about 9 per cent of the 
membership of all the other churches was invited by the pastor. Taken 
with Figure 1, this fact documents conclusively that the lay member 
of the congregation plays a very significant role in the outreach of the 
church. At the same time, a low percentage in Figure 2 does not in 
every case reflect a structured and continuing program of lay visitation, 
as can be seen in the earlier descriptive chapters. 

Generally speaking, the pastor in the downtown church, because of 
the numerous other commitments of his time, is not able to participate 
as much as the neighborhood or suburban pastor in the direct evange- 
lism visitation program of his church. This is reflected in the graph. As 
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for Trinity, the high percentage is due both to necessity and oppor- 
tunity—some “normal” functions of the pastor in the earliest days of 
the church such as counseling and hospital visitation were at a mini- 
mum, thus freeing him for personal visitation. 


Fig. 2 @ Percentage of members whose Bret contact with church was as 


invitation by pastor (5-5). 


In spite of the facts as indicated in this graph and known to many 
churchmen, the myth of the pastor as the evangelist in the church 
prevails among clergy and laity alike, a carry-over from the rural 
image of the function of a pastor. And so there are a very few clergy- 
men who do not feel guilty about not being able to do more evangelistic 
visiting than they do. The role of the urban pastor must be clearly re- 
defined; we live in an age of mobility and impersonal relationships, 
and there is no sense in trying to re-create the stable community rela- 
tionships of the past. 

Zion, with its high percentage in this graph and its low percentage 
in Figure 1, raises the suspicion that the pastor might be moving ahead 
in the integration process too much as an independent operator without 
bringing his membership along with him. At Bethlehem the pastor 
invited an even higher percentage of the membership than at Zion, but 
the high percentage in Figure 1 shows that he was also motivating his 
members to work along the same lines with him. A rule of thumb for 
this aspect of urban church work might be something like this: the lay 
membership should do initial contact work at a rate in excess of four 
times that of the pastor, including all of the door-to-door canvassing 
and survey work. The pastor’s services are needed in too many dif- 
ferent kinds of functions for him to take so much time on work his 
members can perform just as well. 
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Previous Contact with Other Churches 


# Percentage of members who had visited other churches before join- 
ing (6-6). 


While the average percentage on this question for all these churches 
is 42.9, semi-suburban Reformation has a considerably lower percent- 
age, suggesting that membership decision in this church might be made 
on a rather automatic basis. This could be due to a high Lutheran 
background percentage, the outstanding quality and status of the 
church in its community, or a situation where joining that church is 
“the thing to do.” . 

Our Saviour’s, the downtown church with a neighborhood-type pro- 
gram, is also low in this category. But like Reformation it is located in 
a highly Lutheran metropolitan area. In the other two downtown 
churches, Immanuel and St. John’s, there is considerably more visiting 
of other churches before a decision is made to join. This suggests that 
these two churches have definitely been reaching out beyond the peo- 
ple who would normally join their congregation and have been con- 
tacting “marginal” groups of Christians. 

It is no accident that Bethlehem and Trinity stand near the top of 
this graph. Both have conducted intensive visitation programs in their 
neighborhoods and have consistently extended great effort to reach 
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all people in their communities, regardless of class, color, or status. 
Zion and St. Mark’s, on the other hand, have been either unwilling 
or unable to reach out among “marginal prospects” for the church. 


B. PARTICIPATION IN CHURCH ACTIVITIES 


Sunday Services 


Fig. 4 |||)|\\)||| Percentage of members attending Sunday worship services at least 


three times a month (10-1). 


| Percentage of members receiving Communion three or more times a 


year (10-7,8) 
HEEEEE? Percentage of members attending Sunday school at least once a 


month (11-5,6,7). 


At this point there appears what might be called a “halo effect” in 
the responses, as church members appraised their attendance character- 
istics somewhat too generously. If the Sunday attendance of Ameri- 
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can churches actually measured up to the overall average of 57.3 
per cent of the membership claimed in this study, church buildings 
throughout the country would have to be expanded considerably. The 
margin of error, however, should be fairly consistent in each of the 
congregations, and a comparison among them is justified. 

Sunday services in downtown churches draw comparatively fewer 
members than the other types. Immanuel is especially low, located as 
it is in a metropolitan community from which many people escape 
over the weekends—competition with numerous outside influences is 
heavy. Our Saviour’s is low probably because so many members 
come from a distance that church attendance in the suburbs is higher 
than in most urban situations. Among the neighborhood churches, 
church attendance at Bethlehem and Trinity is higher than at Zion 
and St. Mark’‘s. 

It should be mentioned that smaller churches (like St. Mark’s and 
Trinity) generally have higher attendance percentages than larger 
churches. Even so, those churches which are intensively serving and 
identifying themselves with their neighborhoods apparently draw an 
even higher percentage of members to their Sunday services. 

Because of widely varying practices of the different churches with 
regard to frequency of Communion services it is difficult to make any 
analysis of this part of the graph. In some congregations Communion 
is administered on the first Sunday of each month; in others only on 
festival days; and many churches combine these two patterns. 

It is also difficult to arrive at any deductions from the responses on 
Sunday school attendance because only confirmed members are in- 
cluded here, and because there are many kinds of adult education 
programs. Some are conducted during the week, while other churches 
have actual Sunday school classes for adults. On the whole, however, 
the low figures here should give real cause for concern, since they 
indicate that only a few members have an opportunity to really learn 
about such matters as the Holy Scriptures, church doctrine, and the 
church-at-large. Few auxiliary organizations in the churches concern 
themselves very much with educational emphases, and the sermon 
is not really a teaching device. It is apparent then that educational 
aspects of adult church life are generally inadequate. 


Auxiliary Organizations 

There are only slight variations among the churches in the matter 
of organization membership, with an average of 51.5 per cent of all 
the churches’ members in at least one organization and 20.1 per cent 
in more than one. Bethlehem, an effective church, has the highest per- 
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centage of people involved, but St. Mark’s, a less effective church, has 
the highest percentage of “busy” people. It is difficult to come to many 
firm conclusions about the organizational statistics, but in the case of 
St. Mark’s it can be seen that a rather ingrown group is liable to exist 
in a situation where relatively few people provide the bulk of organiza- 
tional membership. 


Fig. 5 iii Percentage of members belonging to at least one organization (12-2). 


i Percentage of members belonging to more than one organization 


(12-3,4,5). 


Reformation seems unusually low here, but it is the largest church 
in the study and its environment would not be lacking in competitive 
social and civic organizations. People in the population segment serv- 
ing Trinity are not as favorably inclined to formalized group member- 
ship as those in a more middle-class setting, which would explain their 
relatively low participation. Generally, the more effective churches have 
higher overall participation than less effective churches in the same type 
of setting; on the other hand, to have as much as one-third of the 
membership in two or more groups would seem to be a danger signal, 
for it indicates either that a rather ingrown clique is controlling church 
activities or that the organizations have little appeal to the majority 
of the membership. 
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Financial Generosity 


| 


Fig. 6 |i] Percentage of members contributing regularly to church missionary 


budget (15-3). 
# Percentage of members contributing regularly to a congregational 


organization (15-7). 


It is rather difficult to explain the consistently low scores on this 
graph (an average of 62.6 per cent for benevolences, 38.3 for organi- 
zations). The newest congregation apparently needs the greatest 
amount of missionary education. Churches which live only for their 
own sakes tend to atrophy as history has shown repeatedly. Even a 
subsidized church should be encouraged to participate in the wider 
missionary enterprise and feel that it is sharing in the work of the 
church-at-large to bring the gospel to places far from its own parish. 
As for the other churches, this graph is a sad commentary on the benev- 
olence involvement of the urban church in general. 

The low percentages for financial contributions to organizations may 
be due in part to the financial policies of some church groups which do 
not request contributions from their members, but it may also be that 
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they reflect more correctly than Figure 5 the actual involvement of 
church members in their organizations. On the other hand, it is pos- 
sible to overstress the necessity for high percentages of financial con- 
tributors to church work—there are other kinds of contribution, a fact 
attested to by the New Testament. 


Social Relationships Within Church 


Fig. 7 |\\\\\\|||||| Percentage of members who know more than twenty-five other 
members by name (33-4,5). 


Percentage of members with at least three of five closest friends in 


same congregation (34-4,5,6). 


An integral part of church life is formed by the social relationships 
within the congregations. The average percentage of members in the 
eight churches who can name twenty-six or more fellow-members is 
57.8—this is the “acquaintanceship” pattern, for lack of a better term. It 
is obvious that Trinity stands considerably lower than all the other 
churches, probably due to two factors. First, the church at the time of 
the study was less than five years old. Second, and more significant, 
this church has a distinctly lower-class neighborhood and congregation, 
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a group in our society which generally does not tend to possess the 
wide range of informal contacts which is so characteristic of middle- 
and upper-class groups. As churches try to minister to changing neigh- 
borhoods and to varying levels of American society, they should be 
aware of the fact that acquaintanceship patterns differ from one class 
to another. There has been too much tendency to identify genuine 
Christian fellowship with a high degree of intracongregational ac- 
quaintanceship, which reflects only a cultural pattern and is not es- 
sential to church fellowship. 

This truth is documented further by the fact that the suburban 
church, understandably enough, has the most “acquaintanceship.” On 
the other hand, Immanuel and St. John’s, two genuinely downtown 
churches, are the lowest in this respect, indicating that downtown 
churches are probably the most impersonal of all churches in America 
today. The word “impersonal” should not be considered a criticism, but 
rather the only way to describe social relationships within such con- 
gregations. Immanuel, located in the heart of a huge metropolis, stands 
even lower than St. John’s, helping to substantiate the general ratio 
that the larger the city, the more impersonal tend to be the relationships. 

On the other part of the graph dealing with intracongregational 
friendships, Immanuel and St. John’s also stand considerably lower 
than the other congregations—a further reflection of impersonal situa- 
tions. It is significant that Trinity, with little “acquaintanceship,” has 
a relatively higher number of friendships, so that it cannot be consid- 
ered impersonal in the sense of a downtown church. 

Most church people probably feel that there is a high degree of 
correlation between the friendship index of such a graph as this and 
the effectiveness of a church. They assume, falsely, that the more social 
contacts in the church, the more effective it is. But, as can be seen here, 
Bethlehem and Trinity, both of which have been outstanding in their 
outreach into difficult neighborhoods, are well below the other two 
neighborhood churches in “friendship” rating. The strength and the 
dynamics of the Christian church in confronting the urban community 
lie essentially not in the power of ordinary human relationships but 
in its commitment to the transforming and redeeming Christ, and in its 
acceptance of the role of the church as mission. 

But no attempt is made here to discourage or oppose fellowship 
activities and groups in urban churches. Rather, such activities are 
placed in perspective, so that possibly some of the feelings of guilt, 
frustration, and failure in so many city churches which are unable to 
recapture some of the stable patterns of older, rural communities, may 
be reduced. 
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C. AWARENESS OF CHURCH MATTERS 


Knowledge of Church’s Work 


= Percentage of members who feel they know “very little” about 


congregation’s work (18-3). 


If the work of the churches in the cities of tomorrow is to be strength- 
ened, obviously the members ought to be as well informed as possible 
about their church—not only about matters of faith and doctrine, but 
also about those pertaining to the role and responsibility of the church 
in contemporary society. This graph should give church leaders some 
cause for concern, for 31.9 per cent of all the churches’ members feel 
that they “know very little’ about their own program and work. 

In general, the neighborhood churches seem to be the best-informed 
in this respect. It is worth noting that Bethlehem is far ahead of the 
other churches in keeping its laity in touch with its work. Undoubtedly 
the low figure here reflects the process, described in chapter 7, whereby 
the membership was involved in policy-making decisions, in discussion 
of problems, and in the very life of the congregation. Perhaps Trinity, 
with its high score, may be merely revealing its lower-class nature, but, 
on the other hand, Trinity’s pastor has tended to move ahead pretty 
much on his own without involving the members of his congregation. 

In view of the fact that downtown church members are almost by 
definition the least involved in church life, it is no surprise that St. 
John’s, Immanuel, and Our Saviour’s have some of the highest scores on 
this graph. But it is a bit disturbing to note that Reformation ranks 
almost as high as the downtown churches. Could this indicate that 
church life in the suburbs is a matter of going through the motions and 
that the suburbanite feels little need to be involved in or informed 
about his congregation? 
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Biblical Literacy 


100 


Zion Beth. 


Fig. 9 |\\|\\|\\\|||\| Percentage of members who know Peter and James are not gospels 
(61-3,4). 


Percentage of members who know Book of Acts is not eye-witness 


account of Jesus’ ministry (60-4,5,6). 


#2 Percentage of members who know Book of Psalms is in Old Testament 
(60-1,2,3). 


Three questions were asked concerning knowledge of the Bible. The 
respondents were asked to check the names of books which are gospels 
from a list including Matthew, Mark, Peter, James, John, and Luke. 
To the question, “Would you say that the Book of Acts is an eyewitness 
account of Jesus’ ministry?” the respondent could answer “Yes,” “No,” 
or “Don’t know.” The final biblical question offered the respondent the 
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choice of placing the Book of Psalms in the Old Testament or in the 
New Testament. As can be seen, the responses, especially to the last 
two questions, reveal an overall lack of knowledge about the Bible. 

The conclusions to be drawn would certainly suggest that the church 
ministers today to a generation of religious illiterates. This fact should 
raise once more the question, “Just what is the nature of our religious 
revival today?” Is it merely a general state of spiritual uneasiness or 
is it truly a seeking of the Christian faith? Many churchmen have al- 
ready begun to suspect that it is the former. 


Knowledge of a Christian Teaching 


Figure 10 admittedly offers little insight into the general aware- 
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“all men are equal in the sight of God” (60-4). 
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ness of church membership about Christian doctrine, but it does reveal 
other interesting insights. The responses of seven of the eight congre- 
gations are consistently high, averaging over 90 per cent, showing 
that there is a very widespread acceptance, at least in middle-class 
congregations, of the theoretical concept of the equality of all men 
before God. Thus the church integration problem seems to be one not 
of making pronouncements but rather of putting a generally accepted 
concept into actual practice in members’ lives. Too often supposedly 
responsible Christian laymen and pastors make only a brief testimonial 
to racial equality and feel that this constitutes responsible involvement 
in the integration controversy. 

To be more specific, it often happens that a church executive appears 
on the scene of such a controversy where a congregation is already at 
the point of abandoning a changing neighborhood; he then issues a 
pious statement about the responsibility that church has to minister 
to all people. But most congregations must be helped over an extended 
period of time to really understand what the Christian teachings are 
concerning integration, and what the practical and strategic implica- 
tions of abandoning a changing neighborhood are; they need the as- 
surance of undergirding and support from the parent church body in 
the midst of transition. It is all too easy to absolve a responsibility by 
paying lip service to it, and genuine involvement is the result of long, 
painstaking, understanding work of education and redemptive witness. 

A second significant insight is revealed by the extremely low showing 
in the graph of Trinity. Do three-fourths of the members apply their 
own lower social and economic status to their answer? Or do they base 
their response instead on an appraisal of other groups still lower in 
the social class system of the American city? Whichever is the case, the 
point is once again made that there are differences of attitude between 
middle- and lower-class congregations. 


D. HELP RECEIVED FROM CHURCH 
Benefits of Church Membership 


In this section of the membership questionaire, attention was given 
to respondents’ feelings about the personal benefit of their religious 
life. On every question they chose between the words “Much,” “Some,” 
and “Little” to describe the extent of a particular benefit derived from 
their church affiliation. For the most part variations between congrega- 
tions are rather slight (on the first part of Figure 11), although 
some interesting speculations could be made about the generally high 
response. 

In the section of the graph dealing with the benefit of meeting the 
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Fig. 11 QR Percentage of members helped “much” by church to know “God's 
love and care” for them (63-1). 
iii Percentage of members helped “much” to meet “right kind of peo- 
ple”’ (63-4). 
Percentage of members helped “much” to make “right decisions” in 
business affairs (63-0). 


Percentage of members whose families are brought closer together 
“much” by the church (63-7). 


“right kind of people,” Immanuel is noticeably low, indicating once 
again the highly impersonal and rather anonymous life typical of the 
resident in an especially vast metropolitan area. St. Mark’s, in the same 
area, also has a relatively low score on this question. But Zion and St. 
Mark’s are exactly equal, and their response may reflect their disap- 
proval of either the congregation’s outreach into the neighborhood or 
a general dissatisfaction with the congregation. 

It is also worth noting that Trinity, where lower-class occupational 
groups are in the majority, has by far the lowest positive response to 
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the question about the relevancy of the church to decisions in business. 
This may only indicate that the semi-skilled and unskilled workmen 
of today’s businesses and industries feel completely “caught up in the 
machinery” which allows them no real decisions in their work life. 

The response to the question on familiness might be profitably com- 
pared with Figures 16 and 17 in chapter 9. 


Aid of Church in Christian Living 


In the first two categories on Figure 12 are two measurements of the 
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Fig.12 Sy Percentage of members helped “much” by church to be aware of 
needs of others in community (64-1). 
(NIININININ| Percentage of members helped “much” to understand different cul- 
tures and races (64-4). 
Percentage of members whose faith is strengthened “much” by 
church (64-7). 
# Percentage of members helped “much” to understand meaning of 
life (64-0). 
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social dimension of the gospel, an awareness of needs of others and an 
understanding of different cultures. Although some church leaders 
might object to their inclusion in a section which reaches toward the 
essence of the efficacy of the Christian gospel, these matters are defi- 
nitely part of the ideal Christian message in the urban scene, a message 
which must be as relevant as it is doctrinally sound. And it is significant 
that the general level of response here is rather low. 

Bethlehem and Trinity, however, which have strong and effective 
programs in the midst of changing neighborhoods, rank highest in 
awareness of others’ need. And Bethlehem, the successfully integrated 
church, is by far the highest in respect to an understanding of different 
cultures. Even at Zion, where the process of integration is not nearly 
so successful as at Bethlehem, a feeling that the church contributes to 
the understanding of different cultures is stronger than at six of the 
other churches. 


E. NONCHURCH CONCERNS OF MEMBERS 


Feelings about Urban Problems 


Fig.13 ||iiIIII\l|] Percentage of members affected personally by anonymity of city 
(“‘some” or “very much”) (56-1,2). 


Percentage of members affected personally ‘by conflicts between 


cultural and/or racial groups (‘“‘some” or ‘‘very much’) (57-5,6) 


A clear analysis of a congregation’s “church life’ cannot be made 
without also touching on its attitudes and activities outside strictly 
church concerns. Since this is a study of the urban church, it is valu- 
able to find out if pressing social problems of the city are recognized 
by the members. 

One of these problems is loneliness—the impersonal aspect of city 
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life—and from this graph it can be generalized that in the three down- 
town churches and in the lower-class congregation (Trinity ) the prob- 
lem has higher priority than in the neighborhood churches. Of these, 
Zion, which is in a neighborhood of rapid racial transition, feels the 
problem somewhat more keenly. Friendship and acquaintanceship pat- 
terns, as shown in Figure 7 in this chapter, apparently have no relation 
to the answers given to this question. 

As might be expected, the two congregations in neighborhoods of 
changing racial composition have high scores on the second category 
on this graph, feeling affected by the problem of ill feeling between 
people of different backgrounds. But Bethlehem, having definitely 
broken through the “barrier,” feels this problem to be less important 
than do members of Zion. Obviously Reformation, in a restricted com- 
munity, is least involved and therefore least concerned, and the two 
truly downtown churches also consider this not to be a pressing prob- 
lem. Perhaps the low response at Immanuel is due to the fact that 
only a tiny percentage of the membership is made up of non-Cauca- 
sians; on the other hand it might also be due to the impersonal nature 
of the downtown church, where such social involvements are neces- 
sarily less evident than in a neighborhood church, especially one in a 
changing community. 


Involvement in Secular Organizations 
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Fig.14 |\\\\|\||\|| Percentage of members belonging to three or more outside organ- 
izations (77-4,5). 


i Percentage of members belonging to labor union (76-7). 


St. John’s and Bethlehem on one hand and Trinity on the other differ 
markedly from the average of the eight churches on this graph. The 
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considerably higher degree of involvement in nonchurch organizations 
at St. John’s and Bethlehem is perhaps related to the higher proportions 
of members there who have had some college training (Figure 9, 
chapter 9). But this cannot provide the full explanation, as the graph 
here does not quite line up with the one on educational background. 
The educational and preaching programs of St. John’s and Bethlehem 
have included an emphasis on responsible citizenship and community 
leadership, which may help further to explain their higher participa- 
tion. Trinity's low score on this question probably reveals a character- 
istic of lower-class population groups, one which church leaders and 
pastors should consider when planning church work in low-income 
neighborhoods. 

The second category on the graph shows that St. John’s, Immanuel, 
and St. Mark’s can be identified with the nonunion segment of the 
working population. Except in the case of Bethlehem, a direct rela- 
tionship between the union statistics and those on educational level 
and occupational distribution (Figures 9 and 10, chapter 9) can be 
discerned. St. John’s, Immanuel, and St. Mark’s each have high per- 
centages of college-trained members and professional and managerial 
workers. However, Bethlehem, even with the highest percentage of 
college-trained members and almost the highest percentage of man- 
agerial and professional workers, has a relatively high representation 
in the labor unions. It is worth noting also that Our Saviour’s, with the 
next highest proportion of union members, is quite unlike the other 
two downtown churches. On the whole, statistics such as these would 
point up the need for congregations and their leaders to be aware of 
the labor-union involvement of so many of their members. 


Reading Habits 

Another “secular” activity, the reading of different kinds of periodi- 
cals, provides a final insight into the significant and interesting varia- 
tions in the life of these congregations. Apparently people in the large 
metropolises, including the members of Immanuel, St. Mark’s, and St. 
John’s, are inclined to keep better informed about current events and 
world affairs in their reading of news magazines than are people in the 
Midwest. It is no surprise to find Trinity with by far the lowest reader- 
ship of the two news magazines. This of course is a “special” congre- 
gation, but on the whole these statistics reveal that there are distinct 
levels of awareness about community, national, and international prob- 
lems between churches. Naturally, these different levels can be found 
also within the congregations, but there can be no doubt that the edu- 
cational and preaching programs of St. John’s, Immanuel, and St. 
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Mark’s should be geared to a considerably higher level of sophistication 
than those of the other congregations in our study. 

One generally thinks of suburban middle-class families when consid- 
ering the readership of Better Homes and Gardens. Immanuel and St. 
Mark’s, whose members are mostly urbanites, therefore show relatively 
little interest in this magazine. And Trinity's members are quite far 


# Percentage of members who read Better Homes and Gardens (79-7). 


removed in temperament and status from the typical readership pat- 
tern of this magazine. On the other hand, St. John’s and Our Saviour’s 
are somewhat higher in this category than most of the other congrega- 
tions, including even Reformation which is located in a suburb. These 
statistics reveal the difficulties in discussing “urban” and “suburban” 
memberships; actually, many downtown church members are scattered 
throughout the suburban communities of the metropolitan areas, while 
Reformation is really only semi-suburban (see chapter 4). The high 
score for Bethlehem can be explained by the fact that its residential 
neighborhood is for its many Negro newcomers in fact a “suburbia,” as 
far as their racial group is concerned. And there is also a suggestion in 
this statistic that members of the Negro elite have a real determination 
to adopt middle-class values and the suburban way of life. 


Chapter 11 


Perception and Evaluation of the Church and 
Its Leadership 


The remainder of this section examines in some detail the subjective 
attitudes and opinions of members as expressed on the questionaire. 
Two questions will be considered throughout. First, how close are 
congregations’ opinions to the actual facts (where it is possible to de- 
termine the latter)? Second, what do their evaluations reveal about 
themselves? This chapter deals only with matters related to the 
“normal” life of the congregations—their pastors and leaders, their com- 
position, their program, and their environs. 


A. THE PASTOR 
General Rating 


There is no way to discover exactly why people consider their pastors 
“very successful” or something less, but some clues to their criteria of 
rating can be found in Section I. Undoubtedly the high esteem accorded 
the pastors of St. John’s and Immanuel is partly due to the prestige 
positions which they occupy as figureheads of key downtown churches. 

On the other hand, the low figure on Figure 1 for Zion probably 
reflects the unrest and the tension within the congregation as it ex- 
periences the early stages of the integration process. Congregations on 
the threshold of a controversial step almost invariably experience this 
“disintegrating reduction of support and unanimity” within. Too often 
the desire to maintain a high level of unanimity becomes a prime goal 
for congregational leaders, and controversial measures and issues (not 
always just integration) are consequently ducked. But it should be 
‘realized that uncertainty and tensions of members, often resulting in 
loss of faith in a particular pastor, are an almost inescapable part of 
the process leading eventually to an effective ministry in the chang- 
ing city. 

In the case of St. Mark’s, the extremely low figure here definitely in- 
dicates a real dissatisfaction with the pastor and cannot be a reflection 
of tension over major programing or policy issues. And the very high 
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# Percentage of members rating pastor ‘‘very successful” in doing his 
job (30-5). 


regard for the pastor at Bethlehem is certainly a testimony to his capa- 
ble leadership through the church’s days of uncertainty and transition. 
It is also a testimony to the experience that the members themselves 
have had in making their own contributions to the church’s ministry. 
If the same members had been queried two or three years earlier, the 
pastor might have been rated no higher than Zion’s (although this is 
dubious, in the light of that pastor’s ability to maintain the confidence 
of his parishioners). Trinity's judgment of its pastor is somewhat less 
enthusiastic than might be expected. Perhaps the members’ lack of 
involvement in the life of the congregation as well as the strictness of 
the minister (see Figure 2) account for this. 
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Preaching and Teaching 


Fig. 2 lil 


||| Percentage of members who like pastor’s sermons ‘‘very well” (31-1). 


Percentage of members who consider pastor “‘very strict’ in insisting 
on the religious teachings of the church (29-1). 


There is considerably less variation in the first part of this graph than 
in Figure 1, but it is evident that pastors of urban churches should pay 
attention to the demands on their preaching in each particular situa- 
tion. At St. John’s, a strategic downtown church with a rather far-reach- 
ing radio ministry, it is obvious that the pulpit occupies a more strategic 
place than in perhaps any other type of church. The preaching ministry 
is almost as important at Immanuel, but the counseling program there 
accounts for a very significant amount of the minister’s time. Though 
the pastor of Our Saviour’s rates quite high on his sermons, his low 
general rating in Figure 1 suggests that preaching is not the most 
important part of his duties for many of his parishioners. 
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The pastor of Zion might be considered guilty of not spending 
enough time preparing his sermons. But in a transitional church his 
time is probably better spent in community affairs and in working out 
the integration questions in his situation. The urban pastor has so many 
responsibilities involving pastoral care, parish administration, com- 
munity leadership, and so forth that the time he can devote to sermon 
preparation and other studies is necessarily limited. Denominational 
leaders should realize this fact; even though the scholarship and homi- 
letics of the clergy admittedly could stand improvement, first things 
must come first in the urban church. Where a situation demands that 
community and parish service take precedence over sermon prepara- 
tion, the pastor should not be made to feel guilty by his superiors for 
adapting his role to the situation. 

In the “strictness of teaching” category, St. Mark’s and Trinity are 
noticeably far from the overall average on the graph. The parishioners 
of St. Mark’s apparently criticize their pastor for a lack of strictness in 
religious teaching, even though he feels that this is what they want. On 
the other hand, at Trinity the consensus seems to be that the pastor is 
too strict. On the whole, however, it is difficult to discover whether 
members feel that this is an asset or a drawback. 


Use of Time 


Church members have various images of their pastors—mental pic- 
tures of what pastors actually do all week when the service is over. 
They may think of the pastor of being primarily engaged in study, or 
spending most of his time visiting members, or attending church 
meetings. 

It is apparent from Figure 3 that few members consider the 
pastor of St. Mark’s to be anything more than a preacher and “friendly 
visitor’; their judgment is supported by the pastor’s own statements. 
Significantly, the pastors of Zion and Bethlehem are pictured as spend- 
ing considerably less time on sermon preparation than those of the other 
churches, due undoubtedly to their activity in community leadership. 

Figure 3 does not of course represent the estimated percentage of 
time spent on pastoral activities, but rather the percentage of members 
who feel that most of the pastor’s time is devoted to a specific activity. 
Thus Zion and Trinity, more than the other congregations, perceive 
their pastor to be spending a considerable amount of time visiting 
nonmembers. These two pastors apparently have not been willing or 
able to develop the sense of responsibility for evangelism among their 
members; the job of visiting nonmembers seems to them primarily the 
pastor's job. But at the downtown and suburban churches evangelism 
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Fig. 3 Percentage of members who feel pastor spends most of time— 


Gs preparing sermons (22-1). 


‘cnn visiting members (22-2). 


# visiting nonmembers (22-3). 


* attending church meetings (22-4). 


is considered to be either the members’ job or at least a relatively un- 
important part of the pastors’ functions. Downtown and suburban 
church pastors tend to devote a higher proportion of their time to at- 
tending church meetings. The pastor of Bethlehem also is seen as 
spending much time in this activity, due possibly to the fact that for 
its Negro members it functions as a suburban church. 

If parishioners are right, their ministers devote a disproportionate 
amount of time to the church-at-large (see Figure 4)—pastors’ confer- 
ences, denominational and interdenominational meetings, and service 
on various working committees outside of the congregation. And it is 
true that many parish pastors have been protesting against the mount- 
ing number of meetings to which they are constantly being called. 
Especially since the end of World War II, denominational programs 
in many areas of church concern have overwhelmed the parish pastor 
with demands. And most of the requests from denominational, interde- 
nominational, and community sources are quite worthy of his support 
and involvement. Definite steps should be taken by both denomina- 
tional and interdenominational groups to consolidate and minimize 
the number of such demands upon the parish pastor. Furthermore, de- 
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Fig. 4 Percentage of members who feel pastor spends most of time— 
NII doing office work (22-5). 
I f working for church at large (22-6). 


: giving people advice (22-7). 


nominations must recognize that local community responsibilities have 
an equally legitimate demand on his time and concern. 


All the categories in Figures 3 and 4 represent legitimate roles in the 
life of the parish pastor—there are many others. Certainly the member 
of the urban parish today needs to understand more sympathetically 
and intelligently the role of his parish pastor. 


Evaluation of Use of Time 


The two following graphs (Figures 5, 6) chart members’ criticism of 
the same categories of the pastors’ use of time listed above: they reveal 
interesting insights into both the congregations and the pastors. Some 
general observations can be made. It is no surprise to find the members 
of St. Mark’s quite critical of the pastor in almost every category; on 
the other hand, at Bethlehem, where the pastor is popular, criticism 
is at a minimum. Although several congregations criticize pastors’ ser- 
mons (Figure 2), they apparently do not connect this with time spent 
in preparation, as the first category on Figure 5 shows. 


The small amount of dissatisfaction at Immanuel with pastoral visi- 
tation to members brings up an important point. Actually, that church’s 
pastors do extremely little calling on members, spending most of their 
time on reaching prospective members. In the urban church members 
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should be educated to the role of the minister in the particular situa- 
tion. They must realize that the pastor has to give up some of his 
traditional practices if he is to play a responsible role in community 
affairs and lead the church in its outreach to the newcomer in the 
neighborhood. This education has taken place at Immanuel, and the 
membership has become oriented to this understanding of the pastor’s 
role. The popular image of the pastor in a small rural village who is 
constantly visiting his people has all but disappeared among this group 
of urbanites. 
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Fig. 5 Percentage of members who feel pastor spends “‘too much” or ‘‘too 


little” time— 


Ge so preparing sermons (25-1,2). 
I) visiting members (25-5,6). 


E visiting nonmembers (26-1,2). 
= attending church meetings (26-5,6). 


Often a congregation’s criticism is not at all dependent upon actual 
time usage of the pastor but rather on the attitude that members have 
toward the particular activity. Thus the high criticism at Trinity of the 
pastor's office work (Figure 6) is probably due to the fact that a 
lower-class group tends to be unappreciative of and hostile toward 
“paper work.” Such members cannot appreciate the amount of detailed 
administrative work that is an essential part of any institutional opera- 
tion, including the church. Unfortunately, many pastors often share this 
attitude, rebelling against “hateful office details” instead of accepting 
administrative matters as an essential part of their ministry. 

The matter of the urban pastor’s personal leisure time and recreation 
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Fig. 6 Percentage of members who feel wear ane ‘too much” or “too 


little” time— 
mee doing office work (27-1,2). 
=== working for church at large (27-5,6). 


giving people advice (28-1,2). 
on his own recreation (28-5,6). 


is one of general concern to many parishioners; usually they feel he 
does not allow himself enough. Here they are probably right, for too 
many clergymen never fully accept themselves as human beings who 
need some time for rest and relaxation. In extreme cases they often 
drive themselves to the point of despair and exhaustion, especially 
where tensions of the urban situation make their lives even more 
complicated. 


Status in Community 


In the face of continuing population mobility and the growing 
anonymity of the city, the urban church must consider its image in 
the eyes of its community. What do people know about the church and 
its minister? The question is raised not to advocate that the church 
seek publicity merely for publicity’s sake, but rather that it safeguard 
against becoming obscure and thereby out of touch with its community. 
The urban congregation must concern itself not only with its present 

membership or even with potential members living in the neighbor- 
hood; it also has a responsibility to its community, and should therefore 
make its program, its outreach, and its “image” known—even to those 
who might never come into direct contact with any member of the 
congregation. Thus, Figure 7 is of great importance. 

Bethlehem certainly considers its pastor one of the principal leaders, 
if not the key leader, in its community. This fact is documented here 
as well as in chapter 7. The surprisingly low rating of Immanuel is due 
to several factors. Surrounding that metropolitan church are several 
truly strong prestige churches of other denominations. Also, the sheer 
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Percentage of members who feel pastor is ‘well known” in neigh- 
borhood around church (30-1). 


vastness and anonymity of its environs result in the fact that churches 
and their ministers in such a large city really do not become “known” 
locally to the extent that they might in a smaller city (such as that of | 
St. John’s ); therefore, it takes a longer period of time for a minister to 
attain status in such a diffuse and complex situation. It is a tribute to 
the pastor of Trinity that, even in the short history of that congregation, 
he has become so well known in the community. It will be recalled that 
he directs much of his attention to publicizing the church. 

The low scores for the pastors of Our Saviour’s and St. Mark’s 
probably are both justified and intended as criticism. But at Reforma- 
tion and Zion the pastors have been strongly identified with various 
community problems and social issues and have been among the lead- 
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ers in their respective neighborhoods. The pastor of Zion received con- 
siderable criticism from members, some of it perhaps deserved, but 
his people realize that he is a leader who is attempting to bring or- 
ganization and concord into their disrupted community. 


Role in Community 


40 


Fig. 8 ||| Percentage of members who feel pastor should be active in com- 
munity affairs (24-1). 

= Percentage of members who think pastor is active in community 
affairs (24-4). 


There seems to be general agreement in these churches that the 
pastor should take an active part in community affairs. Interestingly 
enough, the two churches of the Augustana Synod, Zion and Bethle- 
hem, rank even higher than all the others in this category of the graph. 
Of course, a real weakness of this question is the fact that members 
may have different interpretations of what is meant by “community 
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affairs.” For some this would consist of the pastor attending business- 
men’s luncheons and appearing occasionally at public ceremonies to 
pronounce the invocation or benediction. These are not unworthy 
involvements, but it is more important for pastors in many urban situa- 
tions today to be identified with the struggle for open-occupancy hous- 
ing, zoning enforcement, urban renewal programs, and so forth. 

The second category on the graph indicates the proportion of the 
members in the various congregations who feel that their pastors are 
active in community affairs. In this respect Zion and Bethlehem again 
stand out from all the others, an accurate reflection of what they are 
actually doing. The dissatisfaction of St. Mark’s with its part-time 
pastorate is quite evident here. 


B. CHURCH GOVERNMENT 
Program- and Policy-Shaping 


How congregations actually conduct their affairs and arrive at de- 
cisions on matters of programing and policy is a matter of a wide 
variety of patterns. Regardless of denominational polity, Protestant 
churches exhibit a conglomeration of governmental structures and ad- 
ministrative operations. Adding to the confusion are the historical and 
traditional dimensions of congregations and their denominations, not 
to mention the personal relations within the congregation and, of 
course, the personality of the pastor himself. Figure 9 reflects this 
wide variety of factors in church government and members’ reactions 
to them. 

Except at St. Mark’s, it appears that about half of the members of 
these congregations would approach their pastors (as opposed to lay 
leaders or denominational executives ) to suggest program changes. At 
Immanuel the administrative structure in that congregation is such 
that members would naturally “go through channels” with suggestions. 
But at Our Saviour’s this is not the case and the low score probably 
reflects instead a disapproval of the pastor and a feeling that it might 
not do any good to talk with him about suggested changes. In the 
midst of changing communities the leadership of congregations should 
be receptive to insights and suggestions from any quarter, especially 
from the members themselves. 

Zion and Trinity stand out in the next category—and there is no 
doubt that their programs have been pretty much dominated by the 
pastor. The high responses here possibly indicate some resentment, 
with members feeling “things have been railroaded through.” Natur- 
ally, vacillation and ambivalence are not desirable alternatives, but 
pastors should work with the members of the congregation as much 
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as possible in developing an adequate program for the changing com- 
munity. The low response at St. Mark’s obviously reflects a lack of 
leadership on the part of the pastor. But at Immanuel and Bethlehem, 
where dramatic changes have occurred in the last five years, these 
have definitely not been labeled as predominantly the pastor's doings. 
Many urban pastors realize that there is a considerable gap between 
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Fig. 9 gM) Percentage of members who would go to pastor io suggest changes 
in church’s program (36-5). 
iil] Percentage of members who believe pastor most influential in de- 
ciding program (37-2). 


i Percentage of members feeling that they have voice in shaping 
policy (35-1). 

Percentage of members feeling that policy is decided democrati- 
cally (35-4). 


knowing what programs and decisions to arrive at and knowing how 
to lead a congregation to those decisions. Too often seminaries and 
denominational executives present pastors with the goals but not the 
methods to attain them. 

The third category on the graph supports the impression that the 
pastor of Bethlehem has really led his people into a widely accepted 
decision despite the fact that it was a most difficult one. At the same 
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time it reveals that Zion, Trinity, and Immanuel have memberships 
which are somewhat less responsibly involved in the decision-making 
process—especially Zion. For the fourth category shows that at Trinity 
and Immanuel there seems to be general approval and the sense of 
democratic process in spite of the fact that individual members have 
not been involved in decisions. At Zion, however, there is a definite 
expression of opposition to what is happening. 


C. CHURCH LIFE 


Evangelism 
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Fig.10 Percentage of members who feel membership gain is due to— 


UES. «good church program (19-1). 


E good pastoral leadership (19-2). 


? newcomers to neighborhood being attracted (19-3). 


Respondents were asked to designate whether or not their congre- 
gation had gained in membership during the last five years. Of the 
eight congregations only Zion and St. Mark’s had actually experienced 
a decrease in membership over the five-year period, and scores 
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indicated for them on this graph must be accounted to wishful thinking 
or lack of information. On the whole, the church program seems to 
account for a higher proportion of the membership gain in downtown 
and suburban churches than in neighborhood churches. And, especially 
in the downtown churches, pastoral leadership is of high importance to 
success in evangelism. More than in the neighborhood or suburban 
church, the downtown pastor’s prestige position influences the success 
of the congregation. 

Newcomers do not seem as easily attracted to downtown churches 
as they are to neighborhood churches, at least in the eyes of the mem- 
bers. Both types fall far short of the suburban church’s “built-in attrac- 
tion power.” Apparently downtown churches must work hardest to 
win members newly moved into the neighborhood, while mobile subur- 
banites join a nearby church almost as a matter of course. 


Fig. 11 # Percentage of members who feel pastor alone brings in most new 


members (21-1). 


The above graph shows clearly the heavy responsibility the pastor 
assumes in evangelism, since such a large percentage of respondents 
singled him out for this task instead of lay members, special programs, 
or church schools. Both Our Saviour’s and St. Mark’s are dissatisfied 
with the work of their pastors in winning new members. But even at 
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Bethlehem and Immanuel, where the pastor is perceived as spending 
relatively little time in visiting nonmembers, he is still considered to 
be quite essential in evangelism work. It seems that the pastor’s leader- 
ship of visitation programs is considered just as important as the 
actual visiting he does. On the whole, the pastor of a neighborhood 
church is looked on as having a greater part in bringing in new mem- 
bers than the downtown or suburban pastor. 


Membership Characteristics 


Fig.12 mm l)||\|| Percentage of members who describe congregation as “middle 
class” (32-2). 

Percentage of members who feel church business is conducted ‘‘very”’ 
harmoniously (36-1). 


The two truly downtown churches, Immanuel and St. John’s, stand 
out as churches which identify their “prestige” status with “middle- 
class” characteristics. Bethlehem, too, in the heart of Negro suburbia, 
has a high opinion of its social status, which is reflected in their high 
response. But Trinity, lowest of the churches in income, occupation, 
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and education (see chapter 9) clearly does not identify itself with a 

high social level. Reformation, in an industrial suburb, here again re- 

veals that it cannot be called a typically middle-class suburban church 

by ranking itself quite low on the social scale. It is worth repeating 

that part of the problem in the transition of Zion toward integrating is 

probably its lower-class membership; sociologists have often stated| 
that lower-status population groups tend to be more openly resistant 

to integration of any sort of newcomer than are the higher-status seg- 

ments of the population. 

The second part of the graph visualizes positive answers to the 
question, “In conducting the business of the congregation, how well do 
members get along together?” Alternate answers were “fairly well” and 
“rather poorly.” Bethlehem stands out here for its sense of oneness and 
unanimity in trying circumstances. One general conclusion which might 
be drawn from this part of the graph is that pastors and congregations 
ought to be somewhat more realistic than they are in their hopes for 
congregational harmony. It is simply impossible for the decisions which 
must be made in urban congregations to be carried off with the com- 
plete accord of all the members. Only about a third of the membership 
of these eight churches would say that members get along “very well.” 


Program 


Very often in the subjective parts of the questionnaire the “halo 
effect” prevails in the members’ appraisals of general categories in the 
life of the congregations. Members seem much more willing to criticize 
individual aspects of congregational life. Figure 13 reveals that mem- 
bers of St. Mark’s are quite aware of the fact that their program 
is below average. On the other hand, one of the problems often en- 
countered in urban church work is that a church often tends to hide 
behind the label .of being an “average church in an average com- 
munity,” especially when evaluating its program. A more intelligently 
critical attitude toward both the neighborhood and the congregation 
should be fostered among members; only as they begin to think ana- 
lytically and creatively about the implications of their changing situa- 
tion will they be willing to make adjustments. 


In the matter of “change” (Figure 14) Zion shows a limited amount 
of approval of what is being done there, and, in the second category 
on Figure 14 reveals a strong feeling that its situation is more dif_i- 
cult than the average. On the other hand, Bethlehem, which has suc- 
cessfully weathered the early stages of integration, now shows general 
approval of the changes and is not nearly as concerned about its 
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Percentage of members rating congregation’s program “average” 
or better (39-5,4). 


environmental problems. (The fairly high score in the second cate- 
gory probably indicates a kind of pride at having overcome difficult 
problems). 

Even though Immanuel is in the midst of a relatively difficult situa- 
tion, it does not see it as such, and changes in the congregation are 
heartily approved. (It will be remembered also that not too high a 
percentage of Immanuel’s members felt that they had a voice in the 
church’s program.) It is significant that semi-suburban Reformation 
feels that it has relatively few problems. A great deal must and can be 
done to help congregations see the possibilities and opportunities inher- 
ent in their present situations. Long-term planning and strategy by the 
church to cope with the changing urban community would be a major 
contribution to leading congregations in more favorable and trouble- 
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Fig.14 i Percentage of members approving of recent changes in program (38-1). 


= Percentage of members who feel congregation faces problems more 
difficult than those of other city churches (41-1). 


free circumstances to feel a sense of involvement and responsibility for 
congregations in more troubled situations. A definite obstacle to such 
planning is the present emphasis on congregational autonomy and 
self-rule in most Protestant denominations. 


D. ENVIRONS 
Status in Neighborhood 


It is obvious from Figure 15 that Bethlehem is firmly established as 
a key church, if not the key church, in its changing community. The 
relatively high score for Zion shows that in spite of all the tensions 
and fears and problems within this congregation, members feel that 
the church is rather highly regarded in its neighborhood. In spite of 
the uphill battle which is being waged on the matter of integration and 
in spite of the extensive opposition to it within the congregation, there 
is apparently a significant amount of pride and recognition for what is 
being done. Quite often mixed feelings accompany institutional change, 
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Fig.15 Percentage of members who believe their church is considered more 
important than others in the area by local people (55-1). 


so that while many members of urban congregations are openly oppos- 
ing program adjustments and policy changes, there is a certain latent 
joy and sense of pride in doing that which is right and necessary. 


Urban Problems 


Before turning to the members’ appraisal of their churches’ involve- 
ment in urban life, we must see how much they feel affected by such 
problems as anonymity, intercultural tensions, and mobility (Figure 16). 
Loneliness tends to be a relatively acute problem in downtown churches 
and much less of a problem in the suburban church. St. Mark’s does 
not feel this concern because it has been such a closely-knit fellowship 
over the years, more or less oblivious to its shifting community. Bethle- 
hem shows another suburban characteristic with its extremely low 
score here. These figures on anonymity should be compared with those 
on age and familiness (Figs. 2, 16 and 17, Chapter 9). Obviously Zion 
and Bethlehem feel most affected by intercultural tensions, Zion reflect- 
ing its uncertainty with an extremely high response. In the category 
on mobility about half the total membership recognized this pressing 
urban problem. Reformation, however, is in a homogeneous and stable 
neighborhood—and its mobility expectations are quite low, as noted 
earlier. But the low score for St. John’s is enigmatic—apparently its 
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Fig.16 Percentage of members who believe the Fane problems have 
at least some effect on congregation— 


IAINAIINININMIM» Loneliness of a big city (56-5,6). 
ill feeling between different groups (58-1,2). 


population mobility (59-1,2). 


members who live in the suburbs are either not aware of what goes on 
downtown or do not recognize it as a problem. 

On the whole, a gratifyingly large proportion of the members of these 
eight churches are aware of problems facing their churches. To crea- 
tively transform this kind of awareness into concern and more effective 
programing and proclamation of the gospel in each situation—this is 
the challenge facing the urban church leadership. 


Chapter 12 


Perception and Evaluation of the Neighborhood and 
the Church’s Involvement 


The displacement of congregations is a major concern in changing 
urban areas. Congregations in the shifting urban centers of today, 
unlike those in smaller and more stable communities, find themselves 
with a membership that is constantly in flux. Unless deliberate and con- 
tinuing efforts are made to relate the congregations to their communi- 
ties, they all too easily become detached from them. There is a dis- 
tinctly discernible sequence of events—a process—whereby congrega- 
tions do become detached or displaced from their communities. 

In the earliest stages of this detachment, with members gradually 
moving out of the community, the evangelistic thrust of the congrega- 
tion is to follow “natural” leads or contacts without giving much 
thought to any discrepancy between the type of people living in the 
neighborhood and the type which predominates in the congregation. 
Gradually the congregation becomes aware that the newcomers in the 
neighborhood are indeed somewhat different from the membership; 
then it usually makes a renewed and deliberate effort to re-establish 
the congregation as a homogeneous group of people. Next, a certain 
uneasiness arises, a feeling that the vitality of the congregation has 
become drained and something drastic and dramatic needs to be done. 
This sometimes results in the launching of a building program, which 
generally produces temporary resurgence while the gap between the 
neighborhood and the church’s constituency continues to widen. Some 
congregations at this point do make an about-face and really commit 
themselves to serving their community. But others persist in ignoring 
this responsibility, and soon comments such as these are heard among 
members: “We can’t reach these people in our neighborhood. They 
don’t want our church. They have their own churches. We ought to get 
out where our people live.” The detachment is now ready to become 
displacement. 

Such a pattern shows how important it is to discern clearly congre- 
gational attitudes toward their neighborhoods and toward the place 
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and work of the church in those neighborhoods. In this context as in 
others there is a need to differentiate between the neighborhood church 
and the downtown church. The downtown church will, by virtue of 
its unique role, have a scattered constituency—nevertheless, it still has 
a continuing responsibility to its immediate neighborhood. The neigh- 
borhood church, on the other hand, should be identified as closely as 
possible with its own immediate community, and should judiciously 
work against the growth of a widely-scattered constituency. 

In any case, both types of churches must be fully aware of the fact 
that they are urban churches in urban settings. They cannot afford to 
maintain the essentially rural mentality that has characterized Protes- 
tant churches in the past and manifests itself in suspicion and hostility 
towards life in the city. 


A.. THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
General Rating 


Among the three downtown churches is a wide range of opinion 
about the neighborhoods (Figure 1). St. John’s is located in the busi- 
ness and commercial district of its metropolitan area. Despite the fact 
that some attractive apartment buildings and apartment hotels have 
been built recently near the church, only one-fifth of the members feel 
that the neighborhood is a “fairly nice” or “very nice” residential area. 
This probably reveals that many members are not yet aware of urban 
renewal in the neighborhood; it also reveals a primarily family-type, 
suburban-residence congregation reacting against the urban high-rise 
apartment. However, at Immanuel four-fifths of the congregation show 
a much more general acceptance of the high-rise apartment as a way 
of life. Also, the members here are more conscious of distinct renova- 
tions and improvements in the church’s neighborhood in recent years. 

Zion is by far the most critical in the first two categories on Fig- 
ure 1, which is only to be expected in the midst of influx by lower- 
income Negroes into a large northern metropolitan center. This atti- 
tude toward the community has a heavy influence on responses of this 
congregation to many parts of the questionnaire. Notable in its response 
in these first two categories is Trinity, where, even though it is in a 
lower-class blighted neighborhood, the members give responses as 
favorable toward the community as those of any neighborhood church. 
Undoubtedly a more typical congregation in the same neighborhood— 
one with a longer history and a more scattered membership—would 
show a much more negative attitude toward such environs. To impose 
middle-class values, standards, and judgments upon lower economic 
groups such as those in Trinity would certainly lessen its potential for 
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Fig. 1 |\liliiil| Percentage of members who feel their neighborhood is at least a 
“fairly nice place to live”’ (43-1,2). 

Percentage of members who feel that “change” has not affected 
neighborhood for the worse (43-5,4). 


# Percentage of members who feel that there has been a change of 
the “kind of residents” within past five years (43-9). 


serving the community. Culture should be a vehicle for, not a barrier 
against, communicating the gospel. 

Many other interesting observations could be made about this aspect 
of this graph—for example, the higher “satisfaction” with environs in 
semi-suburban Reformation. Almost as high approval of surroundings 
is expressed at Bethlehem, coupled with recognition that the neighbor- 
hood is in the process of change. Here is a positive attitude in the midst 
of healthily realistic appraisal of what is happening in the area. 
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In order to appraise members’ social awareness specific problems 
were listed and respondents were asked if each existed in their neigh- 
borhood. The graph above includes four of the problems—juvenile 
delinquency, drug addiction, mental illness, and slums. It should be 
remembered that this and the following graph record only members’ 
opinions and not necessarily the actual seriousness of the problems. 
Obviously, Zion is more aware of social problems than any of the other 
churches in our sample; it cannot be accused of ostrich tactics. In the 
third category (mental illness) the three downtown churches score 
considerably higher than the others. Undoubtedly this is not due to any 
higher occurrence of mental illness in the core areas, but to the fact 
that part of the unique ministry of the downtown church is to work 
with this problem more than the neighborhood church. The greater 
anonymity that characterizes downtown churches, which allows some- 
one to be a member without being involved in many personal contacts, 
is conducive to this kind of work. Specific services in this area of 
pastoral care for the mentally disturbed and ill should be a special 
area of concern for the downtown church. 

It is notable that Bethlehem has an even lower response than Re- 
formation throughout this graph; there may be a conscious insistence 
here that “all is well” (in contrast to Zion). On the whole this graph 
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supports a contention that each neighborhood has an individuality 
which makes it difficult to generalize about the social problems in the 
different types of churches. (Note, for example, the definite dissimilar- 
ity of response among downtown churches. ) 


70 
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Fig. 3 Percentage of members who feel that the following problems exist 
in the neighborhood— 


Bs alcoholism (50-4). 


ATT rapid increase of elderly residents (50-7). 


= overcrowding of schools (51-1). 


#8: racial conflict (51-4). 


The other four social problems in the questionnaire are alcoholism, 
the aged, overcrowded schools, and racial conflict. In their high re- 
sponse to the first of these, Trinity’s members seem to be admitting 
to a problem which is quite real to them and in which they are de- 
cidedly involved (see chapter 8). On the other hand, St. John’s, Our 
Saviour’s, and Zion are probably making value judgments without inti- 
mate knowledge of the extent of the problem in the neighborhood. The 
low responses of the downtown churches on the school situation are 
probably not realistic either, but in this case represent a real lack of 
awareness and detachment from the problem as it exists. The different 
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stages of integration at Zion and Bethlehem are again brought out in 
this graph—the latter has already passed the stage of critical conflict. 


New Residents 


Fig. 4 (ee of members who believe new residents, in comparison 
to old, are— 


NTT] less friendly (44-2). 


ess well educated (44-6). 


Only respondents who answered “Yes” to the question, “Over the 
last five years, has there been a change in the kind of people living 
in the neighborhood of your church?” answered questions about char- 
acteristics of new residents. This and the next graph should therefore 
be seen in relation to Figure 1. 

Zion's members quite obviously have a low opinion of the friendli- 
ness and education of newer residents, who are mostly Negro. But the 
relatively high figures for Immanuel and St. Mark’s in the “friendli- 
ness’ category probably reflect a way of life in that particular metrop- 
olis. In the neighborhood of Bethlehem it is a fact that newer resi- 
dents are better educated than the older residents—yet 9.7 per cent of 
the congregation feels otherwise, thus documenting the power of the 
stereotype. A stereotype image of a racial type apparently remains 
even after successful integration. 

Three other characteristics of the new resident—income, nationality, 
familiness—are shown in Figure 5 as they are perceived by congrega- 
tional members. In the first category appears again the power of the 
stereotype. In spite of the fact that the newcomer usually has a higher 
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income than the older resident in most of these neighborhoods, more 
than 10 per cent of the respondents hold a contrary opinion. Of course, 
much of this comes from Zion, where there is little doubt that the eco- 
nomic discrepancies between the newcomer and the older resident are 
contributing causes to the ill feeling. And the newcomer in the neigh- 
borhood of Zion is actually in a lower economic bracket. 


dou 
| 


Fig. 5 Percentage of members who believe new residents, in comparison 
to old, have— 
HII Tower incomes (45-2). 
different nationality background (45-5). 
= less children (46-2). 


In the category on familiness it can be seen that the neighborhoods 
of St. Mark’s, Immanuel, and St. John’s are becoming increasingly in- 
habited by single or unattached adults or by couples with fewer, if 
any, children. What is notable is that relatively few of the members 
are conscious of this fact—they seem to have little idea of the kind 
of people who inhabit the high-rise apartments surrounding their 
churches. It seems then that on the whole urban churches lack under- 
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standing of newcomer groups, a fact which poses a barrier for the 
church in the fulfilment of its mission. Certainly congregations need to 
be helped in developing an awareness and understanding of, as well 
as concern for, the newcomer. 

There is an interesting similarity between the first two categories on 
Figure 6, suggesting that the average member tends to equate Prot- 
estant strength in a community with general interest in church. Con- 


Fig. 6 Percentage of members ar below that new residents are— 
me less represented by Protestants than older residents (46-6). 
== less interested in church than older residents (47-2). 


helping to make the congregation ‘weaker’ (47-6). 


? helping to make the neighborhood ‘‘worse’”’ (48-2). 


siderably more members feel newcomers are disinterested in church 
than feel there are fewer Protestants among them, but the responses 
to the second question are in direct proportion to those to the first. Gen- 
erally, experience has shown that congregations tend to be overly 
critical of the newcomer and his religious life. This attitude helps ease 
their feeling of responsibility to approach him—either he is of “different 
background” (therefore unreachable), or he is “not interested” in 
church (also unreachable). 

It is worth noting that Bethlehem and Trinity, the two neighbor- 
hood churches, which are definitely serving their neighborhoods and 
are honestly committed to witness to all people in their neighborhoods, 
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have a perception of newcomers’ religious life quite different from that 
of Zion and St. Mark’s. Zion in this graph again is by far the most 
critical of all the churches toward newcomers. 


B. THE CHURCH’S INVOLVEMENT 


Outreach to Newcomer 


@ Percentage of members who feel their congregation is doing a 


“very good” job in reaching newcomers in the community (48-5). 


What is the members’ impression of the work their churches are 
actually doing in the community? The remainder of this chapter at- 
tempts to answer that question in part, beginning with the congrega- 
tion’s rating of its own outreach to the newcomer in the community. 
Naturally, this graph should be compared with the three above which 
dealt with the members’ “image” of the newcomer. 

On the whole, the responses are not gratifying and should give cause 
for concern. Only at Bethlehem does more than half the congregation 
feel that a very good job is being done. Immanuel, Zion, and Trinity 
are more confident of their outreach than the rest of the churches, but 
still far less than Bethlehem. There is something to be said for each, 
however. Immanuel faces a difficult situation where it is actually physi- 
cally difficult to gain entrance into the high-rise luxury apartments that 
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dominate its neighborhood. As for Zion, in spite of the dim view it 
takes toward the newcomer, significantly it is finding some satisfaction 
in its outreach to him—this may be another example of concealed pride 
in doing good for the community which underlies general hostility. 
Trinity's response might well be higher if members were more in- 
formed about church life in general and could see their church in rela- 
tion to others. 


Effect on Social Problems 


Fig. 8 Percentage of members who feel their congregation is doing a 
“very good” job in dealing with the following problems— 
Glee jvvenile delinquency (52-1). 
‘nT drug addiction (52-5). 
= mental illness (52-9). 
slums (53-1). 


This and the next graph show the congregation's appraisal of their 
effectiveness in dealing with the specific neighborhood problems al- 
ready considered above; these figures should be compared with the 
perception of the problems shown in Figures 2 and 3. For example, on 
the problem of juvenile delinquency there is an obvious disparity be- 
tween the above graph and Figure 2: 16.2 per cent of the St. John’s 
membership indicates awareness of the problem, but only 4.4 per cent 
feel their church is highly effective in dealing with it; 29 per cent of 
Our Saviour’s indicates the same awareness, but only 9.8 per cent 
feel that enough is being done. 

The outstanding exception to this pattern is Bethlehem, where only 
3.2 per cent are aware of the problem in the neighborhood, yet 24.7 
per cent feel that a good job is being done. The respondents at Beth- 
lehem have a consistently high appraisal of their church’s achievements 
in the various problem areas. Of note, too, are the generally high re- 
sponses of Reformation in its semi-suburban setting. And special note 
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should be made of the high response at Our Saviour’s in its appraisal 
of the job being done to help people who are mentally ill. Apparently 
the pastor is spending a great deal of his time in the role of counselor, 
with a considerable degree of effectiveness. 


Comparing Figure 9 with Figure 3, it is apparent that St. John’s 
is doing very little about the rather obvious problem of alcoholism— 
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Fig. 9 Percentage of members who feel their congregation is ies 
“very good” job in dealing with the following problems— 
Bs alcoholism (53-5). 


ELT rapid increase of elderly residents (53-9). 
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# overcrowding of schools (54-1). 
= racial conflict (54-5). 


19.9 per cent of the respondents are aware of the problem, but only 
1 per cent feel that their congregation is doing a very good job helping 
to solve it. An equally disturbing comparison can be made in relation 
to this problem at Our Saviour’s and at Zion. On the other hand, one 
gets the distinct impression not only that alcoholism exists in the neigh- 
borhood of Trinity, but that it is being dealt with rather effectively by 
the church. And two definite exceptions to the general comparison 
concerning alcoholism are Bethlehem and Reformation, where the 
problem is described as minimal but also as being dealt with quite 
effectively. In both of these communities there are many features of 
Suburbia, and the figures would suggest that although alcoholism is not 
a visible problem in the neighborhood, it does exist within the congre- 
gational membership and is being helped by the church’s program. 
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Many interesting conjectures can be made about these graphs. For 
example, there is something in the program and involvements of Refor- 
mation and Bethlehem which warrants significantly higher responses 
as to their effectiveness in alleviating overcrowding in public schools; 
but neither operates a parochial school or even a nursery. Obviously, 
members of the two churches are simply reflecting their feeling that 
their churches have adopted a responsible stance in the community— 
in the semi-suburban setting, crowded educational facilities are a 
typical community concern. 
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Fig.10 Percentage of members who feel their congregation is doing “a 
lot” to help people meet the following general problems— 
(LLIINIINMINI»« Loneliness caused by the city’s bigness (57-1). 
ill feeling between people of different backgrounds (58-5). 


=: the needs of new people moving into neighborhood (59-5). 


This chapter closes with an examination of the members’ evaluation 
of their churches’ work in areas of concern which are common to city 
life—anonymity, intercultural tension, and population mobility. These 
general problems have been looked at in some of their component 
parts in earlier sections of this chapter, but this graph should provide 
a sort of summary for this part of the study. 

St. John’s, Immanuel, Bethlehem, and Trinity feel themselves to be 
considerably more effective in coping with the problem of loneliness in 
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the big city than the other churches. This is especially true of St. John’s, 
situated among hotels and apartment hotels. But on the whole there 
would seem to be a lack of effectiveness in this area. Can city churches 
identify themselves with the needs and the experiences of the people 
to whom they have an opportunity to minister? Do they understand 
and sympathize with the depths of loneliness experienced in the city, 
and do they realize the church’s role in the midst of this need? 

The third category on the graph shows that St. John’s does not feel 
it is doing much to meet the needs of new people moving into the 
neighborhood, even though it has such a high score in the matter of 
perception of loneliness. In contrast, Immanuel has a closer correlation 
between responses to the two questions. Perhaps the response of St. 
John’s on loneliness, as well as others on the graph, is based purely 
on personal experience—that is, respondents themselves feel benefited 
in this respect. Similarly, the responses to the third question may only 
constitute an impression of the general growth pattern and numerical 
vitality of the church. In view of the low responses of the members on 
specific problems, it is probably true that this graph shows a higher 
consciousness of the degree of the churches’ involvement and outreach 
than actually exists. 

This chapter, like the three preceding it, has again pointed up how 
different are the kinds of neighborhoods and challenges confronting 
the churches. Problems of many kinds exist in a variety of degrees in 
these neighborhoods, and congregations look at them with varying 
degrees of perception and judgment. The role of the responsible church 
in our urban areas certainly must include a sensitivity to and intelligent 
awareness of the neighborhood and its problems. It must also include 
involvement in the remedial processes at work in the community and 
proclamation of the full gospel to the total man in his actual situation. 


CONCLUSION 


The churches we have looked at in this book have all been facing 
change of one kind or another. Several, such as Our Saviour’s and St. 
Mark’s, have found it difficult, if not impossible, to adapt to their 
changing situations. Others, such as Immanuel and Bethlehem, have 
not only been able to face up to the challenge of their new situations 
but have found in their response to them a new strength and a new life 
flowing into their congregations. Changes in the neighborhoods and 
communities of our land will continue to take place in the future. And 
the ability of committed Christians, their congregations, and the church 
at large to recognize the dimensions and the challenges of these 
changes will determine the effectiveness of the church of the future. 
The church must be responsible, relevant, and resourceful. 

In fulfilling its obligation to proclaim Christ as Lord and Saviour to 
all men, the church must assume a responsibility for its total parish 
area. For the downtown church this obviously has a dual dimension— 
it must serve not only the immediate geographical area around the 
church but also the wider metropolitan area. The city church must 
not think of its responsibility as being limited only to the membership 
but extending to all people in the parish area. To what extent has this 
parish concern actually become a part of American church life? 

We have seen how at Trinity a pastor and his people have become 
very much identified with their parish area. A responsible concern for 
all people in the parish, along with all of the community’s problems 
and agencies and institutions, is a part of the continuing mission of 
this congregation. Quite a different sense of responsibility is shown 
by St. Mark’s, where concern seems to be directed almost exclusively 
inward toward the membership of the congregation. 

As noted earlier, the churches in this study were not selected on the 
basis of being “outstanding” city churches. Rather they were chosen 
because they are examples of churches that have adapted or failed to 
adapt themselves in a variety of urban centers and situations. 

Men are only too ready to avoid and reject the gospel of Jesus Christ 
proclaimed by the churches. It is imperative that the gospel be made as 
relevant as possible to each given situation. The intellectual level in 
sermons and educational courses must be quite different in a congrega- 
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tion composed mostly of people who have not finished high school than 
in a congregation whose members are nearly all college graduates. The 
spiritual needs of the young adult are quite different from those of 
the senior citizen; those of the young mother are still another type, and 
so on. Also, the newcomer to the urban North or from the rural South 
sees life in quite a different light than does the second or third gen- 
eration resident of a northern city. 

Awareness of the facts of community change is, of course, essential 
to relevancy. There is no substitute for actual experience and partici- 
pation in the life of the city church, but certain auxiliary resources can 
be put to use. Churchmen should avail themselves of these in order 
to become more aware of and develop a better understanding of their 
situations. The book, Urban Church Planning!, has enabled many con- 
gregations to develop a better grasp of their situation. Other books on 
urban sociology are also useful. City planning commissions, urban re- 
newal agencies, welfare councils, sociologists, and numerous other 
resources are available to assist urban churches. 

Resourcefulness is an elusive quality. Church historians and theo- 
logians tells us that there are no set organizational patterns and struc- 
tures that are inherently more Christian than others. The Christian 
church has become organized in quite different ways around the world. 
But whether a church employs the episcopal, presbyterial, or congre- 
gational pattern of organization, the tendency always seems to be one 
of perpetuating the status quo, not only in matters of church govern- 
ment but also in programing and staffing. Rigidity and inflexibility on 
‘the part of city churches in the midst of change leads to serious 
difficulty. 

To what extent are the city churches of today ready to make the 
necessary changes? Are they afraid that perhaps they will be guilty 
of committing some ecclesiastical error if they deviate from the tra- 
ditional church program? And are pastors and members of today’s city 
churches enabled to be more free and resourceful in their adaptation 
to change by virtue of their theological understanding, or has their 
theology failed to come to grips with such matters? 

Thinking back over the eight churches and the unique life story of 
each of them, one is impressed by the many factors which have con- 
tributed to their present situations. What has sometimes been referred 
to as the “law of parsimony” is quite often at work in serious appraisals 
of the city church—that is, the appraiser has fallen into the temptation 
to oversimplify the complexities and dynamics of urban church life. 
Suggestions and proposals are offered in the assurance that they will 


1By Walter Kloetzli and Arthur Hillman (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1958). 
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make a congregation effective. Not that many or even most of the 
remedies do not have a great deal of truth in them, but usually they 
provide only a:small part of what is needed. Some of the suggestions 
offered to urban pastors are comparable to that offered by someone 
who firmly believes that all juvenile delinquency would be completely 
abolished if only adequate recreation facilities were provided for the 
youth of the community. Certainly recreation can help answer the 
problem of delinquency, but attention must also be given to housing, 
schools, family counseling services, police protection, and so on. 

The personality of the minister—his strengths and weaknesses— 
have necessarily received considerable attention in the preceding 
pages. But there is no intention to encourage the oversimplified gener- 
alization that too often is heard in a statement like, “Just get a good 
man in there and everything will be all right!” Some inner-city parishes 
are extremely difficult, and even the best available pastor might 
achieve nothing more than to hold a decline in the strength of the 
congregation to a minimum during the period of transition occurring 
in its neighborhood. Many “good men” avoid such parishes at least 
partly because they feel that many of their fellow pastors, along with 
key laymen and church executives, do not have the deeper understand- 
ing of inner-city work which will prevent them from evaluating the 
effectiveness of an urban ministry by the same statistical yardstick as 
is applied to more “favorably” situated suburban churches. 

On the other hand, one senses in this study that a truly prophetic 
role is often required in downtown and inner-city ministries. This 
means that the pastor must have a sound theological undergirding for 
his work and must be of a sufficiently mature faith that he neither 
strikes out in futile anger nor withdraws in hopeless despair in the face 
of opposition or lethargy. The crossing of cultural lines and the assimi- 
lation of a wide variety of people into the fellowship of the inner-city 
church is seldom accomplished unless the pastor plays the role of a 
prophet, fully prepared to find himself with but minimal support from 
those about him. 

There are other lessons to be drawn from this study. To what extent 
have city churches followed the pattern of Immanuel Church in study- 
ing their community and their congregation and then setting out to 
develop a long-range plan? Unfortunately, very little. It is also worth 
noting that Immanuel deliberately attempted to re-educate its members 
about the changing role of their congregation in their particular com- 
munity. A certain amount of courage is required to undertake a venture 
of this kind, for in a sense it involves a willingness to admit mistakes 
and confess them openly to an outsider. 
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One gets the feeling that such self-examination has occurred at Our 
Saviours but that willingness to discuss it objectively with a qualified 
outsider is lacking. Instead, there is a kind of “glorying in our misfor- 
tunes.” As long as churches, like individual people, can go on talking 
about their problems and their mistakes, they really don’t have to face 
up to them and won't have to do anything about them. Self-examina- 
tion of this sort can become just as much of a defense and an escape 
from reality as complete unwillingness to face the facts of a situation. 

Such words as “adaptation,” “resourcefulness” and “innovation” have 
appeared repeatedly throughout this text, and a word of warning about 
them should be set down here. Adaptation for the sake of adaptation 
and innovation for its own sake are not being advocated. But in a 
changing situation the application of the gospel is almost forced to 
change too; to put it another way, the response must be related to the 
challenge. Especially in the midst of rapid social change, there are 
always those who advocate the complete overthrow and rejection of 
all that exists at the time along with the contributions of the past, and 
who believe with the same fervor in an automatic blessing of that 
which is yet to come. Whether this rejection is based merely upon a 
rebellious personal nature, a lethargy which is unwilling to understand 
or to apply available resources, or a thinly veiled egocentrism, it has 
no place in urban church work. 

Have the city churches sufficiently explored the possibilities of 
adapting existing church and community programs to their local situ- 
ations? At Immanuel considerable use was made of denominational 
- insights and experience in the adaptation of the program. On the other 
hand, at St. John’s some of the specialized services and programs put 
into effect were either borrowed from other denominations or created 
afresh out of the response to needs as they emerged. In contrast, Beth- 
lehem, with its significant leadership in community organizations, 
worked very closely with community projects. 

Turning to denominational resources for aid and understanding is 
not always a guarantee of success. In the past, many denominational 
leaders have exhibited somewhat less understanding of and concern 
for community differences and problems than they do today. Part of 
St. Mark’s difficulty today undoubtedly stems from an earlier period in 
its history when denominational executives attempted to close it in 
spite of the significant area for potential service in which it was sit- 
uated. And Trinity experienced some serious problems as a result of a 
fund-raising campaign of a type currently used by the denomination 
but which has not been adapted to its situation. It can be honestly 
stated, however, that a growing number of pastors, laymen, and church 
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executives are becoming much better informed in matters of commu- 
nity and congregational characteristics and changes. 

Pertinent to the matter of the church’s relationship to its neigh- 
borhood is the theological position behind it. It is interesting to note 
the varying degrees of Christian social responsibility evidenced in the 
eight churches. To what extent do seminaries help prepare future pas- 
tors to have this kind of responsibility? And how much understanding 
are they receiving of some of the methods and techniques presently 
used by various organizations in coping with community problems? In 
addition to carrying out their traditional task of reaching the indi- 
vidual, pastors today have the responsibility to witness to the social 
organizations, power structures, and forces of our society. Finally, are 

\/the sermons and educational programs in our city churches realistically 
I relating the Christian faith to life situations or are they content merely 
‘'to dispense platitudes on personal piety? 

The differences between the eight churches are most apparent in 
Section II where one glances in quick statistical fashion from one con- 
gregation to the next. Here it is evident that the amount of urban 
background in the congregational membership, for example, as well 
as class level, familiness, and other factors, should have a bearing on 
the congregational program. Also, congregations which find their own 
characteristics to be quite different from those of their communities 
should take heed lest they become so different that they lose contact 
with their communities. 

To what extent have the recruitment or evangelism efforts of urban 
churches been adapted to their specific settings? And how many con- 
gregations are merely coasting along in hopes that the word will get 
around that they are there? One can’t help but be disturbed by the 
attitude of the St. Mark’s member who looked forward to the day when 
“the neighborhood will get accustomed to the church’—as though 
status in a community were some kind of natural phenomenon which 
cannot be influenced by ordinary mortals. 

Not only must the role of the church be redefined today but also 


the role of the pastor. Do members of city churches tend to think of © 


their pastors as serving the church of their childhood? City pastors face 
a host of different demands upon their time and a variety of problems 
which are quite different from those of the stable rural parish. Not 
a few of the interviews revealed that the members lack an awareness of 
just how the minister spends his time and also have an unrealistic idea 
of how he ought to spend his time. 

The words “perception” and “evaluation” are key words in Section 
II. It is obvious that in one or two of our eight churches the members 
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see very little of what is actually occurring in the neighborhood of 
their church and, of course, care very little. In others there is an inti- 
mate involvement and a real awareness of what is taking place in the 
community of the church. The same variation of interest and involve- 
ment in “normal” church affairs is also evidenced by the members. Are 
their evaluations of their. situations matters of hostile rejection or ma- 
ture acceptance? Are they matters of superficial endorsement or in- 
telligent understanding? 

A host of other questions and comments could arise concerning these 
eight churches and the implications of their stories. It is hoped that 
what insights are offered have enabled the reader to become more 
sensitive to the challenges presented by our emerging urban commu- 
nities. Further studies from others around the country working with 
the same data should provide more detailed and specific conclusions 
than can be offered in a general picture such as this book provides. It 
is also hoped that as the church goes forth in faith to serve the Christ, 
an increasing number of city churches may become more responsible, 
relevant, and resourceful. 


AFTERWORD 


A Sociologist Looks at the Parish Church 
Charles Y. Glock 


Professor of Sociology and Director, Survey Research Center, 
University of California, Berkeley 


The publication of the Reverend Walter Kloetzli’s book is one among 
a number of signs of an increasing interest on the church’s part in the 
possible application of the social sciences to church planning, evalua- 
tion, and strategy. This development is paralleled by the increased 
attention being given by social scientists to studying religion’s place in 


society. The current rapprochement between the churches and the , ~ 


social sciences stands in contrast to the situation that existed in the 
past. Until recently, the links between the two have been tenuous 
indeed. pe | 

The absence of past interaction is, in part, a result of the absence 
in the social sciences of a sustained interest in doing research on re- 
ligion. The now classic studies which were done at the turn of the 
last century were not followed up in any systematic way, and over the 
last fifty years the amount of significant work done on religion has 
been almost negligible. At the same time, few churchmen were aware 
of even the limited work that was being done. Among those who were, 
many were skeptical about the possibility of subjecting religious 
phenomena to research; some were alarmed by what they perceived to 
be an overly critical point of view, as was evidenced, for example, by 
the reaction of many clergymen in the 1930’s to the Lynds’ Middletown 
and Middletown in Transition; still others felt that what the social 
sciences were saying about religion was so abstract as to be entirely 
removed from the practical problems actually faced by the ehurches. 

The present change in the climate of opinion has not, as yet, assumed 
major proportions. Social scientists are not being besieged with re- 
quests to conduct studies on the church’s behalf, nor has religion be- 
come a-major subject matter in sociology or psychology. Skepticism 
and uneasiness about the research process when applied to religion is 
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still prevalent. Books on the sociology and psychology of religion are 
not very widely read by clergymen nor, for that matter, are they being 
produced in great numbers by social scientists. Nevertheless, there are 
signs that the tide is turning. In the churches this is indicated by the 
growth of the Bureau of Research and Survey of the National Council 
of Churches, by the establishment of research departments, however 
small, in an increasing number of denominational headquarters, by the 
increasing attention being given to social science training in the na- 
tion’s theological schools, and by the publication of books such as this 
one. In social sciences it is evidenced by the addition of courses in 
the sociology and psychology of religion at a number of the nation’s 
leading universities, by the reintroduction of sessions on these topics 
at the annual meetings of the American Sociological and the American 
Psychological Associations, and by the fact that there has been a slight 
but noticeable increase in social science literature on religion. In addi- 
tion, through the establishment of such professional societies as the 
Society for the Scientific Study of Religion and the Religious Research 
Association, provision is being made for developing a closer liaison 
between the churches and the academic community of social scientists. 
In part these recent developments reflect the growing maturity of 
the social sciences. It is being increasingly recognized that they can 
contribute, both actually and potentially, to helping us understand our- 
selves and our institutions. These developments also reflect a deepen- 
ing concern on the church’s part to meet the many challenges of a 
rapidly changing and ever more urbanized society and a new aware- 
ness on the part of many social scientists of religion’s abiding impact , 
on society. Still, the dialogue between the social sciences and the \/ 
churches must be carefully nurtured if it is to mature. The interpre- | 
tation of the one to the other is a formidable task, and there are perhaps 
too few who are taking it seriously. For one who feels that carrying 
on the dialogue is important, the danger seems to be that the channels 
of communication will not be opened widely enough and that, where 
they are, churchmen and social scientists will not overcome the differ- 
ences of language and point of view that still often divide them. 
This essay, taking its point of departure from such observations, 
constitutes an analysis, albeit a circumscribed and speculative one, of 
the contemporary parish church from the perspective of the social 
sciences, particularly sociology. Its purposes are to exemplify what is 
meant by this perspective, to report what the social sciences have 
already learned about some aspects of the church both as a community 
and as an organization, and to indicate some of the potential contribu- 
tions of social science research to the church’s mission. A major_con- 
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sequence of examining an institution from the standpoint of the social 
sciences is usually to raise questions concerning the gap between its 
actual and its ideal values. This essay raises these questions in what 
is hoped will be construed as a constructive way. 


The Parish Ministry 


The minister is in many respects the central figure in the life of a 
church, and it seems appropriate, therefore, to begin with some ob- 
servations on his role. One obvious fact is that it is a multi-faceted role. 
The minister, in the course of his work, must don many hats and 
perform in various and sundry ways. Less obvious perhaps is the role’s 
unique symbolic quality. In a very special sense, the minister stands 
as a man apart, representing for others a symbol of the divine. Finally, 
the minister is also an organizational man bound by and responsible to 
a bureaucracy, whose traditions are rooted in denominational history. 
Each aspect of the ministerial role has its implications for what the 
minister is, for how effectively he performs, and for the authority he 
exercises. 

The multi-faceted character of the ministerial role is most evident 
in the parish church. There, typically, the minister is the only full-time, 
professionally-trained person on the staff. The burden of responsibility 
for the church consequently falls primarily on him. In the exercise of 
this responsibility, the minister is at once pastor and preacher, admin- 
istrator and organizer, counselor and educator. His multi-faceted role 
poses a number of problems to him. One is the problem of acquiring 
the competence to perform these many functions, another the problem 
of judging the relative importance of each function and dividing his 
time accordingly, and a third the related problem of resolving the 
cross pressures which inevitably arise where there is more to be done 
than can effectively be done. 

The background, training, and skills required of the contemporary 
minister stand in sharp contrast to what was demanded of him only so 
short a time as twenty or thirty years ago. The changes have come 
about not so much in his role as preacher and priest but in his role 
as pastor, administrator, organizer, and educator. It is becoming in- 
creasingly incumbent on the minister to bring an understanding of psy- 
chology and psychiatry to his role as a pastoral counselor and of so- 
ciology to his task of organizing the church’s program to meet the 
problems of rapid urban change and suburban development. Nor can 
he reasonably ignore the fact that administration, too, is increasingly 
becoming a science and that the philosophy and techniques of educa- 
tion are constantly changing. 
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But can anyone, much less the minister, be expected to prepare him- 
self in all of these manifold areas? The implicit premise of the contem- 
porary church seems to be that he can—at least, this would seem to be 
indicated by the proliferation of courses in psychology and education 
in theological schools, by the establishment of specialized institutes in 
pastoral counseling, and by the pressures from denominational head- 
quarters to have the minister give more attention to parish education 
and to the problems of the changing city. How realistic it is to hold 
this premise is an open question. 

The difficulty, however, is to perceive any reasonable alternative. 
In other professions, the desirability of specialization is being increas- 
ingly recognized. But there it has been possible to foster the changes 
in organizational structures which allow specialization. This may be- 
come possible for the church if the ecumenical trend continues and 
there is a consequent decrease in the number and a concomitant in- 
crease in the size of churches. Presumably, large churches could afford . 
professional staffs with personnel trained in specialized areas such as 
religious education or counseling. There is little evidence of planning 
for such an eventuality, nor, for that matter, is very serious attention 
being given to the desirability and feasibility of greater specialization 
within the ministerial role. 

For the foreseeable future, it seems likely that the typical Protestant 
parish will be relatively small, there will be but one minister, and he 
will play a multi-dimensional role. It seems reasonable, therefore, to 
pursue the analysis with this model in mind. Given his manifold func- 
tions, deciding how to divide his time among them becomes a formid- 
able task for the minister. What decision is made (and for what 
reasons ) is likely to have significant influence on the character of the 
parish church. 

How the minister actually does divide his time has recently been 
studied by the sociologist Samuel Blizzard,1 who finds that the average 
minister spends most of his time, about 40 per cent of it, in performing 
the administrative duties of the parish—attending staff meetings, han- 
dling publicity, supervising and actually doing clerical and steno- 
graphic work, and administering the church’s finances. About a quarter 
of his time, on the average, is devoted to pastoral duties—visiting, 
ministering to the sick and distressed, and counseling. The functions 
of preacher and priest take up about 20 per cent of his time, including 
the time devoted to sermon preparation. The remaining 15 per cent is 
divided between organizational work and parish education. 


+The Minister’s Dilemma,” Christian Century, 73:17 (April 23, 1957). 
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These statistics raise two questions. Is this the way the average min- 
ister wants to spend his time? And is this the way he feels he ought to 
spend his time? Generally speaking, ministers are inclined to answer 
both questions in the negative. They feel that how they spend their 
time is largely out of their own hands and is dictated by the functional 
demands of the parish. What they feel they ought to be doing is de- 
voting more of their energies to reflection, contemplation, and planning 
in connection with the more clearly religious aspects of their role. 
Whether ministers would actually do other things, given the opportu- 
nity, than they are doing or whether they merely feel that they ought 
to be doing different things is not answered in Blizzard’s research. 

A more fundamental issue concerns the basic values which guide the 
minister in allocating his time. This question has not been subjected 
to research, but even the casual observer of the American religious 
scene cannot help but note the great attention given to arranging pro- 
grams, to meeting budgets, to increasing membership, and to maintain- 
ing harmony in congregations. These activities apparently are highly 
valued and perhaps ought to be. What matters, however, is the effect 
that emphasizing these activities has upon the fulfilment of other of the 
church’s goals. While it would be difficult to argue that attracting new 
members is not a highly desirable goal, it may very well be that this 
task has been given so much attention as to have important negative 
consequences for other aspects of the church’s objectives. Perhaps, for 
example, in directing evangelistic effort to the unchurched, the task 
of internal evangelism has been neglected. Or, perhaps, in order to 
continue to win new members, the church has had to compromise 
increasingly the degree of authority which it seeks to exercise over the 
lives of its members. 

What the church holds dear and to what ends its resources are allo- 
cated are not, of course, for the minister alone to decide. He is bound 
by the traditions of his church and by the prevailing attitudes of his 
parishioners. To be sure, he is a part of these traditions and exercises 
an influence over these attitudes. But that his influence is limited is 
indicated by his own testimony that he is unable to do the things he 
feels he ought to be doing. 

In a constantly changing society, freedom to break with tradition, to 
alter old ways of doing things and to innovate new ones, is almost a 
prerequisite to serving communities which have been disrupted by 
urban redevelopment or in which shifts in racial, religious, and social 
composition have occurred. How much freedom parishioners and the 
church-at-large are inclined to permit their ministers in meeting the 
challenge of social change is thus of more than academic importance. 
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Judging from several recent studies which touch on this issue, the 
answer for parishioners is “not very much.” 

In one study done by sociologist Frank Santopolo,? a sample of 
Roman Catholic laymen were presented with a series of drawings de- 
picting a priest in different settings. Some were traditional settings— 
the priest was shown, for example, offering mass—while others were 
quite nontraditional—in one drawing the priest was playing ball, in 
another he was helping someone dig a hole. Laymen were asked to 
interpret what they thought the priest might be doing in each of the 
drawings and to express their reaction to it. Generally speaking, there 
was little tolerance for any but the traditional roles. It is of more thany 
passing interest that Santopolo found the clergy considerably more tol-} 
erant of nontraditional behavior than the laity. 

The same data as those used by Mr. Kloetzli in his more extended 
analysis show that in the twelve urban Lutheran congregations studied, 
parishioners placed highest value on three aspects of the ministerial 
role—preaching, visiting members, and visiting nonmembers. Par- 
ishioners were most concerned that their ministers not spend too much 
of their time on administration or working for the church-at-large. 
While not directly relevant to the issue of freedom, the sense of the 
findings is that parishioners are most pleased with their ministers when 
they behave in traditional ways. 

That parishioners are particularly hesitant to grant their ministers 
authority to engage in a partisan way in social, economic, and political 
affairs is documented by a recent study of a national sample of Epis- 
copalian parishioners.* Parishioners expressed a willingness to have the 
clergy speak out on issues only where they were related to a traditional 
concern of the church, for example, prayers in schools. 

The results of these studies appear to be related to the observation 
made earlier that the minister, to some degree, stands as a symbol of 
the divine. In part, this is reflected in the inclination of the parishioner 
to impose, implicitly at least, more rigid moral standards on the minis- 
ter than on himself. It is also reflected in the apparent propensity to 
perceive the minister in traditional terms and to see any sharp break 
with tradition as a threat to the symbol. Insofar as ministers must 
break with tradition to cope with contemporary life, it appears that 
the church must do a major educational job to encourage an atmos- 
phere in which the minister is allowed greater freedom in defining his 
role. 

Insofar as is known, Dr. Santopolo has not as yet published the results of his 
study. It was done several years ago while he was on the faculty of Fordham 
‘University. 


*Ringer, Benjamin B., and Glock, Charles Y., “The Political Role of the Church 
as Defined by its Parishioners,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. XVIII (1954-55). 
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The issue would not thereby be wholly resolved, however. The min-. 
ister is beholden not only to his parishioners but to a denomination: 
whose policies and practices also influence the amount of freedom he 
can exercise. It is the unusual minister who has no concern for his. 
career and for the standards of promotion set by his denomination. 
Where these standards are based on traditional values, he is not likely 
to feel encouraged to try to establish new ones, except perhaps where 
their impact will be quickly shown. Thinking particularly of ministers: 
serving city churches, denominations would appear to be desperate for 
new ideas which would make effective the church work in the inner 
city. It is suspected, however, the new ideas will not be accepted if 
they seriously challenge tradition. A minister may see his problem as a 
long-range one and undertake to institute a program whose fruits may 
not be apparent for many years. If, in the interim, the minister fails to 
meet his budget or flaunts the tradition that churches are to be eval- 
uated by the number of new members they recruit each year, his efforts 
are not likely to be applauded or his work encouraged. 

These observations and the research undertaken so far barely begin 
to illuminate the ministerial role. On many important questions con- 
cerning the role and performance of the minister, there is hardly even 
a basis for speculation. The extent of the moral and religious authority 
which the minister exercises over the lives of his congregation is a case 
in point. In the United States alone, the clergy attempts to communi- 
cate some message to fifty million people. Although the numbers have 
varied, this communication process has been going for many years. Yet, 
the church, much less the social sciences, cannot say with authority 
_ what has been communicated with what effect and to whom. 

To the questions which have been raised concerning ministerial per- 
formance could be added many more concerning their recruitment and 
training. It is not known systematically what selective processes operate 
in the recruitment of seminary students. The importance of denomina- 
tional as over against nondenominational colleges in recruitment is 
another problem deserving of exploration. Some have noted the rela- 
tively high drop-out rate in theological schools but no one has sought 
in a sound empirical way to find out the causes. And there is, of course, 
very little knowledge available on the educational process itself. 

In pointing to these gaps in current knowledge of the ministry, the 
intention is not to assert that it is the only profession suffering from an 
absence of information necessary for self-understanding. The other ~ 
professions are about as equally ignorant of themselves. The difference 
one detects is that the latter appear to be more concerned about their 
ignorance and more systematic in seeing that it is remedied. 
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Parish Church Government 


Within American Protestantism, three forms of church organization 
and government may be distinguished—the episcopal, the presbyterial, 
and the congregational. Theoretically, each of these traditional struc- 
tures implies a different form of church government at the parish level, 
a fundamental difference being the amount of authority vested in the 
hands of the congregation. Formally speaking, American denomina- 
tions are organized within one or another of these three basic struc- 
tures. It seems evident, however, that the lines are no longer so sharply 
drawn as in the past and that, in its quest for autonomy, the average } 
parish church has tended to move toward the congregational model./ 
As between denominations, the similarities in the formal structure of 
church government at the parish level now outweigh the differences. 
While the burden of the present analysis is placed on the Lutheran 
model, the chances are that most of what is said will have broader ap- 
plicability. 

In the typical Lutheran congregation, the reins of government lie in 
the hands of a church council usually presided over by the minister. 
The council varies in size depending on a variety of factors, most often 
the size of the parish membership. Generally speaking, it will comprise 
twelve to twenty members drawn almost always from the male mem- 
bership of the church. A formal distinction in council membership 
between elders and deacons is often made, but this distinction, though 
sometimes sharply drawn, is more frequently only of symbolic meaning 
so far as the exercise of authority is concerned. The council, under the 
minister's guidance, is responsible for carrying on the business of the 
church and in most matters has authority to act without conferring 
with the congregation as a whole. 

Insofar as the entire congregation participates in church government, 
it does so at an annual meeting where work of the past year is reviewed 
and the succeeding year’s plans, including the budget, are set forth. 
The organization of the annual congregational meeting is the respon- 
sibility of the council working in collaboration with the minister who 
usually presides. The term of office of council members varies but 
three-year terms are the most common and are usually rotated so that 
there is never a complete turnover in council membership. The pro- 
cedure for nominating councilmen also varies, but as a rule the re- 
sponsibility is given to a nominating committee chaired by a member 
of the council. The entire congregation participates in voting for coun- 
cilmen, and individual members have the right to make additional 
nominations from the floor. 

Between congregational meetings, the council ordinarily meets once 
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a month. In most churches, the council is augmented by a group of 
committees, each charged with some particular responsibility, such as 
the worship service, finances, education, plant maintenance, evan- 
gelism, or stewardship. Committees are most often presided over by a 
member of the council, and he recruits the membership usually with 
the assistance of the pastor. Committee reports are a basic part of the 
agenda at most council meetings. 

The minister is the central figure in church government and, while 
the amount of control he exercises will vary from congregation to con- 
gregation, he is nevertheless ultimately responsible for the conduct of 
the affairs of the church. He generally plans the agenda for council 
meetings, chairs the meeting, has the right to sit in on committee meet- 
ings, and, formally or informally, has a good deal to say about who is 
elected to the council and appointed to committees. 

Very briefly, this is the typical structure of church government. In 
examining this structure, the social scientist is likely to ask the follow- 
ing kinds of questions about it: Who constitutes the congregational 
leadership? How representative is the leadership of the membership 
of the church? Where does the power lie, and for what purposes is it 
being exercised? What are the implications of the way in which church 
government is structured and the way in which it functions for min- 
isterial performance, for the church’s program, for the church’s role in 
the community? 

The limited research attention that has been given to these questions 
has been focused on examining the membership composition of govern- 
ing councils in order to evaluate its effect upon the program of the 
church. It is possible to point to only two studies in this connection, 
however, and one of them was done in 1928. That study,* conducted by 
Jerome Davis, investigated the social composition of the boards of 
control of 387 Protestant churches representing seven denominations. 
_ Davis considered his most significant finding to be that “on the whole 
\ the membership of the boards of control is made up overwhelmingly 
\\of the favored classes.” He felt this to be a consequence of the fact 
that the church of his day was largely a white-collar institution. It was 
Davis opinion that such domination of church governing councils 
resulted in a basically conservative viewpoint on the church’s part, a 
reinforcement of the status quo, and a resistance to change and innova- 
tion. 

There is no evidence that Davis’ study had any significant impact on 
the nation’s churches. Since 1928 there has been no other study which 


““The Social Action Pattern of the Protestant Religious Leader,” American 
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has given attention to these questions. However, James Swift of the 
Survey Research Center, University of California (Berkeley), is cur- 
rently examining the data from the twelve urban Lutheran congrega- 
tions in a way roughly comparable to that adopted by Davis. His work 
has still to be completed but it is possible to give an interim report of 
some of his findings. 

The procedure adopted by Swift was to investigate the degree to 
which different subgroups of parishioners are represented in leadership 
positions in the church. In this way, he has been able to provide some 
insight into the selective processes operating in the election and ap- 
pointment of church leaders. He finds that these processes differ some- 
what from congregation to congregation but that certain generalizations 
are warranted and are applicable to most, if not always to all, of the 
twelve congregations studied. 

It is well known, of course, that women are more often church mem- 
bers than men, and this is the case in each of the twelve congregations 
studied. However, men are consistently more often represented in 
leadership positions of the church, the discrepancy being most marked 
in the composition of the church councils of these churches. Member- 
ship was exlusively male in all but two of the councils, and in those 
there was only one woman council member in each. This discrepancy 
has its historical roots, of course, and is reflected in the fact that 
women represent but a small minority in secular governments as well. 

In his 1928 study, Davis had reported that the median age for mem- 
bers of the church boards of control was between 45 and 49. Breaking 
down the data on Lutheran churches for the purpose of checking this 
observation in as comparative a way as possible, Swift finds that the 
leaders of the Lutheran congregations tend to cluster in the 40 to 50 
year age group. However, this is in large part a reflection of the fact 
that a substantial proportion of the membership as a whole comes 
from this group. Making comparisons on the basis of the degree to 
which different age groups are represented in leadership positions, 
Swift finds great variations from congregation to congregation and 
concludes that a generalization on this score is not warranted. Ap- 
parently there are idiosyncratic factors in each congregation which 
influence the age and composition of leadership. 

Since Davis’ study was completed, there has been a marked upward 
shift in the educational level of the general population. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Swift finds the average Lutheran leader in the 
twelve congregations to be much more highly educated than were the 
leaders in the Lutheran churches in Davis sample. To be sure, the 
comparison is not entirely valid since there are differences in the sam- 
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ples of churches studied. However, it is one of more than passing inter- 
est that the leaders of these twelve churches are divided educationally 
as follows: 11 per cent have an elementary school education only, 40 
per cent have a high school education, and 46 per cent have had some 
college training.® Generally speaking, the leaders tend to be more 
highly educated than the general membership, more so, interestingly 
enough, in the case of women than of men leaders. While pointing to 
exceptions in some of the congregations studied, Swift concludes that 
there is a general tendency to turn to the more educated members for ~ 
leadership. 

That this is so is further reflected in the additional finding that the 
leadership of these churches is predominantly drawn from members 
who are in the professions or who hold managerial positions. And, 
when leaders are in blue collar occupations, they are likely to be skilled 
craftsmen rather than unskilled workers. Thus, while acknowledging 
that there are some congregations which do not entirely fit the pattern, 
Swift concludes that the general propensity which Davis noted some 
thirty years ago for congregations to turn to their better educated and 
more well-to-do members for leadership continues to hold true today, 
at least insofar as these twelve Lutheran churches are concerned. 

These findings are unlikely to come as a surprise. It seems eminently 
reasonable that a minister should seek out his more talented members 
to take on major responsibility for guiding the destiny of the parish. 
Nevertheless, Davis’ old question as to what this implies for the role 
of the church in society, for its program, and for its impact on the 
community is still highly relevant. Like his answer, any contemporary 
evaluation of the significance of church leadership patterns must con- 
tinue to be speculative for still absent are the necessary data upon 
which to base a reliable opinion. But the issue is important enough to 
justify speculation if only as an incentive to further research. 

It is by now reasonably well established that class differences in so- 


/ ciety are associated with different ways of looking at the world. In 
_ general, the more well-to-do a person is, the more conservative he is 


likely to be. Living in a world which has satisfactorily served his ends, 
he is understandably reluctant to see things changed. The less well- 
to-do person, on the other hand, when he aspires to improve his posi- 
tion often finds that, with things as they are, it is extremely difficult 
if not impossible for him to do so. He is naturally, therefore, more open 
to change which promises to afford him a better life. To be sure, this 
is a gross oversimplification of a complex set of relationships. Never- 
theless, it makes the central point that some basic difference in values 
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distinguish people at different socio-economic levels. 

The church, more than most other institutions in society, is com- 
mitted to serve everyone without regard to sex, age, economic posi- 
tion, race, or ethnic group membership. The question arises as to 
whether its ability to fulfill this commitment is enhanced by a situation 
where the commitment is not reflected in its government. It would seem 
that the relative exclusion of certain groups from church government 
can only serve to reduce the church’s capacity to follow out its com- 
mitment in practice. 

First of all, the church is likely to become identified with the values 
of those who are in control. And, if its leadership is conservative and 
resistant to change, the church is not likely to be able effectively to 
meet the problems posed by a constantly changing culture, particularly 
in urban places. The dilemma is well illustrated in the situation faced 
by many urban congregations where changes in the class composition 
of church neighborhoods are occurring. Such a situation demands cre- 
ative innovation of a high order if the church is to survive. Yet even 
with the best will in the world the chances are that, because its values 
are different, a middle-class church council will not understand how to 
re-orient the church’s program so that it can adapt to an increasingly 
lower-income neighborhood. 

The hesitancy of the churches to deal effectively, if at all, with the 
social problems of their communities—with juvenile delinquency, 
crime, alcoholism, drug addiction—is perhaps made more understand- 
able by these observations. These are social disorders which are usually 
associated with the more deprived groups in society. Middle-class 
church council members are unlikely to have come into contact with 
such disorders, to be particularly concerned about them, or to know 
how they might be dealt with effectively. 

The solution is not an easy one, of course. It is not simply a matter 
of insuring that church councils more adequately represent all seg- 
ments of the congregation. This might conceivably help but only if 
some way could be found to develop understanding among different 
social classes and groups. Here, society-at-large has itself failed to 
pursue the dialogue, and it seems unlikely that the church can entirely 
remedy the deficiency. But if the city church is to regain its vitality, 
it is here that there is probably most to be accomplished. 


The Church Program 

The church is unique among voluntary associations in its commit- 
ment to serve everyone. While many reject its appeal, the commitment 
nevertheless has its effect. For, truly, the church includes within its 
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membership a rich assortment of human kind—young and old, rich and 
poor, the informed and the ignorant, doctor, lawyer, beggar man, and 
thief. The degree of heterogeneity varies, to be sure, from parish to 
parish. There are parishes whose membership is largely drawn from 
older age groups, others where the proportion of female members is 
extremely high, still others which appeal predominantly to one or 
another social class, and many where the members are all of one race. 
Even in these parishes, however, similarities in one respect are likely 
to be counterbalanced by differences in others. Generally, the parish 
church, when compared with other voluntary organizations, is dis- ’ 
tinguished by its heterogeneity rather than by its homogeneity. 

This heterogeneity has a profound implication for the task of organ- 
izing the church’s program. In effect, it defines that task as developing 
a program which in one way or another will appeal to and involve 
many different kinds of people. Carried to an extreme, this would mean 
developing a complex programmatic apparatus which would take into 
account the entire range of interests and concerns, habits and customs, 
values and attitudes which are represented in the varied membership 
of the average church. This is clearly beyond the capacity of the 
smaller one-minister parish and would strain the resources of even the 
most well-endowed larger church. Some compromise is obligatory. In 
the average church, age and sex are taken to be the two most important 
characteristics determining members’ interests and capabilities, and 
church programs are organized primarily around age and sex distinc- 
tions. 

This decision is reflected in the church’s program in many ways. At 
the most general level, it is exhibited in the distinction made between 
children and adults, Sunday school being the principal source of con- 
tact with the former and worship services and Bible classes with the 
latter. Beyond this, many other aspects of the church’s program are 
organized around finer age distinctions. There is the cradle roll for the 
very young, junior and senior Scouts for the next age levels, the Luther 
League or its equivalent for the next, the young people’s society for 
young adults, the young couple’s club for the newly married, and so 
on up to the Golden Age society for the aged. Some of these activities 
are open to both boys and girls, both men and women. Many of them 
are not, however, and next to age, sex becomes the primary character- 
istic for organizing the church’s program. Here, particularly at the 
middle and older age levels, the emphasis is given to women’s activities 
presumably because women ordinarily have more time to devote to the 
church. 


It is the unusual church which will organize the bulk of its activities 
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around other than age and sex differences. There are some that recog- 
nize the need for programs that take account of differences in parish- 
tioners’ level of sophistication and educational background. There are 
others which take cognizance of differences in recreational interests 
despite similarities in age and sex. In making assignments to church 
committees, differences in personality, in interests, in background and 
ability are likely to be taken into account. And, in the counseling ac- 
tivity carried on by the minister, some provision is made for meeting 
the idiosyncratic needs of individual members of the church. By and 
large, however, age and sex loom largest in their influence on the 
organization of the formal program of the church. 

That this is so is not surprising. Age and sex are indicators of basic 
differences in capabilities, in interests, and in attitudes, and it would 
be difficult as well as foolish to ignore them in the development of 
parish programs. Their importance is reflected in the structure and 
program of many secular organizations as well—in schools, lodges, 
welfare groups, youth organizations, and so on. The crucial difference, 
however, is in the degree of their influence over programs. In most 
secular organizations age and sex tend, paradoxically, to have less in- 
fluence precisely because these organizations are open to or attract 
members of like age and of one sex. As a consequence they are in a 
better position to consider other factors over and above age and sex 
in the development of their programs. Because its membership is so 
heterogeneous, the church is in no position to ignore the importance of 
age and sex in the construction of its program. But it cannot easily 
take account of other differences because its resources are so limited, 
particularly in the one-minister parish. 

There is no intention here to suggest a resolution to this dilemma. It 
is altogether possible that there is no solution. It is nevertheless im- 
portant to be aware of the many possible implications of parishioner 
heterogeneity, especially in the pursuit of the church’s educational 
aims. Here, more than in other areas, differences in the abilities, in- 
terests, and values of individuals make it almost obligatory that edu- 
cational programs not be cut from the same cloth. What constitutes 
effective education for the plodder may alienate the gifted. Conversely, 
education aimed at the gifted will not be communicated to the less 
talented. This is a basic problem faced by educational institutions 
generally. Ordinarily, however, the school, the college, or the univer- 
sity are able to make some provision for adjusting the level of educa- 
tion to the level of the pupil. This is much more difficult to accomplish 
in the church. Most Sunday schools are not large enough to organize 
classes into sections. It is not feasible to present different sermons to 
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different parish groups. Nor is it usually possible to have a varied 
enough adult education program to meet the interests and needs of all. 
To be sure, there is no evidence that parishioners are particularly mo- 
tivated by educational considerations to join the church. However, the 
church has an educational objective and, if it is not realized, its overall 
program suffers even if it still manages to retain its membership. 

A further consequence of parishioner heterogeneity may be to inhibit 
creative innovation in programing except where it may have a mass 
appeal. A minister may feel it highly desirable, for example, to form 
a group to discuss and develop the church’s resources for dealing with 
community problems. If only a small number of members exhibit an 
interest in such a group, the minister is hard pressed to justify devoting 
his time to it rather than to programs having a broader appeal. Under 
pressure, he is likely to forego the experimental program in favor of 
one which generates more widespread interest. Where resources are 
limited, the temptation is to program something which will have the 
broadest appeal. That this is the most satisfactory criterion for pro- 
graming is an open question. 

Judged by a number of criteria—having a religiously literate and 
_ committed membership, dealing effectively with social problems, hav- 
_ ing a significant impact on the community, exercising authority over 
the basic values of the society—the church can scarcely be said to 
be meeting its potential. In part, the gap is undoubtedly a consequence 
of the way in which the church’s program is (and perhaps must be) 
organized. Certainly the church’s commitment to a heterogeneous 
membership cannot be abandoned, but it might be pursued in ways 
less destructive to the church’s programmatic activity. 


The Parishioner and His Church 


In the final analysis, the nature, the significance, and perhaps even 
the destiny of the church is determined by the kind and degree of com- 
mitment which it expects and receives from its parishioners. Judging 
from the current practices of churches, there are four ways in which 
the parishioner is expected to manifest commitment. 

One dimension of commitment has to do with religious practice, 
with such things as attending worship services, participating in the 
sacraments, studying Scripture, and reciting prayers. A second dimen- 
sion is constituted by religious belief and includes all of those ideas 
which represent what is believed about the nature of God and his pur- 
_ pose. A less evident dimension of commitment, at least in present-day 
\ Protestantism, bears on religious experience, on the parishioner’s re- 
_ ligious feelings as contrasted to his intellectual beliefs and his overt, 
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- ritualistic practices. These three dimensions have in common a concern 
with man’s relation to God. There is a fourth dimension which has to 
, do with man’s relation to man. It deals with what people do and with 
what attitudes they hold as a consequence of their religious practices, 
beliefs, and experiences. In theological terms, this dimension would be 
represented by the notion of “works,” in philosophy by the concept 
of ethics. 

Presumably, churchmen as well as parishioners are-in agreement that 
these are all relevant dimensions of commitment. The truly committed 
parishioner would be expected to evince his commitment in all of them. 
What is not so clear is precisely what the church expects from its par- 
ishioners in each of these dimensions. Most agreement would probably 
be secured in the realm of religious practice. Regular church attend- 
ance would be universally more highly valued than irregular attend- 
ance; praying every day would be more highly approved than doing so 
less frequently or not at all. But, even in this area, disagreement may 
arise as, for example, in the continuing discussion of “high church” 
versus “low church” practices. 

On the belief dimension the importance of religious belief as a mani- 
festation of commitment is not likely to be questioned. Disagreement 
does arise, however, in defining what beliefs the committed parishioner 
ought to hold. Not only do denominations differ in this regard; there is 
also great variation within denominations between and among both 
clergy and laity. 

In the realm of religious experience there seems to be disagreement 
as to both the importance of this dimension and the kinds of religious 
experience necessary to manifest commitment. Thus, for example, some 
religious groups place high value on the expression of religious emotion 
while others are embarrassed by any display of religious feeling. 

Finally, while there is a general expectation that commitment in 
practice, belief, and experience ought to have consequences for other 
aspects of behavior, precisely what these should be is very much open 
to debate. Whether, for example, the committed Christian has a re- 
sponsibility to live up to certain traditional moral codes such as were 
exemplified in the “blue laws” continues to be an abiding question. 

The lack of agreement about what is or should be expected of the 
committed parishioner in each of these dimensions is paralleled by 
considerable disagreement concerning the emphasis to be accorded to 
each. Within Lutheranism, the theological emphasis on “salvation by 
faith” has tended to lead to a de-emphasis on “works,” irrespective of 
what Luther actually intended in this regard. The debate between 
those who would have the church “stick to religion and stay out of 
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politics” and those who take the view that “everything in the sight of 
God is a responsibility of the church” is another indication of the rela- 
tive lack of accord. 

It is recognized that these observations highlight the disagreements 
and overlook the existence of and the necessity for some degree of 
consensus if the church is to exist at all. Certainly, at the parish level, 
these differences will not all be in evidence. Nevertheless, even at this 
level, incipient disagreement may be great enough to limit seriously 
the kind and amount of authority which the church seeks to have and 
is capable of exercising in both the lives of its parishioners and the life 
of the community-at-large. Standards which are not explicit and not 
uniformly expressed are not likely to be convincing or to provide effec- 
tive guides for behavior. 

Irrespective of the variations in expectations, parishioners do differ 
in the kind and strength of their commitment to the church. No min- 
ister would argue otherwise. This raises a number of empirical ques- 
tions about the parishioner’s ties to his church which also have their 
implications for defining the church’s nature. How do parishioners, in 
fact, differ in their commitment? What accounts for the difference? 
Why, for example, are some parishioners more ritually observant than 
others? And what difference does the kind and the strength of the 
parishioners commitment make for other aspects of his behavior—for 
his life goals, for his relationships with others, for his morality, for his 
mental health, for his perceptions of the social world? While these 
questions have still to be given systematic attention, some preliminary 
speculative answers are beginning to come from a number of studies 
now in process. The studies necessarily involve some arbitrariness ‘in 
the definition of commitment, and the reader will undoubtedly have 
his own opinion as to how satisfactory these definitions are. 

Two studies—one is based on the twelve urban Congregational 
churches, the other examines the religious beliefs and practices of 
freshman students at Antioch, Swarthmore, Reed, and San Francisco 
State College—have given some attention to studying the relationship 
between religious belief and ritual observance.® In the Congregational 
study, parishioners have been classified on a continuum ranging be- 
tween what the investigator calls traditional and modern belief. Tra- 
ditional belief is represented by, for example, acceptance of the Bible 
as the literal word of God, modern belief by the view that the Bible 


°The Congregational study is being conducted by Phillip Hammond of the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University. The student study is 
being pursued by Roderic Frederickson of the Survey Research Center, Univer- 
sity of California, using data collected by the University’s Center for the Study of 
Higher Education. 
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must be interpreted in the light of history. In the college study, the 
freshmen have been categorized in a similar way except that the con- 
tinuum includes traditional belief, modern belief, agnosticism, and 
atheism. Both investigators are finding that the more traditional the 
religious belief, the more regularly do subjects participate in the ritual 
life of the church. This is not to say that all of those who hold modern 
belief are ritually less observant than those adhering to traditional be- 
liefs but only that there is a tendency in this direction. Nevertheless, 
should the relationship be found to hold in studies done on broader 
populations of church members, liberal churchmen would be con- 
fronted with the problem of resolving the dilemma thereby posed— 
that is, how to present a modern interpretation of Scripture without 
negatively affecting participation in ritual observances. 

The author of this paper and Benjamin Ringer are presently engaged 
in a study of differential “involvement” in the church based on data col- 
lected from a national sample of the membership of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church.’ The study does not include information on the 
religious beliefs of Episcopalians. It does, however, provide data on 
their ritual observance as measured by attendance at worship services 
and participation in the sacrament of Holy Communion, their partici- 
pation in the organizational life of the church as represented by the 
proportion of their total organizational life devoted to church groups, 
and their “intellectual” interest in religious matters as represented by 
the extent of their reading of religious periodicals and Scripture. There 
is a relatively high degree of association among these three different 
indicators of “involvement,” i.e., the more ritually observant Episco- 
palians are, the more active they are in the organizational life of the 
church and the more attention they give to religious literature. 

Comparable examination of the data collected in the study of twelve 
urban Lutheran congregations tends to confirm the Episcopal findings.® 


Conclusions 

In this study, the more ritually observant Lutheran parishioners are , 

also more likely to be members of church organizations, to be knowl- f 

edgeable about the Bible and the affairs of the church, and to make) 

their friendships with other members of the congregation. What bot 

of these studies suggest is that high involvement in one aspect of the 

church’s activities tends to generate high involvement in all of its 

activities. It is to be recognized that these two studies are dealing pri- 
7The results of this study will be reported in a monograph to be published, prob- 

ably in 1961, by The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. 


*This particular analysis of the Lutheran data is being pursued by the writer and 
Jay Demerath of the Survey Research Center, University of California, Berkeley. 
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marily with indicators of religious practice and do not touch on re- 
ligious belief or experience. However, as indicated above, there is other 
evidence to suggest an association between religious practice and belief. 

Should subsequent work on other church groups confirm the fact 
that involvement in one aspect of the church’s program tends to be 
associated with involvement in others, it would appear that if the 
church values multiple participation it cannot count heavily on appeal- 
ing to some through one aspect of its program and to others through 
other activities. Instead it must provide a range of activities which will 
involve parishioners in a number of ways. This complicates even fur- 
ther the programmatic problems of the church discussed in the pre- 
vious section. 

The fact of this high relationship between different indicators of 
involvement made it possible in both the Lutheran and Episcopal 
studies to combine them into a single composite index of involvement. 
In the Episcopal case, this was done by combining indicators of ritual 
observance, organizational participation, and intellectual interest. In 
the Lutheran case, it was done by combining indicators of ritual ob- 
servance, organizational membership, biblical literacy, congregational 
literacy, and dependence on the congregation for social relationships. 
The resultant indices are not strictly comparable but, as will be seen, 
they were comparable enough to warrant pursuing similar analyses. 

Since there were different degrees of involvement on the respective 
indices among both the Episcopal and the Lutheran parishioners, it 
becomes relevant to ask how the more involved parishioners differ 
from the less involved and. what accounts for the differences. Both 
studies cast some light on these questions. 

_ To begin with, the studies show a greater involvement for female 
than for male parishioners at every age level from twenty years up. Not 
only is the church more successful in attracting women than men to 
membership but among present members it is more successful in in- 
volving women in its activities. This is perhaps not too surprising since 
it is to be expected that women have more time to devote to the church. 
However, the difference holds even when the comparison is made 
simply on the basis of attendance at worship service. 

Involvement also varies greatly with different periods of the life 
cycle. Before they are married, both men and women exhibit a rela- 
tively high involvement, which declines with marriage and decreases 
even further when the first child is born. As children grow older, there 
is a resurgence of interest in the church—however, it is now greater 
for women than for men. As they get still older, women tend to become 
even more involved, reaching the highest point in the later years of 
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life. Men also show a slight increase as they get older but the difference 
between men and women gets greater rather than less. The fact that 
older parishioners exhibit higher involvement than younger ones may 
possibly contribute to what many have observed as the conservatism 
of the contemporary church. Older people are generally more set in 
their ways and feel less comfortable about change. And if they are 
more involved in the church, presumably they have a greater influence 
on its affairs. 

It is possible, using the Episcopal but not the Lutheran data, to con- 
sider the bearing of marital and family status on involvement. Among 
both male and female Episcopalians thirty years of age and older, those ) 
with both a spouse and children are consistently less involved than 
those with neither or with one but not the other. Those who are both/ 
spouseless and childless are the most highly involved. This finding 
contrasts sharply with the general propensity of the church to picture 
its members in the image of the nuclear family. That its membership 
includes persons without complete family ties is seldom recognized ‘in 
sermons, church literature, church programs. Whether this has had the 
effect of alienating some without or with only partial family ties is not 
known. It would certainly seem to be the case where partial ties or the 
absence of ties is a result of divorce. But where the church does succeed 
in winning those with incomplete families to membership, they tend, 
it would appear, to be among its more loyal members. 

An examination of the relationship between involvement and the 
parishioner’s social class is being pursued with both the Episcopal and 
Lutheran data. While the analysis has still to be completed, social status 
appears to be less strongly related to involvement than sex, age, or 
family ties. Insofar as any generalization is warranted, parishioners 
having upper-class status tend to be the least involved. The differences 
between those classified as middle and lower class are neither signifi- 
cant nor highly consistent when differences in age and sex are taken 
into account. As was mentioned earlier, the church tends to draw on its 
more well-to-do members for positions of leadership. There is, then, 
the possibility that positions of leadership in some parish churches go 
to those who are least religiously involved. 

This is as far as the analysis of the concomitants of involvement has 
been pursued. The results, thus far, would appear to be useful in afford- 
ing some limited descriptive information on what kinds of people are 
more likely to be involved in the church. The problem of explaining 
differential involvement, however, is left largely untouched. The one 
clue which may contribute to an explanation is suggested by the fact 
that those characteristics associated with low involvement are all more 
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highly valued by the society-at-large than the characteristics associated 
with high involvement. Society affords greater opportunities to the 
male than to the female. It values youth more highly than old age. Like 
the church itself, it places a high regard on the family. Those without 
complete family ties are, to some extent at least, deviants. And that 
society highly esteems wealth requires no documentation. The extremes 
of the discrepancy are best visualized by seeing the wealthy young 
man with a family at one end and the poor elderly widow at the other. 
Clearly, all of the rewards and gratifications which society has to offer 
are readily accessible to the former while they are almost wholly 
withheld from the latter. 

What these observations suggest is that a strong factor influencing 
| deep involvement in the church may be a feeling of being rejected by 
| general society. Where it rejects, the church is there to offer a helping 
| hand. Thus, involvement in the church affords a source of gratification 
)for those who cannot find it in society-at-large. 

The speculative character of these observations must, of course, be 
recognized. Insofar as they may be true, they point to a central and 
important function which the church may be serving in society. At the 
same time, they pose additional dilemmas for the church. The church’s 
mission, though it includes serving those who feel rejected by the 
world, is not identical with this service. What is at issue, however, is 
whether the church can have a significant influence on society if its 
strength lies in its appeal to those who feel some sense of estrange- 
ment from that society. 

It is important, obviously, that these speculations be tested with a 
high degree of scientific rigor before they are acted upon. In whatever 
testing may be done, some attention must necessarily be given to ela- 
borating the concept of rejection beyond what has been attempted 
here. One of the issues to be considered concerns the question of 
whether turning to the church represents an attempt to escape from the 
world or a way to deal rationally with it. Both possibilities exist. Some 
credence is given to the latter possibility as the more salient one by an 
additional finding of the Episcopal study. 

In this study parishioners were distinguished by whether they pre- 
ferred having the church remain aloof from the affairs of the world or 
whether they preferred it to play an active role in public affairs. It 
was hypothesized that if high involvement represents a desire to escape 
from the world then the more highly involved parishioners would tend 
to want the church to remain aloof from social, economic, and political 
affairs. If the involved parishioner was attempting to escape from the 
world, presumably he would want the church to escape with him. The 
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results do not confirm this possibility. Rather, they indicate that the 
more highly involved feel about the same as the less highly involved on 
the issue of church participation in public life. The absence of a rela- 
tionship lends some support to the notion that involvement, rather than 
representing an escape from the world, represents a means to live 
comfortably within it. This, too, however, must be viewed as a specula- 
tion to be tested through further research. 

There remains the question of what the consequences of differential 
involvement may be for other aspects of the parishioner’s behavior and 
attitudes. The studies under discussion may eventually have some ten- 
tative answers to this question. However, as of the writing of this 
report, work has not proceeded to the point where even a tentative 
statement of conclusions is warranted. Clearly, however, this is a matter 
of some importance to understanding the nature of commitment and 
one on which the social sciences may have a contribution to make. 

The course that has been followed has pointed to a number of dilem- 
mas of the contemporary church: the dilemma of reconciling the re- 
ligious and secular functions of the ministerial role; the dilemma of 
recruiting talented congregational leadership while still representing 
the membership in church government; the dilemma of organizing, 
with limited resources, an effective parish program in the face of par- 
ishioner heterogeneity; the dilemma of developing consensus on com- 
mitment in an atmosphere of incipient disagreement. 

Underlying and implicit in all of these is the more fundamental 
dilemma of defining the church’s task in contemporary society. It is 
here, of course, that the church is confronted in the broadest sense 
with the complexities of modern culture. In that confrontation, tradi- 
tional answers stated in abstract terms are not likely to suffice. The ; 
church has still to say explicitly what its objectives are and what values _ 
it is dedicated to in ways that are meaningful not only in principle but; 
in practice in today’s world. 

The chances are that this task is beyond complete accomplishment. 
Yet, if the church is to survive as a vital institution in society, the effort 
must be made. The social sciences cannot be expected to take part in 
this effort in any direct way. What they have learned and are capable 
of learning about religion’s place in society will nevertheless be 
relevant. 
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MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES 


Census of Church Membership 


The city churches of today are facing many changes. In an effort to help improve 
church work in the city, the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
is sponsoring a study of city churches throughout the nation. Your denomination as 
well as many others is cooperating in this effort. 

Your congregation has been selected as one of the churches to be studied. You 
along with other members of your congregation are being asked to fill out this 
questionnaire. As you will see, the questionnaire asks your opinion about the work 
of your congregation, inquires into your knowledge about the community in which 
your church is located, and asks some questions about you and your relation to 
your church. We think that you will enjoy filling out the questionnaire and we 
ask you to do it as completely and as promptly as you can. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope is enclosed for your convenience. We hope that you will 
think of this as a form of Christian service. Our sincere thanks for your help. 

Please place an x in the proper space. Incidentally, the numbers next to each 
set of answers are to help in counting answers. Please ignore them when filling 
out the questionnaire. 

To begin, here are a few questions about how you came to be a member of 
this congregation and about your present activity as a member. Most of these 
questions require no more than a check answer. 


CHURCHES* 
11 3 5 6 ré She LU ee 


Total number of questionnaries 
POCEIVER Sere tice eee iad Pe Re B3Ganoc3 6240 140 o25” tl 297. / 150 
Questions 
1. Was your first contact with this 
congregation by invitation? 


Soh eS ie EE TS53ene9O. 145) 393.) 165) 25, 5123, 59 
5-2 Now ..cem ARS: eee Eee LOB 104) 590°) 47,7148) 40,4162, 83 
5-3 Don’t remember ................ Gra 7 — 13 1 zi 7 
IF YES: Who invited you? 
Beo.e Phen pastor tach scissen kesh rset GIGEVOS ly (OOM DOLLE CO GURY fi 
5-6 Member of the congrega- 

tion whom I knew ............ Gl, FOS sO cod) 14 bo 21 


5-7 Member of the congrega- 


tion whom I didn’t know.. 5 10 7 4 14 3 5 8 
5-8 Other (Please write in) ... 26 16 28 8 41 2 Oi) 
2. What was the first church 
activity that you attended? 
6-1 The Sunday School ............ 98a 119 W526, 497%) 9-299 «60. -36 
6-2 A worship service .............. 2294, 96 156.101 208 36 226 99 


“Churches are coded by number. 1=Reformation; 8=Zion; 5=Bethlehem; 
6=Trinity; 7=Our Saviour’s; 9=St. Mark’s; 10=St. John’s; 12=Immanuel. 
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CHURCHES* 
I 8 D 6 if 9°50 ee 
6-3 An organizational meeting 10 6 On 12 see 19 2 8 9 
6-4 Some other church function 5 1 tf oy of Le aeO 
3. Did you visit other churches 
before you decided to join this 
congregation? 
GO SY OS 22, chantat tam per tna here 102% 8800 151 72) 27 920 ee 
GUTENOW aha) ae ee Cen awed 226 WIGS SOU ARGS: 191 3S S1Giawe 0) 
4, Were you a member of this 
denomination before you joined 
this congregation? 
(OSS i PS eRI MRT RM a ngieh iy haces 266°" 148 109° 957 2317 655 SOS ats 
GOON D ote er ster v Lene 615) 508-121 439 779 Le ee ome 
7- IF NO: What was your for- 
mer denomination(s)? 
(Please write in) %0..00 
5. Have you been baptized? 
Sal PRY CS.) sation tes a aa nears 300 218" 245° 1136 1325"9 1 04 ea 
C2 eNO wre cties wee ene. 2 4 2 3 o— — 1 i! 
IF YES: Were you baptized in 
this congregation? 
ab BL CS ins Resse oe ere, eat o2 83 ° 83 G73 1s” Soo ees 
a4 ON On hacia ne ee eg clin 943 "128" 159" “126: 246% °5S 240i 
6. Have you been confirmed? 
oe E N MECe Ame Re ERROR sre ROn ete ar 334,210 9225: 3123) (320 osm 
SG INO we See aa tines nasnee agataeh I ye? 9 15 4 — 36 10 
IF YES: Were you confirmed 
in this congregation? 
SET Y CS oe Os Beet te re eee 156° 324 (152) 7-49. 140 23 2 Come 
SEOTINO ba ote eee Nee i7l 6 6-86—C(‘*wBS™SCS77G) 165 40 19S ees 
7. Are you a communicant 
member of this congregation? 
(eS fa) Goliad Mts 300 206: 229° 109-2299" S59 255m 
BORN Geen eee ete ee 27 lO ONS Ail iL Axael a 
8. How long have you been a 
member of this congregation? 
9-1 “Less than 1 year ...0004..... 23 04) 25s 30.” 10 Pee esi kr 
O29 “One tO two' Years...) SIP" i21 2.538 73546 35 aL OMF 2Omee 
9-3 Three to five years ............ 67 23) 9.57 “52046 8 40 18 
9-4 Six to ten years ..........00...... 39 9> [50° ==" S40) 1 ee o0m els 
9-5 More than ten years .......... 172 155 94 ] (192? °3 71 40g GC 
9-6 Not an official member ...... 2; 4 — 183 3 5 2 2 


9. How often do you attend the 
Sunday worship services? 
(Check the answer which 
comes closest to describing 
what you do) 
10-1 At least 8 times a month .. 220 116 161 107 177 44 185 ‘75 
10-2, At least twice a month ... “63° 38 45 16 °73 Fi 458 BAG 
10-3 About once a month ........ BO SU 8) De 32 6: ©: 267-620 


*Churches are coded by number. 1=Reformation; 3=Zion; 5=Bethlehem; 
6=Trinity; 7=Our Saviour’s; 9=St. Mark’s; 10=St. John’s; 12—Immanuel. 
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10. 


ba 


13. 


14. 


I 

10-4 About once every three 

ION LS eee ie ete ks Is 
10-5 About once or twice a 

VEAT es Neem tecs te otro 5 
10-6 Less than once a year ...... 2 
How often have you taken 
communion during the last year? 
10-7 Five times or more .......... 197 
10-8 Three or four times .......... 84 
10-9 Once or twice .................. 48 
POZO MING RAGE Al lias cee ascetic ce rd 


During the Sunday worship 

service, do you find that you 

pay close attention to everything 
that is going on, or does your 

mind wander to thoughts of 

other things? 

11-1 Pay very close attention .. 120 
11-2 Pay fairly close attention 192 
LES Minds wanders: 2..40).uk cen: 23 
Hea OM CA KHOW RE reno l 
How often, if at all, do you 

attend Sunday School? 

11-5 At least three times a 


TROLLED cere ste ee tae hh oo. 37 
11-6 At least twice a month .... 4 
11-7 About once a month ........ 2 
11-8 About once every three 

THOM HisMery eae ere walle 4 
11-9 About once or twice a 

CAT eat Sek co ch atten rosin i 
11-0 Less than once a year ...... 4 
PSN Obcaleallac, Oneness ces iis 242 


How many of the organizations 
of your congregation do you 


belong to? 

POS TMIN Orie meee Mesh ek dees vc 167 
PEO Oe ta Wate ge Noe das? 114 
LESS Mh to eee eee ee eee ee Al 
DORA Phreere eat ees gee jail 
PQe5R POUL Gl MOLEC gos c.cudesernc ns 5 


Are you now a member or 
officer of any of the following? 
(Please check yes or no for 
each. ) 
13-1 Member of the church 
GOUUGCIE Ee fic et acco ra yes 26 
US! OA ae VOR De, A SA aan, eR no 233 
13-3 Member of a church 
COMMILLEe TL. ie brine yes 28 
1 IS 7 SR Bec Be SA el tale Meat eS no 223 


LST o} on set ol bee ee a ee eg no 215 


18 


101 


iy! 
146 


18 
145 
10 
146 
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CHURCHES* 
5 6 7 Oe 10 112 


10 See lhe 4 AS 9 


123 52 164 38 155 £683 
Ti4GRS0- VAG 2G 12S 67 


1 — 1 1 1 2 
26 32 30 Je 1608 10 
2 2 2 — i 2 
— 2 1 — 9 2 
3 1 — 1 3 1 

7 2 3 2 8 1 

4 3 2 — 6 i 
1907 18275246 ~ 465-107 101 


14 il Dare Gare 20h) LS. 
IGIS 845 204715742215) 98 


37 24 28 9 38 29 
141 80 190 33 200 83 
Os ean Gwe el Ogee 3 
150973" 83> 7 359206, 4.96 
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CHURCHES* 
I 3 5 6 7 DLO ie 


13-7 Officer of a church 


organization .................. yes 23 24 34 13 36 14 30 16 
L338 ee oe Ae ee: no: 225 .141 148 83 186°°35 210 95 
13-9 Officer of the Sunday 

School? ae eo oes yes 5 oa 10 4 7 4 6 4 
LOO hehe Se ech ee eid. no 229 149 161 85 196 39 217 103 
13-X Sunday School teacher yes 38 10 26 19 19 5 10 5 
LS 2 Y dies acs prom meena eae no 228 154 158 86 199 40 220 101 


15. Do you contribute regularly to: 
(Please check yes or no for 


each. ) 
15-1 The current expenses of 

the:churtch. tees yes 311 198 223 127 290 60 285 129 
| Hs i Rete oe SR LE Oe NO ozo wale Ona 9 Sin OL. 
15-3 The missionary budget of 

the churchie a yes 217 111 190 81 197 47,2307 99) 
L GSA Pe er seen Pee 2 eile no43 143 2250 25 eo el ee eee 
15-5 The building fund (if 

AOY) Cece ae yesi253.5919. 87 Ui 104.) sleet oops 
1s eed Dated a en eae TL a no..29: 42 41 47 ~O7 + A838 G8 945 
15-7 An organization of the 

congregation ................ yes 123 72 130 23 112 29 145 48 
LOS 20g ea tiae no 87 64 54 49 93 20 70 46 


Here are a few information questions about your congregation. The idea of these 
questions is to find out what people know and don’t know about their congregations. 
We expect that many people won’t be able to answer them so please don't feel 
hesitant to check “don’t know” where you can’t answer a question. 


16. How old is your congregation? 


16-1 Less than 5 years old ...... 114 i 1 124 2 — 
16-2 Five to ten years old ........ 9 — — 2 —- — 1 — 
16-3 Eleven to fifteen years 

ii te Deere amend, kN te gmiete & 1 — 1 —- — 1 — — 
16-4 Sixteen to twenty-five 

VEATS Older a ee 2 — 2 1 2, — — — 
16-5 Twenty-six to fifty years 

ra [a Fat aan nan nS ae al ae 97°14. 16 —- 24 2 9 ‘c 
16-6 More than fifty years old.. 81 178 165 — 202 65 237 104 
1Ge7 Don't: know 98°29) Sy oes 9? 1 V4Gih 37 

17. What is the total confirmed mem- 

bership of your congregation? 
L7akiess thanwd00.29- ws... 3... —_ — 2 Mi 1 2 i 1 
T7220 200m ta hate ees —- — — 46 4 7 — 1 
17-3420) -300 Bet icch eee dioonee —_- — DAM O49! beer A 2 1 
TTEASSOL-400Ke Aa) dees ee Atul Wet oe he 8 6 Shale 
17-5 S401 500 Fee, tienes Reba 9 14 28 — 16 1 9 4 
17-6, SOL oriamore) 2) .ce: henson 214 93 130 1 370 4 196 50 
Wei OO GANOW sober ee 103. #1010569 — #50. 1165) 35 Bo anes 


*Churches are coded by number. 1=Reformation; 8=Zion; 5—=Bethlehem; 
6=Trinity; 7=Our Saviour’s; 9=St. Mark’s; 10=St. John’s; 12=Immanuel. 
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18. 


19, 


Some church members know a 
lot about the work and program 
of their congregations. Others 
are not so well informed. How 
would you rate your own knowl- 
edge about the work and program 
of your congregation? 
18-1 I feel I know a lot about 
my congregation .............. 32 
18-2 I feel I know a fair amount 
about my congregation .... 189 
18-3 I really know very little 
about my congregation .... 112 


What has happened to the mem- 
bership of your congregation 
during the last five years? 


18-4 It’s been growing .............. 316 
18-5 Just about holding its own 5 
18-6 It’s been losing members... 1 
Go) a1 Otitr KNOW. ners clerics ct 15 


IF THERE HAS BEEN A 
GAIN: What is the reason for 
this? (Check as many as apply) 
19-1 Good church program ...... 196 
19-2 Good pastoral leadership .. 212 
19-3 Newcomers to neighbor- 
hood attracted to church .. 170 
19-4 Gain in population in 
neighborhood .................... 133 
19-5 Change in racial makeup 
of neighborhood ................ 
19-6 Change in religious 
makeup of neighborhood .. 7 
19-7 Other (Specify) ......00.000.... 50 
IF THERE HAS BEEN A 
LOSS: What is the reason for 
this? (Check those that apply) 
20-1 Poor church program ...... — 
20-2 Poor pastoral leadership .. 
20-3 Newcomers to neighbor- 
hood not interested in 
Church es Cosa nat — 
20-4 Loss of population in 
neighborhood .................... — 
20-5 Change in racial makeup 
of neighborhood ................ — 
20-6 Change in religious make- 
up of neighborhood .......... — 
20-7 Old members have moved 
away 


— 


116 


49 


Ol 


5 


142 


35 


25 


CHURCHES* 
fin. on 
20 37 
68 166 
50 111 
122 232 
9 45 
ee 
7 45 
60 148 
94 170 
45 60 
6 10 
2 19 
104, (8 
6 8 
Leal 
Sinan 
5* tend 
1 23 
aes 
tery 
Lom 18 
bunks 


9 


16 


34 


10 
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CHURCHES* 
I 8 5 6 fi LO ee 


20. How are most of the new mem- 
bers brought into the church? 
(Check as many as apply) 
21-1 By the personal effort of 
the: pastories te ns 1567 136i F504 tla Se OOue ee LOGmn 
21-2 By the efforts of the mem- 
bers of the congregation .. 176 49 126 88 180 36 181 81 
21-3 Through special evangel- 


istic: PLOG@TAM tai) eee Aaa... “1.” [60.4299 Di Oe 
21-4 Through the church school 104 79 91 22 48 Sarel9 6 
Zia. Othera S pecity,)are.. & fe 3 a. 2 12 PP ks) fe 
21-6 Don’t really know ............ 110) 47" (Ab Ol S65 52 | pe OO eameo 


The questions which follow deal with the pastor of your congregation. Please be 
frank in your answers remembering that what you have to say will not be used to 
judge the work of your own minister but to analyze the problems facing city min- 
isters generally. Please, however, keep your own pastor in mind as you answer. 


21. As far as you know, what two 
kinds of work does your pastor 
spend most of his time on? 
What two kinds of work does 
he spend the least amount of 
time on? (Check two answers 
in the most column and two 
in the least column) 


Most: 
22-1 Preparing sermons ............ 142... 66. . 165... (66 139) Alyse 140 ego 
22-2 Visiting members ............ 35 44299. Dinh D4 D4 390 ee 
22-3 Visiting nonmembers ........ 11 48 33 35 i 6 a ¥ 
22-4 Attending church meetings 125 43 77 25 124 I11 88 34 
O05, Omce work usa cee. 78: 825° 29° “(7 350 eS 9 
22-6 Work for the church at 

large (Denominational 

meetings, ete) eke £29. 65) ei S46 os 6 91 47 
22-7 Giving people advice ...... 19 OO ie w03 S Sie 2s 
22-8 His own recreation .......... 2 — 1 — 4 — 2 — 
22-9 Other (Specify) ............ 4 at 6 i! 5 6 4 2 
DOD aDonte know nec a 85 15 SA So ee 
Least: 
23-1 Preparing sermons ............ 18S 3 8 2 4 3 
23-2 Visiting members ............ 1380) %45) B44 eo2ar1 22 TAOS 9 
23-3 Visiting nonmembers ...... 90 8. = 245) 138 2068 VIO, s6ie 23 
23-4 Attending church meetings 2 5 5 9 Amis 5 6 
93-5) Oblice: work= antes DAnO3) <43 bl 930 Ore ole 
23-6 Work for the church at 

large (Denominational 

TCCHNGS.(etC.) ees 4 D 2) 9 Sel Op FZ 5 
23-7 Giving people advice ... 58 30 30 13 35 eto i 
23-8 His own recreation ........ Li “S0,ge 10; Ooimet Ook ee Ul Ne 7 eee 
23-9 Other (Specify) .............. —_— —  — 1 l1—- — — 
23-Oe Dont know st... 85 .68 (66. (36) 56). O16 coin 


*Churches are coded by number. 1=Reformation; 8=Zion; 5—Bethlehem; 
6=Trinity; 7=Our Saviour’s; 9=St. Mark’s; 10=St. John’s; 12=Immanuel. 
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1 3 
22. Do you think your minister should 
be active in community affairs? 
DALY OSs. An le ete 251 188 
DARD BINGO AD oie an. see inch aeehaiuie Sin i 
DAS DO Ue KMOW ES mie crete iss: AT Va 
23. Is your minister active in 
community affairs? 
QATAR Yes NY POR pc ruc e to. 13072156 
DARD MINO: orien is ISA saccderetse 5 — 
Oe-GU Don te know Bierce 148 60 
94. For each of the following list 
of activities, check whether you 
think your minister spends too 
much, too little time or about 
the right amount of time on each. 
If you feel you can’t answer, 
check “don’t know.” 
25-1 Preparing sermons—too 
PTAC A a aT Oe ne | il 
Dore Boo little. time: ccc. 3 9 
DOWN DOULIETIOCUEL occ. eee 5 1604? “76 
Dat DONE KNOW (2 cscscee. 126 96 
25-5 Visiting members—too 
MUCHE TIME dete coe 2 2 
25-6) Too little’ time: ....0:..-4: 1300) 8o> 
95-7 About right ccc... 49 Al 
Deo DON t KNOW acctngse s-s28: 109 ~=90 
26-1 Visiting nonmembers—too 
—too much time ............ J 8 
26-2 Too little time: sias.604 76 9 
2Gr PADOULS TIGHt 27) eden estas 438 45 
DO 6-4Aa ION be KNOW te ees 158 102 
26-5 Attending church meetings 
—too much time ............ 23 3 
26-6) Noo. lttlestine wes... 2 — 2 
Oat PADOML.S TIGbO.c..68 O8e ae, W282 
2626 DOI Es KNOW |r. sien 91 80 
27-1 Office work—too much 
LUNGS) OR As oe ce 29> A 
27-2) Too little tame 2.0.60... 1 3 
Bison A DOUtH TIgt i giov. steht ks 105 46 
214 Dont knows ne 400-ees ed 1s2ealOL 
27-5 Work for the church at large 
(denominational meetings, etc.) 
PLoommuch = times nes... 15 8 
Zi-Oe 00 little time vss. cicescdise: 1 1 
SHCTO LA Sens. 18040] a a ee 1542 6% 
WieseWon teknOw 4.3.0 cuts: 110 Weor 
28-1 Giving people advice—too 
TTC HeBEIIC Agee sms iie seu ax 8 2 
25-21 Loo littles time: cscs. 265 ynl2 
QS3eAbote wight) ee: 64 38 
28-4 > Wow te ekNOW:?  ssiseenseatsaics LSoie LOF 


5 


CHURCHES* 
6 7 
101 216 
Tod 
29 68 
64 93 
ten, 438 
66 188 
comes 
2 4 
729 
43 119 
2; ] 
18 118 
526 Vos 
AX. W110 
Bh be 
‘hinwtO 
49 28 
52 144 
Gar, AD, 
6 2 
56 134 
42. 83 
eal) 
iF 4 
SOMOS 
42 116 
8 48 
ye i 
59 109 
46 90 
8 4 
ADF 20 
ot Meri 
45 140 


9 
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25. 


26. 


At, 


28. 


CHURCHES* 
I 8 5 6 7 9: 10° -d2 


28-5 His own recreation—too 


MUCH TIM? Vs ae ee ee 1— g 1 4 3) 4 uf 
98:6. oowlittle Stimetia.eern or AA @A5> 646. “684 23 el 4 20 as 
O87; About sight 4... bly 2d, 7-41 15% 236 3 29 5 
98-6 “Dont. KNOW inne 189 (1127. 125 [57 e170 ss 41708 Ao 


How strict is your minister in 
insisting on the religious 
teachings of your church? 


29-1 AN eryisstriclinsg tot aes 109 94 78 88 165 4 97-2 260 
29-2) Fairly “strict? aa... ene 142-80 105. +38 +9494 714ee1ON 4 
99-3 “Not so strict 275,4.4..0ee es. 21 5 ih 6.30.5 45 4 
DOA Dont yKnOW eae 60 32 45 LS2eROL 19) 72 az 


How well known is your minister 
in the neighborhood around the 


church? 

30-1, Well known: 27.0.0. 179 130° 2285 3365 7266: “ies nisoieercs 
30-2 Fairly well known .......... 86 48 9 42 «81 , 140 7654534 
30-3 Not well known ............ 3; —_— — Aah Rees I 9 Z 
S04 Don to Knows Bec: 69 40 9°) 28 “154 O28 s8ineass 


How would you rate the job that 
your pastor is doing from an all 
around point of view? 


30-5 Very successful_.............. 22) Ab) (225°-480 S677 19) 2s0ee Ie 
30-6 Fairly successful ............ 105 82, 18> .490..2320> 229 S60Raeoy 
30-7 Not too successful .......... 8 8 1 5 IDL 1s 3 4 


How well do you like the sermons 
your pastor preaches? 


SleW Very weil stake ele: 244 28 184 101 252 48 9252" 99 
Seo Fairly well” iis ee BO) (7200 49+ “S564 bce 
31-8 Not very well ...........0...... 13 9910 2 8 5 4 6 
Sl=4 sDon t (know: 4uns. arte 1 6 3 ] 2 2 2 9 


We should now like to get to know your impressions and opinions on such things as 


29. 


30. 


the membership of your congregation, the way that your congregation is 
governed and what its program includes. As before, most of the questions 
require no more than a check answer. 


How would you describe the 
present membership of your 


congregation? 

32-) Upper + Class 48 ac uu58 12 SE A tea Ul: 1 ee 8 
32-2 Middle class “i2.....500...! LT SoG" 125 O° 247 31 OZ os 
3270) Working elass-. ec... V76 333: 70-7145 “YOO (iao teecGu els 
32-4 “Lower class" ee I 7 — 4 5 1—_—- — 
82-5 No particular class ........ 4] SUS (| 4 43 So Do a 
S2-OPDONt. -RMOW | oe ee DEP nen eae 4 22 19 


Are the people who have joined 
your congregation in the last few 
years of a higher or lower 
economic class than the older 
members? 


*Churches are coded by number. 1=Reformation; 3=Zion; 5—Bethlehem; 


6=Trinity; 7=Our Saviour’s; 9=St. Mark’s; 10=St. John’s; 12—Immanuel. 


Census of Church Membership 


3l. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


1 
32-7 New members have higher 
WEICOLNIGS at eee te 55 
32-8 New members have lower 
INCOMES: Bist a taee eee 3 
32-9 No difference .................. 143 
$220) Don £2 knows ease 133 
How many members of the con- 
gregation approximately do you 
know by name? 
BSel River, OF 2 leSS:- Gk wscccesenctnnes 12 
Gore OLE ELO! TEMG so cer ted actrees 19 
33-3 Eleven to twenty-five .... 56 
33-4 Twenty-six to fifty ....... 70 
BORO E CIVETO OU Pai ticzdrenssta toon iuat 179 
Of your five closest friends, how 
many are members of the 
congregation? 
DM EMINONE | oossecse sii esevnst les avsustnaes 112 
0: OSS Sn eee or 29 
See WON Fish ek vest eaaente 67 
roe MM ah (ok ne A | 
57 9 leteld RY2) 1) 9 eee 5 ee 31 
26 FT alld RA ey ea Sie a eee 68 
Do you feel that you have a 
voice in shaping the policy and 
program of your congregation? 
RS RV SSO ee er se eek cs sand 168 
Se at NOM cnc k. esas, 84 
BOaO) NOUMSUTE 2 ricci sceecvasscisvniet 83 
Would you say that decisions 
about how the congregation 
should be run are arrived at 
democratically? 
“Sos 1 8 RRR A hee, eee 228 
oe MNO E re eat Aa, 23 
BOO SC Oman Ca SAY tah... se.cihs-. 86 
In conducting the business of 
the congregation, how well do 
the members get along together? 
SG=l Very, Well. taiea. nc eoncdsast 88 
aoe EAIriys Uavell yet ees ie 155 
36-3 Rather poorly ........0..0...... 5 
86-4 Don’t know .......000.00.0.. 90 


To whom would you go to 
suggest changes in the program 
of your congregation? 
GOD E EME PAStOT e-.cdecvercsctvedscs LF 
36-6 Officer of the church .... 109 
36-7 Officer of church 

GOumanization (eae 47 
36-8 Other (Specify) 
36-9 Don’t know 


107 


5 


111 


126 


169 


CHURCHES* 
6 if 
3 14 

LOM Ay ee 
64 69 
60 163 
ig amare 
20 Pal 
41 61 
30 = 8l 
18 129 
43 127 
16 30 
25 30 
20° 3h 
6 24 
26 69 
50 125 
32 95 
oz) Ul 
82 155 

bie 
55 144 
55 94 
52 124 

4 6 
26 96 
82 142 
29 95 
jy fees | 
2 ] 
19) 57 


9 


24 


28 


9 bo 
© & © CO CO 


143 


123 


Lage 


210 
I 
37. Over the last five years, who has 
had the most to do with deciding 
the program of your congregation? 
37-1 Denominational leaders .. 21 
LE arL 1G MDASCOF eh. cote kee 113 
37-3 Local congregation 
ANCIT DETSA ae mene erent 107 
Sede lon t aknow speek 110 
38. Has your congregation made any 
changes within the last year with 
respect to any of the following 
activities? (Check as many as 
apply) 
Oieo eMusic: DEOcTany 7-0 4c. 8 58 
37-6 Worship services ............ 72, 
37-7 Sunday School program .. 117 
37-8 Day School program ...... 5l 
37-9 New organizations .......... The 
37-0 Its approach to the 
neighborhood ...emeoete 39 
ShaXw NOME 2 Obs theSey ue coca. 35 
Oley EDO ta KDOW ae ost tact vee 109 
39. In general, do you approve of 
the changes which have been 
made? 
ae he et BRN CCTM oer n Gaee Ser Maren eRe 186 
Soe NOS oc rt oP REIN erie eee ies 
38-3 No changes made ............ 28 
O8-46 Don GKNOW sae 2:6 eas 78 
40. Compared with other congre- 
gations of your denomination, 
how would you rate your con- 
gregation with respect to size, 
program, equipment and facili- 
ties, budget, kinds of members 
and its willingness to accept 
new ideas? 
SIZE 
39-1 Larger than average ...... 210 
39-2 About average «.......:..... 102 
39-3 Smaller than average ...... » 
3024 Don t= know eee ees 2: 18 
PROGRAM 
39-5 Better than average ........ 130 
39-6 About average ................ 166 
39-7 Poorer than average ........ 4 
O9 Selon t knGW) eee. 28 
FACILITIES 
40-1 Better than average ........ 265 
40-2 About average ............... 52 


5 


14 
81 


43 
112 


118 


54 
120 
3 
60 


98 
92 

1 
AT 


78 
114 


CHURCHES* 
6 (i 
S827 
635: 997 
14 68 
55 133 

Ch tele 
44 51 
45 61 
10. «18 
45 38 
34 97 

fh es) 
51 124 
81 163 

1 6 

Domes 
39 805 

i Gewese) 
51 189 
66 4 
18 41 
19 68 
89 189 

3 4 
24 52 

2-58 
71 194 


*Churches are coded by number. 1=Reformation; 8=Zion; 
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9. 5tO0 eae 
12g P16 9 
SH LOTTE Soy 
29. 3d, =21 
22, 135." 43 
PARED T6Ph 5-162. 
3 126 94 
LT 4337 30 
1 8 3 
14 126 28 
loa 24a Ul 
8 7 3 
3L, 3804 oO 
31 184 102 
— 19 6 
4 6 2 
20, 703 aut 
1 161 40 
27 102 TA4 
29 2 4 
12 ecm 3 
5 169. 75 
37 Ol ae 
l1l— 1 
16... 15 2220 
Ore BS ane 
35 139 40 


5=Bethlehem; 


6=Trinity; 7=Our Saviour’s; 9=St. Mark’s; 10=St. John’s; 12=Immanuel. 


Census of Church Membership 


41. 


42. 


43, 


44, 


yi 

40-3 Poorer than average ........ — 
£074) Don t: -KROW ee: aero 14 
BUDGET 
40-5 Larger than average ...... 140 
40-6 About average ................ 116 
40-7 Smaller than average ...... 1 
40-3) Don't! [hiow9 |e ate sce va: 
KINDS OF MEMBERS 
41-1 Wealthier than members of 

other churches | i..02:5:4c!2. 4 
4A1s2uApoutyine Same Ye. 278 
41-3 Poorer than members of 

other churches ................ 2 
A TEAM OT EL KTIOW, essai aiastvecssseeas 45 
NEW IDEAS 
41-5 Very receptive to new 

pt ka Ania tend aie ab kobe as 65 
41-6 Moderately receptive to 

RIGA CASS Goatees. cath sdicanics 192 
41-7 Not receptive to new 

AVS 9 1 SRR A rth teal ce 4 
AVES DONE oKNOW. voaotesaae: 69 
Are the problems facing your 
congregation more difficult, less 
difficult or about the same as 
the problems facing other city 
congregation that you know about? 
42-1) More difficult! ......0.:.....0: 52 
42-2 About the same .............. 193 
A SMIGeSSe CITOUIE a sia. ica: 4 
AOA GI E ROW easton ssi 81 
All in all, how good a job do you 
think your congregation is doing? 
42-5 Very good job ................ Lis 
42-6 Fairly good job ................ 138 
42-7 Rather poor job ................ 4 
Ae ORION Gr KGW a oo seskoge cede: 17 


CHURCHES* 
3 5 6 if DP TL Ia 
10 bE AsO Lime 14 
3474.39 oe Cane Ae go de) 1S 


34 51 4 43 3 106 45 
106 LIL 6532" L759 $298 1083" 053 
6 — 75 9 14 1 — 


Gomes +251 Sogn 2Owmao, 45 


— 12 
200 47 


37 dD Ole 28 1 2 
Cl oom Gh oo col” 7A) 


152), 09 


62 66 41 104 20 61 48 
128: 106°" Gow 70) 920, 992" 23 
45 84 49 159 33 124 81 

4 il 4 2 — 1 2 
Moi 20 OT | POL i 5 36 
60° 149%) 454.108 913 151) 80 
IZ 16 eG 14a 1272) AD 

4 — fc fi i 3 4 
20) 2A ao Sii-19 * “15 


We are particularly anxious to get your opinions about the work which your 
church is doing in the local community. The following questions are con- 
cerned with this part of your congregation’s activities. 


What is your opinion of the 
neighborhood in which your 

church is located? 

43-1 A very nice place to live .. 276 
43-2 A fairly nice place to live 56 
43-3 A rather poor place to live 2 
43-4 Don’t know 2 
We know that some city neigh- 
borhoods change very fast. What 

is your impression as to what has 
been going on in your neighbor- 
hood over the last year? 


De aL7oy 26h 2525 ©85 74 
ATS = 44 BO 94438) OT | 50 
1449 10 15 189 4 141 16 
T4ite ll 9’ 14 So 27 6 
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45, 


46, 


CHURCHES* 

I 3 ) 6 if 9 10) 32 

43-5 Changing for the better .. 234 Sue Vlg 20 e170 e4or ie 106 
43-6 Not changing very much.. 81 20 85 84 69 14 41 18 
43-7 Changing for the worse... 2 164 36 15 32 7 8 5 
A3-8 Lon ts Know. #56 een 189) 529 © 45.4. 20 +, 48 4y 432)" 20 


Over the last five years, has 
there been a change in the kind 
of people living in the neighbor- 
hood of your church? 


AS LY BS) 4 ies te ieee etnetn elk ee Ol. Bil 224 60 119 46 86 86 
ASO IN Oa Leah eas da ae eae 130 3 5 3l 93 15% ° 15 10 
A5.x<. Don t kow. tbe 116 S <= 18. <e490 LEG: bal Oe SGe os 


IF YOUR ANSWER IS YES, PLEASE ANSWER QUESTIONS 46, 47, 48 
and 49; IF NO, SKIP TO QUESTION 50. 


How do the newer residents 
living in the neighborhood of the 
church compare with older resi- 
dents with respect to friendliness, 
education, income, nationality, 
number of children, religion and 
interest in church? 


FRIENDLINESS 
44-1] Newer residents are more 

fdeudly eM a Roe 99/7 jaBlegas a0 PR eo es 
44-2 Older residents are more 

PTIGTIC Yee tee ot a O75 Selle lOLeel1G ei 5 is 
44-3 No difference in 

TTIGHOUIESS sti ae okey 52) 5S40 669 = So) 40 eee ee 
A4dtA Don t know wae. oe 380% 88 <79° 14968 Fils) 25046 
EDUCATION 
44-5 Newer residents are better 

educated! (es. te tees 46 Cee 7 15 ¥2o%8 SSO mea 
44-6 Older residents are better 

educated] eae eee 1. 3098). 424 = AG Rais 2 3 3 
44-7 There is no difference ... 31 20 58 27 29 9-12 c 
44-8 Don't: know t2..28500 ke 35 1°84 94. «25 987512) 4s 
INCOME 
45-1 Newer residents have 

higher incomes ................ 38 4 3 2 15.2 22, OO MeO 
45-2 Older residents have 

higher incomes ................. 2 00" 429° 7 12 ay 5 5 
45-3 There is no difference .... 26 S650 Alls eaeeG 4 4 3 
45-4-Don ti know we. ae 53° 95 119 °° 39" 980" 18 52 oe 
NATIONALITY 


45-5 Newer residents are of a 

different nationality 

Dackerounc:, Ge en 18.165.) 18)" 39°" 860" Sly elo 
45-6 Newer residents have the 

same nationality 

background? 2... 28 4 I5 a cid Re; 420 et 
Ad=T Dont? KnOWs wikia 12. 335-19 = SIV "6G> 21 S62 50 


*Churches are coded by number. 1—Reformation; 3=Zion; 5—Bethlehem; 
6=-Trinity; 7=Our Saviour’s; 9=St. Mark’s; 10=St. John’s; 12—Immanuel. 
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NO. OF CHILDREN 

46-1 Newer residents have more 
childrenti.. ree 

46-2 Older residents have more 
Ghildven® 07) fee ees 

46-3 There is no difference .... 

AG-4e Don ty KNOW pe piers: 


RELIGION 

46-5 There are more Protestants 
among newer residents .... 

46-6 There are more Protestants 
among older residents .... 

46-7 There is no difference .... 

46-5 Dont: know 2)....06..-40.4 


INTEREST IN CHURCH 
47-1 Newer residents are more 
ALCEESLOU Be Benue ane 
47-2, Older residents are more 
BUILCLE SLOG) Acc dens oe. sca bind 
47-3 There is no difference .... 
Agee. Dont, Know, $2.48 nk 


47. Are the “newcomers” to the 
community helping to make your 


congregation stronger or weaker? 


Zs Baey 0) 36°02 9 
AI-Ge NV CAKOV a hoo. -cedocdessensdoconend 
47-7 No difference .................... 
Ai-Salon te know etectetewte 


48. Are the “newcomers” to the 
community helping to make the 
neighborhood better or worse? 
BOR DCULOL Mee et an semicon cas 
FO=ENY OFSO sre ee Ghd. need 
48-3 No difference .................... 
AS-4 Wort t) kMOW) a2hie oni heeisnsecks 


49. How good a job is your congre- 
gation doing in reaching the 
“newcomers in the community? 
48-5 Very good job ................ 
48-6 Fairly good job ................ 
48-7 Rather poor job ................ 
45-6 OME ROW, 5: genn eek 


50. Which of the following problems 
exist in the neighborhood of 
your church? (Please answer 
for each problem ) 


Juvenile delinquency 
HAS FAVES G22 | 8 Ue ea ley eer cee 
Ee DIN Oh eee ee ihn J... SUE SE amid DGS Mt 


112 


5 


113 


100 
24 


121 


CHURCHES* 

6 7 
28 36 

2 2 
19 20 
23 79 
10 i 

Den1s 
de eee 
42 94 
ibe ek 
16 34 

(OTs: 
34 70 
Jie too 

3 9 
15 37 
20 65 
24 40 
14 14 
29, fol 
123) 262 
35 = 64 
26 ~=60 

2 2 
14 37 
28 95 
is ey | 
74 154 


9. 10 
9 8 
10 =18 
3 8 
24 59 
4 6 
10 3 
5 3) 
26 76 
PALI BE 
2D els 
9 9 
Li oo 
15 = =40 
8 1 
I3y G17 
17 = 48 
30 55 
f 3 
6 10 
8. 39 
5 35 
22 = ©40 
9 2 
10 36 
9 48 
21 34 
31 131 
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1] 
49 


Neon o>) 


10 
33 
90 


214 The 


OL 


1 
Drug addiction 
ADA PY ES nn eich etar eae Cem — 
49-5 (NO. pc ets aoe 188 
49°6* Dont? know ..h- te ee. 112 
Mental illness 
AO. YEU bts amines sees 6 
AOS UNG ere a ae ania 164 
AD-Galon't know o... eee: 132 
Slums 
8h Ge OA RN re ete JPR RR 2 
BOE SSINO veges cee ae, ee eee 230 
DUO mMLIOM GL, RIOW. te eee 60 
Alcoholism 
DAZE EN OSS: 52 tee etn eo cee otc we 16 
SOS ORINO: tira eeee ee ee ieee 147 
50-62 Dont know 425.5. cae: 125 
Rapid increase in number of 
older persons 
DORI iL OSs o MRA SEN bee's kuemece 26 
DUB UNGae ee iela. oid doleete ede 137 
5039) Dont. know © i.5. i540 = 122 
Overcrowded public schools 
gl Feel De heen trie eRe Oe 80 
BL DINO sot ouce a, 4 Le eae: 145 
blese Don telnow: ec thes.ca 70 
Racial conflict 
DL cAy Vesti. came ge Mita su Rieee ae — 
SEAS AINOW Saba. tl bees een eee 215 
5iz6 + Don teknowe. use ne 68 
How good a job is your congre- 
gation doing in helping to solve 
these problems? (Please answer 
for each problem ) 
Juvenile delinquency 
52-1 Very good job ................ 51 
52 oe Malriy, C000 JOD) en sa 10 
O23 POOr 40D ote ssa ee 4 
Beet, Domt know he, c.0 145 
Drug addiction 
52-5. Very good job ...a0)...08 23 
52-6 Fairly good job ................ 22 
D2 GE OOr JOD i ke iene — 
52-8" Dont. know. fect es 204 
Mental illness 
52-9 Very good job ................ pe? 
5220) Farlyco0Gs joo... a4 35 
Ba ROOT O Die tite. near ciean eee — 
Soave Dont RNOW nonce 201 
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CHURCHES* 
8 5 6 7 po lle 8 eS 6. 


2h e OL Aho 3 
85 36 24 62 5 29 8 
4 i! Oy loan LOR eeL 1 
123 100 66 163 35 145 109 


er AU 6 8 ] 3 1 

4 9 9 9 iy iD ] 
_- — 3 2 7 5 ] 
164. 161 93° 236 7 37 (172115 
Bi) ql® 8 62 — 4 2 

No LO ae 3 14 9 

1 — 1 2 8 4 2 


160 162 89 174 36 173 105 


*Churches are coded by number. 1=Reformation; 8=Zion; 5—Bethlehem; 


6=Trinity; 7=Our Saviour’s; 9=St. Mark’s; 10=—St. John’s; 12=Immanuel. 
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CHURCHES* 

1 3 5 6 a 9: 10 I2 
Slums 
5a-1 Very good job? ..42.2...,.; Diy lt 44 4 14 1 8 2 
Do-2 a Pairly; OO JOD. ,.2,-6.+: OT «CA LOU Sosa bom aly Ve 
MOORE OOTL IODA ieee inate ans 1 10 — 4 8 9 4 1 
Do DOn ts know eh: 19377126. 128) 2 Sh 193 > sbaei On 112 
Alcoholism 
53-5 Very good job oc... 06g Hae Oe omeLOee le eae TET 
53-6 Fairly good job ................ 42 13 So AO 24 A Payee Ak 6 
Da ME LOOT MOI cilia, tea dete 8 5 — 5 6 9 6 1 
53-6e Donte Know © 4.csceiie 4 ISIeel4S (158) 74 2064 F360 165¢ FIO 
Rapid increase in number of 
older persons 
53-9 Very good job ................ 26 4 13 (bw ii 2 4 2 
53-0 Fairly good job ................ AD 20) eS pee 28 6. AT 6 
Fee PE OOLSFOD AA exes Setasire cdenont 1 1 1 1 9 5 6 4 
BSR DONE KNOW iy kosscterteescc. 184 152 158 87 200 35 164 108 
Overcrowded public schools 
54-1 Very good job ................ 37 SiAy Tf 8 — 2 i 
54-2, Fairly good job 0.00000... Alo Yd posseemiGin FLO Amol) 
DAS) TROOKS IOUS fase pole awa 2 8 4 5 2 WES 8) 5 1 
54-4 Don’t know ..........0..000.. L714) 122 eS ig 2135 S429166,,. 113 
Racial conflict 
54-5 Very good job. 4.:.8.6.06.:. 26°. 48)« 120) p18" 739 2 74 3 
54-6 Fairly good job ................ ON 62 187) alo 5a Pah elty «007 
Py = (MEE GQOEH JOD ess). mis a hte escoks 1 9 — 4 5 iL 6 — 
DAsSR DOM tl KNOW. aoe duces pase WSiyitt VY 12s 160s 32.) 159. 106 

52. All in all, do the people in the 

neighborhood think of your 
church as more or less important 
than other churches in the 
community? 
55-1 More important ................ 80 44 126 14 38 OL tAST  aLe 
55-2 Less important ................ — 8 2A Lol Oe kom 40 9 
55-3 No difference .................. 1192026 928. “495555. 20). 6%, “18 
QO=a DOU L MTOM chk yes: 1S4AR OY hs. OU DOr stoG™ ol. 190". 99 


Here are three problems which sometimes arise in big city life. Please read 
each carefully and then indicate whether or not you consider the problem as 
affecting you personally, as affecting your congregation and also indicate 
what you think your congregation should do about it. 


Problem 1—The bigness of a city 
tends to make people lonely. 
To what extent do you feel this 


personally? 

56-1 Very much ........0.0.. 22) IT RATS Oo etZ) ATT 1S 
+ COLOR 650, Ch SO ea A437) (43) NAO CAA TARE LTO HBG)» 34 
56-3 Not very much .................. 235 108 "163" 71" 182 45° 160" 88 
56-4 Don’t know ......................- Dasha arhiss UA Ep ey ie oa 14 


To what extent do you feel this 

affects your congregation? 

56-0 (Very much. ..c..05dencnnue 1S? “26 sets 6 29 ye ee Wy 
DE-G.SOMerr hearin asia. ae 62. oko 740042 8G. © 14 97a AT 


216 


54, 


yl 
56-7 Not very much ................ 176 
56-Se Don t know) 267 69 
Is your congregation doing any- 
thing to help people to meet this 
problem? 
Sealy 68-0 2100 i een os 49 
57-2 Yes—a little 0... 78 
Di co ONO; not weally fe... 36 
51 -4p Dont know. 4). tee 163 
IF YES, please describe what 
your congregation is doing and 
give your judgment as to the 
success it is achieving in over- 
coming this problem .................. 
Problem 2—In many parts of our 
big cities, people from different 
backgrounds live together, and ill 
feeling sometimes arises between 
members of the different groups. 
To what extent do you feel that 
this problem affects you 
personally? 
DI-OeNELY INUCH, eee es v 
DiiaOr SOME Stee cena eae ronen es lye 
57-7 Not very-much. ................ 269 
57-6) Don't know 223 /e.0.c. 37 
To what extent do you feel that 
it affects your congregation? 
Oe Very 2 UCI ga ee ee 4 
5G -o MOONS | Lean, Ske oh ere le 3l 
58-3 Not very much ................ 215 
58242 Dont) KnOWss9o.ce 78 
Is your congregation now doing 
anything to meet this problem? 
58-5 Yes—a lot —........fb.ccceesnes 9 
58-6 Yes—a little ..........000...... 24 
58-7 No, not really .........:....00... 61 
56-6) Don taknow sno ook 


IF YES, please describe what 
your congregation is doing and 
give your judgment as to the 
success it is achieving in over- 
coming this problem .................... 
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25 
53 
108 
25 


64 
78 
23 
45 
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39 
14 
95 


5 


99 
84 


76 
32 
7 
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24 
48 
137 
22 


40 
74 
76 
43 


117 
21 
11 
74 
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39°87 
51 107 
36 70 
41 84 

5 BLS 
57 135 

4 14 
12 (3Y 
92 207 
27 ~=650 

3 20 
23. OU 
62 124 
49 110 
207 30 
20 = 41 
14 21 
79 207 
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25 
22 


14 
30 


34 
21 


10 
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25 
55 


Al 
29 
16 
59 


18 
99 


*Churches are coded by number. 1=Reformation; 83=Zion; 5—Bethlehem; 


6=Trinity; 7=Our Saviour’s; 9=St. Mark’s; 10=St. John’s; 12=Immanuel. 
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55. 


56. 


Di 


58. 


CHURCHES* 
Z 3 5 6 fl 910 12 


Problem 3—The people of the 
city tend to move very fre- 
quently. In those parts of the 
city where there is a lot of popu- 
lation movement, the schools, 
churches, and business face a 
difficult problem in trying to 
meet the needs of ever changing 
population. To what extent do 
you feel that this problem affects 
your congregation? 


BOAT Chrys MUCH: ei. ans GPP Tile GON dae OSes 4 2258 220" “59 
Dao BO OMO ei Ran ol 564 43. Oa Ole pO ly rol 60M" 4h 
59-3 Not very much .................. 1940 slo. M62 ae ta 50 tile Ot 9 
ee WON t KNOW 6. csccc.s00d0 Serves io, ©4410 “20 edG ek Viel Gy, wre. 134 
Is your congregation now doing 

anything to meet the needs of 

the new people moving into your 

neighborhood? 

DO=D aX ES—A NOE ders seerotsordenediovs A839 STAY Vee 52. WSL Gy Room 57. 
59-6 Yes—a little... 0. 5S.) 52a 208. 24, oe Gh Ado ease Ol 
50-7, No not really f.<.4535.0:28 37 8 5 he ae LG oe OE 5 
DO-6 On E KNOW. sea, cote as S52 7 SOS 8140) el al Sie rsOS 


IF YES, please describe what 
your congregation is doing and 
give your judgment as to the 
success it is achieving in meet- 
ING CHIStMEODIONY te.) e:8e sects 


That about ends the main part of the questionnaire and we are nearly finished. 
Please now give the best answers you can to the following questions quickly 
without seeking any help. Our interest is to get some idea about the kind 
of religious knowledge that church people have. Please don’t hesitate to 
check “don’t know” if you can’t answer a question. 

As far as you know, is the Book 

of Psalms in the Old Testament 

or in the New Testament? 


60-1 Old Testament ................ 268= lide 2005 —99" 1242" ~ 64.963, 125 
60-2 New Testament ................ Sano thi, 240 “Diy - *49 2. 14 8 
6023 Don ts know 4ik..<hee pat Asya oS gals ee 2 7% 9 
Would you say that the Book of 

Acts is an eye-witness account 

of Jesus’ ministry? 

GORA esheets One oat Salter tcl TUSeIeS (a Ton 1650 150) fob e 1005 44 
GOsam NO mie terete cee Goin 42." 4 lds Gl. aIGe 94, 40 
6026: Don tiknow?634..cks es 1A yey Toole OO), 98. B28) 4625 52 


Which of the following books 

of the Bible are the Gospels? 

(Check those that you think are 

one of the Gospels ) 

Glee Matthew... 4 ce ee D846 1628O2 291155) 269, S60ei 2737 7132 
GIeoa Marke Pe aol a aait ne OG) i ome 20S eel 0G .204"  b6tn 266) LT 


218 
I 
GTS HR eters te bed bio ae ereike 38 
O14 amesin feos: et oe een es 22 
Gleor JOON cen. erat Ore 
O16 ake ee ed ee ot 281 
59. Recent scientific studies prove 
the white race is best. As far 
as you know, is this statement 
true or false? 
G2 rely vite ea eke one 43 
GORE AISE erent es i ota n 185 
62-3700 t. know, fae stk ss 93 
60. It is the Christian teaching 
that all men are equal in the 
sight of God. As far as you 
know, is this statement true 
or false? 
SOLA VT Ne se. ie epee, Non ee 322 
G2 5 False ce ee at see aan 6 
62-6 Dont know .25)..:.545..02 5 
61. Do you think that your congre- 
gation should accept into mem- 
bership persons of all races? 
32.) OY CS yikes ch ete th, recsce 231 
GB2ESRINOw ie pig rte weer: 45 
62-OeDon tilmow 232.0... 56 
62. How much help is your church 
membership to you in the fol- 
lowing areas of your life? 
(Please check answer for 
each area) 
In helping me to know of 
God's love and care for me 
G3eLo Much) contin coe 275 
GoD aSOMme res ect conics 40 
Gocot dat le etc rns es ene eras 8 
In meeting the right kind of 
people 
63-4 Much: 202 See eres 122 
G3=DtSOmMe: caine son 123 
GBEGMISITULES. 2 rach ducts At tacres 58 
In bringing my family closer 
together 
Borie Much Wis. ea Rhee 201 
6325 {SOME chess: Paden ric’ 
GStO A rittle: 5 Pee ete ce iedecers 86 
In making right decisions in my 
business 
63-07 Much: sonarus ate 115 


205 


ri 
46 
19 


59 


238 


126 


87 
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CHURCHES* 
6 qi 9 C10 Sere 
14 30 OURS * vat 
S10 Geere 2s 0 
103 268 57 259 118 
115° 266" Cle 26Re 127 
16, 349 comme Y Ming <6! 
87 155 41 130 74 
32 76 16 84 41 
129 306 68 283 139 
4 7 2 4 2 


110 241 54 195 127 
15) 438 2 34 8 
Ll pend 2tnvtlog yas 9 

103 253 52 229 103 
OT AS anil (e4le eoS 

1 ms 3 Gi 10 

5o°0135! Ql LIS 334 
4 9 16 96 37 
20; bleep ;21 hiss 50 
7 71 19 189 42 
36." 463; (lO Sist26 
12: WSs £210) (aA Se 
O4 IAAT nLOrd12 ) 739 


*Churches are coded by number. 1=Reformation; 8=Zion; 5—Bethlehem; 
6=Trinity; 7=Our Saviour’s; 9=St. Mark’s; 10=St. John’s; 12=Immanuel. 
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CHURCHES?* 

1 3 5 6 C Se iol 9 le aad 
Goa NOONE) ater ce ee. coc 82-043 9-54. -G2e- 6bey *10NF GO. 25 
G3AV tLattlo eee. betes: 86 89a 42? CAP Gs iar 4000-37 
In making me aware of the 
needs of others in my community 
G42 RS Much) ic Bee en. 192 0604. -L0S: G2 140- to2ue ike (55 
GEEZ SOME VP”. dice ire am ieaaes 13374158) 73... 41° “9OSISe2 Sor 41 
GazS Little cee Ge eee es, 53°80295 2°83. 17 “4LO IGE 4aie5 24 
In helping me to understand 
people of different cultures 
and races 
GEA Much (5 tae Sess 109 94 151 54 120 25 105 + 38 
G45 eSomete - oe ei etawies 19 s+47% —59 . 52. “92012710041 44 
CAGE ite ieee aioe leas Ti IeOD? paleo 1G), Me gametoes omen, oo 
In strengthening my faith 
2 ED S010) se ear 268 139 185 108 236 41 224 100 
1 ho GEN 95 81) sien a ai te ae ST. QSaeeQOF al 0SS at AIL ae She 122 
Geom iSite teil i aes. 8 8 9 — 7 5 Bury 12; 
In broadening my understand- 
ing of the meaning of life 
GALOS MCh ANS ei hc here tee 035. 123) PGer Oo: 2 202er 4209206" §5 
G4-X* Sone: he ee a 8 59 Police Dow Some Pel St? 30 
ae yt RAtthe ee. 8 eM 2 8 154-712) 215 (eal es a Len W's 


Now a few last questions about yourself and then the questionnaire will be finished. 
63. What is your marital status? 


Goel es Married Weed cscs 962; 134° 163:.4),90),.917 —., 304,175,563 

Gi-2 Single hi W.\.23 hetacdieecescsess 5p. 04 CORO Gurel leat A Ls fbn, (63 

65-38 Widowed  ......2.......00...6.604 107 ele AY Ate 25> talOey ol 19 

G5-4° Divorced ois nee ec: — 6 4 8 9 3 14 4 
64. What is your sex? 

Bon Maller Ff otcls do tithoe odes 138°: 765-80) gooie BLOW 25 = 100;, 44 

65-6 Female o.........cccce eens 198 143 166 85 210 43 196 104 


65. How old are you? (Please 
check correct range) 


GOAT richer es bam! econ cscs ese seste aa vs a iL Breed ae hE 1 — 
5,5 3B Why el SE] 9 a Aen Odo Te teal Looe pt LISP Ue SEA 5 6 3 
eee ee 5241 PyAS [a Sena pele ce NE eae oo 23 (aes 46 Sr4in <29 
GOS SSO eet Rete eS eee Neen: 35. 43D BOOrmoOnmmcoL Deteoon 120. 
GBA AO oe oF sen $5 34° ed 4ey4 45 9: 48. 20 
66-6''50°59) 5 ee es oom 42) 449° else 256) 67 66a Sl 
BO=1) CO=69) td oak ieee acces D3) “47 eee SamUOo Mio. 447 22 
BG-GN70) OF OVER Gicuricessstetnneee 13 23 8 PAL eon 48 17 
66. How much education have 

you had? 

67-1 Grade school or less ........ SOU Ol on AOI SOM 2IereA0n | 23 
67-2 Some high school ............ 95) 59) tolareO0Ns G3 12.) 657) 32 
67-3 Graduated high school ... 105 53 62 27 87 16 77 _ 38 
67-4 Some college .........000000... 47° #2856853) 10 "60 One 667 «29 
67-5 Graduated college ............ 33 9250858 LIS MLSS bGt) +32 


67. How many members of your 
household have incomes? 
GT -GmOne ea atic thn ule eon 208; 142), 125 4482 ..188. _42..187*, 9! 
Ole lat WO Med silk <cokS Petit: Lk 89 ¢465, 29 ESE «(935° 19.2732 35 


68. 


69. 


0: 


I 
G7<Gu Three... ae oe ee 26 
67-9 More than three ................ 8 
What is your total family income? 
(Please check correct range) 
68-1 Under $2,000 0.0.0... 20 
68-2, $2,000-2,999 oo... i by 
68-3 $3,000-3,999 ooo... 19 
68-4 $4,000-4,999 ooo. 66 
68-5 $5,000-5,999 ooo... 70 
68-6 $6,000-6,999 oo ., SI 
68-7 $7,000-7,999 00... 26 
68-8 $8,000-8,999 ou... 22 
68-9 $9,000-9,999 ooo... 15 
68-0 $10,000 or more .............. 15 
By and large, do you think of 
yourself as being of the working 
class, the upper class, the lower 
class, or the middle class? Of 
which of these groups do you 
consider yourself a member? 
GOeo LW orkingee of Ats...dMteaas: 198 
69-6 Upper ae... ecswodes Beate -oes 3 
G9-T AE OWeri ec oiabet un cance ies 2, 
G9=3 EMiddler tern Liye sie es, ee 132 


What is the occupation of the 
head of your household? (Check 
one of the ten types below) 
70-1 Clerical and related 
workers: bookkeepers, 
stenographers, cashiers, mail 
carriers, shipping clerks, 
secretaries, ticket agents, 
telephone operators, office 
machine operators, etc. ............ 40 
70-2 Craftsmen, foremen, and 
related workers: tinsmiths, 
bakers, carpenters, masons, shoe- 
makers, electricians, inspectors, 
cement workers, jewelers, ma- 
chinists, painters, etc. ................ 58 
70-3 Laborers: garage laborers, 
car washers, stevedores, 
lumbermen, teamsters, gardeners, 
unskilled helpers in construction, 
manufacturing, fishing, etc. ...... 38 
70-4 Operatives and related 
workers: chauffeurs, delivery 
men, laundry workers, apprentices, 
meat cutters, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled employees in manufacturing 
establishments (bakers, tobacco, 
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*Churches are coded by number. 1=Reformation; 8=Zion; 5—Bethlehem; 
6=Trinity; 7=Our Saviour’s; 9=St. Mark’s; 10=St. John’s; 12=Immanuel. 
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TL. 


{Pe 


73. 


74. 


textiles, etc.), wholesale and 
retail workers, mine laborers, 
bus drivers, motormen, etc. ...... 36 
70-5 Private household workers: 
servants, laundresses, em- 
ployed housekeepers. (Do not in- 
clude unemployed housewives!) — 
70-6 Professional, technical and 
similar workers: teachers, 
editors, dentists, clergymen, 
professors, instructors, doctors, 
lawyers, nurses, architects, 
librarians, social workers, 
accountants, funeral directors, 
photographers, dancers, optometrists, 
aviators, surveyors, chiropractors, 
Bt CLEe MELO dd... nosso eae: 
70-7 Proprietors, managers and 
officials: public officials, 
credit men, buyers, officers, floor 
managers, proprietors, railroad 
COMUUCLOES. CLC cosh as Qe sees Qi, 
70-8 Sales workers: salesmen, 
insurance and real estate 
agents and brokers, stock and 
bond salesmen, newsboys, 
Gemonstrators) et@! .........000.0.600: 23 
70-9 Service workers, except 
domestic: fire, police, barbers, 
beauticians, janitors, porters, 
waiters, ushers, practical nurses, 
Peo CRO rail Ai3 gad spe ee ROO na oe 10 
70-0 Other (Specify) .............. 39 


How long have you lived in 
your present home? 


71-1 One year or less ................ 44 
71-2 Two to three years .......... 60 
71-3 Four to five years ............ 42, 
71-4 Six to tem years ................ 79 
71-5 More than ten years ........ 109 


How long have you lived in 
this city? 


71-6 One year or less .............. 9 
71-7 Two to three years .......... 16 
71-8 Four to five years .............. 24 
TAROSSix tostemi YEAS... ./iveyce. ce 48 
71-0 More than ten years ........ 239 
In what country were you born? 

f EA TAM yor AR SY, Wan ee 322 
72-2 Other; give the name ...... 14 


Did you grow up in a city, 
town, village or on a farm? 
(OnteOnR Qa larnins fear oe eo. 102 


1] 
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G7 184 24 oe LO 
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19 4 13 8 19 


6 6 7 — 10 
3 14 16 2h hE 
Ga LO DELS 4 9 


DSreeSis 107 35235 
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78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


73-2 Village of 2,000 or less .... 46 8 
73-3 Town of over 2,000 to 


LOD00 (esi ee ee 50 Gals 
73-4 Small city over 10,000 
TOT LOO O0G Macon LOL nels 


73-5 Large city, over 100,000 .. 43 150 


In what country was your 
father born? 


Tos E LOR OAR ect eee ce cee O13 ae 
73-7 Other; give name of 

COUNLEY rer ita eae ee 119 146 
How many children do you have? 
A= Le NOG apse ea eRe io, OL 
14-20 ONE: ee an a an 6379951 
eS EE WOM ctibleers ele ect os 89 45 
14-4 STAGE Se tae ae eee 62 19 
14-b: Four-or:more =... 44 13 


Do any of your children 

attend a parochial school? 

TASOPY 65) te teen en ec eee - 6 
VAST OINOT seek Lc ee pt ammne, te 266 129 


Are there members of your 

immediate family who do not 

belong to your church or Sunday 

School? (Check those who do 

not belong) 

74-8 Spouse (Husband or wife) 24 28 


14 TE ORETCUUC lc Pye Coie 16 > 422 
14-01 Dwo Cnilaten... 0+ 6 a 
(42X vihree children = .0.,.... 5 6 
74-Y Other relative living 

AVIEIAT LIS seen Punts En ioe Aus! 
How far do you live from the church? 
75-1 Less than 5 blocks ........ 67-25 
Wore 5 to LO blocks: 2.6. OA 27 
75-3 11 to 20 blocks ............... 103 21 
To-4 2 Veto. GOuDIOCKS 4. eer 84 38 
75-5 More than 30 blocks ........ 36 109 
Do you expect to move? 
76-1 Within six months ............ TO 26 
76-2, Between six months and 

Bear nb 7 ees vy Nae berg 
76-3 In two to three years ...... Liye 23 
76-4 In four years or more ...... 10 4 
YG625s Never ite ui eee tet er ee S09 17, 
16762 Dont: kines, Ae 209 129 


Are you a member of a 
labor union? 


CAS 2 fob Ree srs eee erat 93 53 
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*Churches are coded by number. 1=Reformation; 8=Zion; 5=Bethlehem; 


6=Trinity; 7=Our Saviour’s; 9=St. Mark’s; 10=St. John’s; 12=Immanuel. 
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CHURCHES* 
I 3 5 6 (6 O10 
PAO TINO. 5, sai cy ee nee Asai 232)) 149° 168 (78> 208058" 242, 
82. Did you vote in the last 
presidential election? 
GEO: OSs | 5a tyeiac ce tak amas oe L66E R186." 199). 6508262 1960S (250 
TOLOPING ES csc dttin cate ees ot 6555, 30), 4404 5637/56 9 39 
83. What organizations (other than 
church organizations) do you 
belong toP (Please list names) 
84. How many organizations, other 
than church organizations, do 
you belong to? 
PMNOVG oc ivecsnsvzdcieiavet sede 161 104 89 83 140 33 99 
Oo (OSS a en a (ig 30 40 ;eel. yO) 10m Oo 
PMS WO Fee 8.0, 0ant Meret an sah 39 22 42 12 £36 8 48 
DLEANEL NIECE Mee desis scsster hae See wha b RSE We Gey 4 18 5 80 
ico. EL OUEVOF MOTE: s athovcnes. sehen Foil be of A AG 4 33 
85. Which of the following 
magazines do you read more or 
less regularly? 
Te=TAA DV ANCE “occa eiecsdutees ik 5 2 5 3 1 1 
78-2 THE AMERICAN 
TUT ERERAN, oases! 10 3 if 1 3 7 10 
18-3 THE LUTHERAN .........: 7 4 Be) ee a 1d: Wea RNS 
78-4 THE LUTHERAN 
GOMPANTION®: 08505 ..5. 4 183 206 1 4 — 1 
78-5 THE LUTHERAN 
|i HO A Os Be a I 54 — — 41 115 — 1 
78-6 THE LUTHERAN 
SPAN DARD) sar hence: 63. — 1 — 2 — 7 
78-7 THE LUTHERAN 
WEEN BS Sie acto yee kehes l i! 4 4 3 0 4 
Pesce AR 1) lp, oe a ee 97 68S) 124 640 96) 83. 122 
78-9 TIME .....: Ee Mera 2 bear. 56: 929° 58>) 1L 246) 319 67 


79-1 READERS DIGEST. ...... 169 128 195 52 196 46 177 
79-2 SATURDAY EVENING 

156 1) SRE Pe nt eR Vo OOM OS: BALES [iT LE 8) 
79-3 NEWSWEEK .................. 22 26 128 Se sola oe ae 
79-4 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 16 11 124 15 18 4 21 
79-5 LADIES HOME 


POUR NAT a ecreteee a nea Te eOd a loom oo.) (hh) LO TL 
79-6 THE REPORTER .......... 34 8 121 — 3 — 4 
79-7 BETTER HOMES & 

AS MERLIN Se i pcaitar tite niesee 103 69 163 18 115 417 96 
79-8 SATURDAY REVIEW .. 2 fi hipe 1 iI 4 2 
79-9 CONFIDENTIAL .......... 5 Gee Ole cL 5 — 2 


86. Which of the following tele- 
vision programs have you seen at 
least once during the last month? 


80-1 “The Christophers” ........... 21 10 OP 165), 24 ees!) 
80-2 “Lamp Unto My Feet’”.... 14 16 15 Oo a Le Le 24 
80-3 “Faith For Today” .......... B34: 739 "*95 9. 37 4 23 


11 
11 


224 


80-4 “Frontiers of Religion” .... 
S025 Crossroads © siekieew ete 
80-6 “This Is The Life” .......... 
80-7 Bishop Fulton Sheen ........ 
80-8 Norman Vincent Peale .... 
80-9 Oral Roberts ................... 
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We hope you enjoyed filling out the questionnaire. Our sincere thanks for your 


cooperation. 


Type used in this book 
Body, 10 on 12 and 8 on 9 Caledonia 
Display, Spartan 
Paper: Spring Grove E.F. 
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